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MALADJUSTMENT  AND  DELINQUENCY :    THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  LARGE 
URBAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  FOR  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OP  THEIR  CONTROL 

PART  I 

The  Importance  of  the  Problem:    Its  Definition  &  Delimitation 

The  average  criminal  of  today  wae  in  our  schools  five  or  ten  years  ago; 
the  criminal  of  ten  year*  hence  site  in  our  school a  today.    The  juvenile 
delinquent  is  still  a  child  in  school.    Other  forms  of  maladjustment,  in 
various  stages  of  development,  are  to  be  observed  by  the  classroom  teacher 
every  day.    It  seems  important,  then,  to  examine  the  question  of  whether 
the  schools  have  a .responsibility  for  the  provision  of  services  for  the 
control  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency.    In  addition,  a  study  of  such 
services  as  have  been  provided  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  may 
enable  us  to  make  some  judgments  concerning  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy, 
as  they  are  appraised  against  the  background  of  research  findings  in  the 
fields  of  child  development,  maladjustment,  and  delinquency. 

In  Part  I  of  this  thesis  the  relationship  of  this  work  to  the  objec- 
tives of  education  and  to  the  school's  opportunity  for  service  will  be 
examined.    Other  questions  which  will  be  touched  upon  in  this  section  will 
include  the  following:    To  what  degree  has  there  been  acceptance  of  work  on 
this  problem  as  part  of  the  school's  proper  service  to  society?    What  have 
been  the  statements  of  national  organization  groups  and  of  others  having 
proper  influence  on  educational  policy,  concerning  this?    To  what  degree 
has  there  been  development  of  programs  to  meet  this  need,  in  cities  through- 
out the  United  States? 

Part  II  will  consist  of  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  programs 
developed,  their  background,  objectives,  functions,  and  methods.    The  ade- 


quacy  of  these  programs  will  then  be  appraised  through  examination  of 
research  findings  in  various  areas  of  child  maladjustment.    Out  of  this  pro- 
cedure it  is  hoped  that  some  general  conclusions  of  planning  for  the  control 
of  maladjustment  may  be  reached. 

Interpretation  of  Terms 

§y  xk-  v^ 

In  the  title  statement,  "Maladjustment  and  Delinquency11  is  used, 
advisedly,  instead  of  the  term  "Delinquency"  alone.    This  study  does  not 
deal  exclusively,  or  even  primarily,  with  legal  delinquency,  but  rather  with 
the  whoxe  range  of  behavior  and  personality  deviations  from  acceptable 
standards  of  child  conduct  for  home,  for  school,  or  for  the  community,  -  of 
which  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  most  extreme  example,  and  to  some  degree  an 
end  product. 

"Control"  is  used  instead  of  the  more  common  phrase  "prevention  of 
(maladjustment  and)  delinquency."    This  is  done  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "prevention"  in  this  connection  implies  a  surety  of 
approach  and  a  conviction  of  total  effectiveness  which  is  not  an  actuality 
at  the  present  time.    Methods  of  controlling  maladjustment  and  delinquency 
and  their  harmful  after  cf facts  have  been  developed,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  can  be  "prevented"  on  any  broad  scale.    Moreover,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  logic,  if  delinquency  is  truly  prevented,  it  just  never  happens, 
so  how  could  it  be  known  just  what  has  prevented  it  and  just  what  it  was 
that  has  been  prevented? 

"Certain  Aspects"  - —  The  school  is  not  the  only  agency  of  society 
which  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  reduction  and  control  of  maladjustment. 
The  home,  the  church,  public  and  private  social  agencies,  child  guidance 
clinics,  and  the  juvenile  court,  each  contributes  its  share  of  help.  It 
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is  true  that  in  some  cities  the  schools  have  been  made  the  core  element  in 
the  community's  delinquency  "prevention"  program.    This  is  presumably  be- 
cause the  school  system  has  responsibility  for  almost  all  of  the  children, 
and  has  them  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than  any   established  agency  of 
society  other  than  the  home.    Yet  it  does  seem  important  to  select  from 
the  highly  complex  total  problem,  those  "certain  aspects"  with  which  the 
schools  most  logically  should  work,  in  terms  of  their  objectives,  their 
functions,  and  their  opportunities  for  effective  service.    The  question  of 
what  those  "certain  aspects"  are,  and  what  school  systems  are  doing,  or 
seemingly  could  do  effectively,  to  meet  their  responsibilities  and  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  is  to  be  investigated  in  Part  II. 

How  Relevant  is  This  Work  to  the  School's  Job? 
Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  education?    Those  objectives 
would  seem  to  be  the  fullest  realization  of  the  child's  potentialities  for 
intellectual,  social,  emotional,  and  spiritual  growth.    The  Educational 
Policies  Commission  has  stated,  somewhat  similarly,  "Education,  as  a  process,: 
is  essentially  guidance  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  social 
development  of  the  individual.  "1/    The  wide  range  of  behavior  and  personal- 
ity deviations  from  acceptable  standards  of  conduct  which  are  embraced  in 
the  term  "maladjustment"  as  used  here,  constitutes  impediments  to  such 
growth. 

The  schools  have  the  responsibility  of  developing  good  citizens,  happy 
and  well-adjusted  men  and  women,  as  well  as  of  imparting  certain  desirajgle 
educational  skills  which  are  necessary  for  effective  adulthood  in  our 

1/  Educational  Policies  Commission,    Social  Services  and  the  Schools. 
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society.    It  would  seem  that  the  schools  should  not  only  impart  information, 
but  should  also  be  concerned  with  the  development  of  socially  acceptable 
character  traits.    To  control  or  to  correct  tendencies  toward  delinquency 
and  crime,  toward  anti-social  or  unsocial  attitudes,  and  toward  social, 
emotional  and  spiritual  immaturity, — all  this  seems  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  schools. 

Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  school's  opportunities  for  service?  The 
school  has  our  children  in  its  care  more  than  does  any  other  agency  of 
society.    It  has  them  for  approximately  5  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  9 
months  a  year,  from  the  time  that  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  old  at  least.    It  has  them  during  that  period  of  life  in 
which  it  is  decided,  whether  or  not,  as  adults,  they  shall  be  maladjusted, 
and  as  a  result  thereof,  to  one  degree  or  other  liabilities  to  the  society 
which  has  commissioned  the  school  system  to  prepare  them  for  a  worthwhile 
place  in  the  adult  world. 

Because  the  parents  ( society)  have  thus  delegated  to  the  schools  this 
considerable  part  of  the  upbringing  or  their  children,  that  which  the  school 
does  for  those  children  within  the  broad  objectives    of  education,  is 
accepted,  as  the  help  of  no  other  agency  would  be  accepted.    Because  of 
these  and  other  considerations,  the  school  does  seem  to  have  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  service  of  this  sort. 

How  close  a  relationship  is  there  between  school  work  and  maladjustments 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  close  relationship.    Truancy,  for  example,  is  one 
form  of  reaction  to  a  failure  to  adjust  to  school.    Truancy,  in  turn,  is  one 
of  the  surest  symptomatic  forerunners  of  later  serious  delinquency  that  we 
have.    Every  major  study  of  delinquency  has  indicated  this.    Retardation  in 
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school,  special  class  placement,  and  mental  retardation,  have  likewise  been 
found  very  significant  in  the  picture  of  school  children  turned  delinquent. 

Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  paper,  but 
it  seems  desirable  at  this  point  to  quote  a  few  excerpts  from  studies  which 
have  indicated  the  closeness  of  relationship  between  these  school  maladjust- 
ments and  later  delinquency. 

In  the  Gluecke1  study  of  1000  Juvenile  Delinquents,  the  fallowing 
statement  is  made  concerning  the  relationship  between  school  retardation 
and  delinquency: 

"School  retardation*    Another  important  factor  is  that  of  school 
retardation,  which  is  related  not  only  to  the  mental  makeup  of  our 
juvenile  delinquents,  but  also  to  their  school  attendance  and  behavior. 

"Of  y^5  cases  in  which  the  extent  of  school  retardation  was  Known, 
only  145  boys  (15.5#)  were  not  retarded  in  school;    Thus  a  total  of 
790  juveniles  (84.3%)  were  at  least  one  year  behind  grade  in  their 
school  wortc."!/ 

In  the  same  study  it  was  found  that  (A%  of  the  delinquents  had  records 
of  chronic  truancy  before  they  came  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  as 
delinquents,    firty-eignt  per  cent  were  of  dull,  borderline,  or  defective 
intelligence.    Thus,  most  or  these  1000  delinquents    were  school  problems 
berore  they  became  overtly  and  troublesomeiy  the  problems  of  society  at 
large. 

Of  14,000  cases  appearing  in  Los    Angeles  juvenile  courts  between 

1929-51*  *  study  showed  the  following  facts  regarding  the  school  histories  °^ 

these  boys  and  girls  before  they  became  delinquents  (legal): 

"Only  twenty  per  cent  (20.70)  were  even  with  or  ahead  of  their 
normal  grades.    We  are  startled  when  we  find  that  seventy-nine  per  cent 
(79.5°)  were  retarded  in  school  grade  one  to  six  years. 

1/  Grlueck,  Sheldon  &  Eleanor  T.    One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

p.  ott. 
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"A  definite  relationship  stands  out  between  retardation  in  school, 
intelligence,  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  school  program.    For  most  of 
these  children,  school  has  been  an  irritating  experience  with  an  inade- 
quate adjustment  of  the  school  program  to  reach  the  interests  of  this 
particular  group.    What  greater  challenge  faces  the  school?" 

In  summing  up  the  study,  it  is  stated: 

"And  what  will  the  schools  do  about  the  fact  that  almost  eighty 
per  cent  of  these  14,000  cases  were  retarded  from  one  to  six  years  in 
school t    Their  friends  go  on  to  higher  grades.    They  are  left  behind. 
School  fails  to  hold  their  interest.    No  adjustment  of  program  follows. 
Naturally  restless,  these  youngsters  present  many  school  problems. 
Passing  them  on  to  the  juvenile  court  will  not  solve  these  problems* 
In  the  end  the  community  cannot  escape* 

In  the  monumental  report  of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Prevention  Com- 
mission of  1950*  a  very  considerable  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  discus- 
sion of  truancy  as  a  forerunner  of  crime.    The  commission  had  a  number  of 
studies  made  of  truancy.    Some  of  these  started  from  the  records  of  truancy 
and  worked  forward  to  examination  of  the  after  records  of  these  children. 
Some  others  started  with  a  study  of  delinquents  and  criminals,  and  worked 
backward  to  examination  of  the  previous  school  records  of  the  individuals* 
In  every  instance  the  findings  indicated  that  in  a  significantly  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  truancy  was  the  precursor  of  adult  criminality. 

2/ 

Carr,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Federal  Probation,  the  official  organ  of  the 

United  States  Courts,  states: 

"A  third  group  of  youngsters  who  need  attention  are  the  problem 
cases  in  the  schools—the  children  who  have  not  yet  necessarily  become 
delinquent,  but  who  are  showing  symptoms  of  emotional  strain  and  mal- 
adjustment.   We  know  from  studies  by  Willard  C.  Olson  and  others  that 
children  identifiable  by  their  teachers  as  problem  children  will  turn 
up  in  the  juvenile  courts  and  other  institutions  in  far  higher  percent- 
age than  will  their  companions  who  have  no  such  trouble.    This  is  no 
longer  guesswork;  it  is  a  matter  of  definite  probability.    It  is  well 


1/  The  Rotary  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Who  Is  Delinquent?    p.  17. 
2/  State  of  New  York.    Report  of  Crime  Commission,  1950,  p.  218-219. 
5/  Carr,  Lowell  Juillard.    Organized  Efforts  in  Crime  Prevention, 
Federal  Probation.  Vol.  6,  No.  5  (July-September,  19^2) 
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known,  but  singularly  little  is  being  done  about  it.    The  school  sys- 
tem that  is  set  up  to  deal  intelligently  enough  with  such  cases  is 
still  an  exception,  even  in  our  cities." 

An  even  closer  relationship  between  the  teaching  job  of  the  school,  and 

juvenile  delinquency,  is  indicated  in  the  following  paragraph  from  "Youth 

and  the  Future,"  the  general  report  of  the  American  Youth  Council  of  the 

American  Council  on  Education: 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  schools  are  sometimes  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  producing  delinquents.    A  misreading  of  the  capacities 
of  young  children  is  not  infrequent  among  teachers.    In  a  considerable 
number  of  schools,  relations  between  groups  of  pupils  and  between 
pupils,  teachers,  and  administrators  are  such  as  to  promote  the  growth 
of  frustrations,  grudges,  and  antagonism. "2/ 

What  Evidenoe  Has  There  Been  of  an  Increasing  Acceptance  of  the 
Idea  that  The  School  Should  Devote  Special  Effort  Toward  the 
Control  of  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency? 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  increasing  evidence  in  the  statements 

of  educators  and  others,  that  this  work  is  a  part  of  the  school's  proper 

service  to  society.    However,  that  view  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Horace 

Mann,  in  his  report  of  1847,  wrote,  "If  any  given  percentage  of  children 

can  be  rescued  from  vice  and  crime,  and  can  be  so  educated  and  trained  as 

to  become  valuable  citizens,  but  the  state  refuses  or  declines  to  do  this 

work,  then  the  state  itself  becomes  a  culprit.  •2/   A  year  later,  after 

making  a  visit  to  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  he 

was  to  comment: 

"  and  yet  one  tenth  part  of  its  cost  would  have  done  more  in  the 

way  of  prevention  than  its  whole  amount  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
reclaiming.    When  will  the  state  learn  that  it  is  better  to  spend  units 
for  prevention  than  tens  and  hundreds  for  remedy? "5/ 

In  1870,  Daniel  Leach,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Providence,  Rhode 


1/   American  Youth  Council.    Youth  and  The  Future,  p.  198. 
2/   As  quoted  in  National  Education  Association  Research  Bulletin, 
Vol.  10,  No.  4,  1952,  Crime  Prevention  Through  Education,  p.  I56. 

2/    Chicago,  111.  Annual  Report  of  Sup t.  of  Schools,  1959-40,  p.  270. 


Island,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  special  school,  distinct  from 

the  state  reform  school,  "for  the  education  of  the  young  before  they  become 

delinquents. "i/   Ae  f&r  **ck  ae  lQ9h>  the  tr"*nt  officer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

recommended  that, 

"there  be  established  a  special  school,  where  truant  tendencies 
may  be  corrected  without  endangering  the  future  welfare  of  the  subject, 
or  forever  blasting  his  good  name  by  a  commitment  to  an  institution 
for  the  reformation  of  criminals. "=/ 

These  early  steps  toward  providing  for  the  education  of  the  maladjusted 
or  socially  handicapped  child  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  establishment 
of  some  sort  of  segregation  and  special  attention  to  the  "truants  and  in- 
corrigibles."    By  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  beginnings  of  the  child  study  and  mental  hygiene  movements,  the 
base  of  work  with  the  problem  child  in  school  had  broadened  considerably. 

This  broadening  concept  -  this  growing  realization  of  what  the  schools 

could  do,  and  what  many  were  beginning  to  believe  that  the  schools  should  do, 

is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  resolution,  first  presented  to  the  National 

Probation  Association  in  1910,  then  later  in  1922: 

WHEREAS,  there  is  widespread,  long  standing  and  increasing  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  authorities  on  juvenile  courts,  child  welfare,  and 
education,  favoring  the  activity  of  educational  authorities  in  reeduca- 
tional  work  for  mal-behavior  cases,  and  the  success  of  such  work  in  a 
score  of  cities  has  been  demonstrated; 

RESOLVED:    That  this  Association  approves,  urges,  and  encourages 
the  principle  of  the  assumption  by  the  educational  systems  of  education- 
al responsibility  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  mal-behavior  problems 
as  being  primarily  problems  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense; 

That  the  special  educational  work  be  made  possible  by 
means  of  adequate  special  equipment  and  personnel  attached  primarily  to 
the  educational  system* 

That  the  juvenile  court  be  reserved  so  far  as  possible 

1/  Chicago,  Illinois  Schools,  loc.  cit. 
2/  Chicago,    Illinois  Schools,  loc.  cit. 
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for  cases  in  which  the  educational  authorities  find  an  irreconcilable 
conflict  of  claims  or  for  cases  beyond  the  age  of  school  control; 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  many  more  voices  have  been  heard 
speaking  of  the  extent  to  which  it  devolves  upon  the  schools  of  our  country 
to  realize  both  their  obligations  toward  the  maladjusted  child,  and  their 
unusual  opportunities  for  corrective  service  to  him.    Some  of  these  voices 
have  been  those  of  leading  individuals  and  groups  working  in  fields  of  en- 
deavor closely  related  to  education,  of  mental  hygienists,  of  psychologists, 
of  sociologists,  criminologists,  social  workers,  and  of  representatives  of 
government  bureaus*    Many  of  those  who  thus  have  spoken  have  been,  as  was 
true  in  the  case  of  Horace  Mann  so  many  years  ago,  from  within  the  field  of 
Education.    In  recent  years  this  last  has  increasingly  been  the  case. 

In  1952,  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  published  a  pamphlet  titled, 

"Adjustment  of  Behavior  Problems  of  School  Children."    In  the  decade  since 

its  publication  this  has  had  one  of  the  widest  circulations  of  any  pamphlet 

of  the  Bureau.    In  it,  on  the  first  page,  is  stated; 

"Responsibility  of  the  school—- The  tragedy  of  the  unadjusted 
school  child  has  so  frequently  resulted  in  the  even  greater  tragedy  of 
the  psychotic  adult  and  the  social  delinquent,  that  school  authorities 
are  finding  it  one  of  their  major  responsibilities  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  undesirable  behavior  symptoms  of  childhood.    The  early 
detection  of  maladjustment,  an  analysis  of  its  causes,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  remedial  treatment  demand  the  best  facilities  which  the  commun- 
ity can  afford, 

"—the  prevention  of  crime  and  psychosis  in  even  a  moderate  per- 
centage of  cases  is  a  challenge  which  the  school  can  not  afford  to  pass 
by.    If  we  can  find  the  means  whereby  the  maladjusted  child  may  be  made 
a  happier,  more  contented  individual  and  a  better-adjusted  contributing 
member  of  society,  then  ail  the  time,  the  study,  and  the  money  spent 
will  not  have  been  in  vain."£/ 


1/    Eliot,  Thomas  D.    Case  Work  Functions  and  Judicial  Functions, 
Coping  With  Crime,  Yearbook  of  the  National  Probation  Association  (1^57) 
p. 

2/    Martens,  Elise;  Russ,  Helen.    Adjustment  of  Behavior  Problems  of 
School  Children,  p.  1. 


In  1950  there  was  held  in  Washington  the  justly  renowned  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Care  and  Protection.  To  the  deliberations  of  this  group, 
whose  resolutions  were  so  profoundly  to  affect  the  work  of  the  country  with 
children  for  the  ensuing  decade,  had  been  called  most  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ers in  such  work,  including  many  of  its  outstanding  educators.    This  is  the 
group  which  produced  the  Children's  Charter,  which  proposed,  in  part; 

"For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  with  society  the  right  te  be 
dealt  with  intelligently  as  society's  charge,  not  society's  outcast; 
with  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  court  and  the  institution 
when  needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever  possible  to  the  normal 
stream  of  life."-^ 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  thirties  and  into  the  past  few  years,  there 
have  been  an  ever-increasing  number  of  statements  of  belief  in  the  account- 
ability of  the  school  for  work  with  the  problem  child.    Some  of  these  state- 
ments have  come  from  workers  in  social  research  and  clinical  psychology, 
specializing  in  the  study  of  delinquency.    In  1957*  Sheldon  and  Eleanor 
Glueck  published  the  book,  "Preventing  Crime,"  which  is  1  a  symposium  of 
articles  describing  a  variety  of  delinquency  and  maladjustment  "preventive" 
programs  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  country*  Each  of  these  programs 
was  discussed  by  the  individual  who  had  developed  it  or  who  was  directing  it. 
Six  of  these  had  been  organized  within  school  systems,  a  greater  number  than 
in  any  other  organizational  setting*    Of  the  responsibility  (and  opportuni- 
ty) of  the  schools,  the  editors  say  in  their  introduction; 

"While  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  whatever  qualified  agency 
in  a  community  assumes  the  leadership  in  crime  prevention,  the  public 
schools  can  play  an  especially  significant  role.    In  several  respects, 
the  schools  are  in  an  especially  strategic  position.    They  have  most 


1/  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  Report, 
Part  IV.,  The  Socially  Handicapped  and  Delinquent  Child,  title  page. 
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of  the  children  under  their  control  for  considerable  period*  of  time. 
They  have  a  natural  and  continuing  reason  for  contact  with  parents. 
They  have  an  opportunity  for  discovering  anti-social  attitudes  and  be- 
havior early  in  the  life  of  children.    The  public  schools  have  the 
responsibility  of  recognizing  physical  and  mental  handicaps  of  children 
determining  their  dissatisfactions  with  school  curricula;  unearthing 
other  reasons  for  maladjustment  to  the  requirements  of  society;  dis- 
covering means  for  making  school  work  more  attractive;  establishing 
special  classes  or  schools  for  children  possessing  special  abilities 
or  disabilities;  and,  generally,  counteracting  the  tendency  toward  an 
undiscriminating  mass  treatment  of  children."^ 

.  .  ."The  contributions  to  this  volume  by  school  authorities  throw 
much  light  on  specific  ways  in  which  educational  systems  and  individual 
schools — both  ordinary  and  special  ones— can  engage  in  activities  help- 
ful to  the  prevention  of  anti-social  and  delinquent  conduct.  ...The 
strategic  position  of  the  schools  in  having  children  under  control 
during  their  most  impressionable  years  has  already  been  mentioned. 
And  yet,  as  a  number  of  contributors  point  out,  the  schools  have  on 
the  whole  been  slow  to  make  the  most  of  their  rare  opportunities  for 
discovering  and  counteracting  dissatisfactions  and  maladjustments  that 


may  lead  to  misconduct.  =/ 

Dr.  Nathan  Peyser,  who  developed  a  very  effective  delinquency  control 

program  in  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  public  school,  asks < 

"Why  should  the  school  assume  the  leadership  in  such  a  far  flung 
enterprise?  (delinquency  control)    If  not. the  school,  then  around 
which  community  agency  shall  the  movement  for  preventing  delinquency 
focalize?    The  Church?    The  Police  Department?  The  Health  Department? 
The  Social  Settlement?  The  Charity  Organization?    The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce?   The  Crime  Commission?  None  of  these  is  in  a  position  to  take 
the  initiative  and  the  permanent  leadership.    They  are  too  local,  de- 
nominational, temporary,  politically  or  partisanly  controlled,  or  too 
single  functioned,  to  carry  the  project  forward  permanently,  effective- 
ly, and  universally. 

"To  me  it  seems  that  the  school  system,  the  united  school  organi- 
zation of  the  community,  is  the  ideal  instrumentality.    In  the  last 
analysis,  the  problem  of  preventing  delinquency  is  its  problem.  The 
school  is  the  one  agency  which  reaches  into  every  home  in  the  community. 
It  ha 3  the  advantage  of  entry  into  each  home  through  its  most  sensitive 
spot,  the  child.    It  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  parents  and 
other  citizens.    As  it  is  nonsectarian,  it  does  not  carry  with  it  pre- 
judices and  antagonisms;  it  has  the  confidence  of  all  groups.    It  has 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  social  and  public  agencies.    It  is  en- 
during.   It  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  community,  not  as  an 


1/  Glueck,  Sheldon,  and  Glueck,  Eleanor.  Preventing  Crime,  p.  9 
27  Ibid.,  p.  14-J5. 
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interloper  or  outsider.    To  it  is  attached  no  atmosphere  of  private 
philanthropy.    It  is  guided  and  administered  by  socially  minded  and 
professionally  trained  men  and  women  who  have  made  the  educational 
care  of  children  their  lifework.    It  possesses  the  support  of  the  city 
and  the  state,  and  the  background  of  whatever  authority  may  be  needed 
to  further  its  purposes  and  achieve  its  objectives  •■=/ 

Edward  H.  Stullken,  who  organized  the  very  successful  Montefiore 

Special  School  for  Problem  Boys,  in  Chicago,  as  long  ago  as  1929,  has  this 

to  say,  in  part; 

"While  a  generation  ago  the  child  who  failed  or  who  became  a 
problem  because  of  his  handicaps  was  eliminated  from  school,  today  he 
has  become  an  object  for  study  rather  than  the  recipient  of  punishment 
The  school  is  more  important  in  the  lives  of  such  children  than  in  the 
lives  of  ordinary  children,  as  it  is  not  only  an  educative  force,  but 
is  also  often  the  only  agency  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
nabits  of  adjustment  to  the  world  in  which  they  live.    Too  much  of  our 
regular  education  nas  been  concerned  with  a  narrow  intellectual  develop 
ment  and  has  failed  to  take  into  account  tne  highly  individual  needs 
of  young  delinquents,  many  of  which  are  not  intellectual  in  nature- 
such  as  developing  their  personalities,  increasing  their  emotional 
stability,  giving  them  a  sense  of  security. "is/ 

Dr.  Lowell  J.  Carr,  for  years  one  of  the  country's  most  diligent 
students  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments concerning  the  increasing  desirability  tnat  tne  schools  of  the  country 
take  a  more  active  part  in  dealing  with  that  problem) 

"Tne  modern  world  is  not  only  more  complex;  it  is  also,  in  social 
terms,  vastly  more  dangerous.    The  whole  trend  of  modern  science  is  to 
increase  men's  power— power  over  the  environment*  power  to  affect  other 
people.    Used  for  socially  undesirable  ends,  it  has  increased  the  risks 
of  anti-social  conduct— the  risks  of  exploitation,  crime,  war» 

"So  it  comes  down  to  this;  not  only  must  the  modern  child  know 
more,  he  must  be  a  better  adjusted  personality  than  was  his  grandfather 
if  our  new  powers  are  not  to  add  to  human  misery  and  suffering.    If  he 
is  not  to  use  increased  power  to  satisfy  thwarted  emotional  drives  by 
victimizing  and  exploiting  others,  the  modern  child  must  be  emotionally 
healthy*    Given  modern  machine  guns  and  air  bombs,  the  world  cannot 
afford  any  more  Dillingers  and  Hitlers,.    All  of  which  adds  up  to  plenty 
of  headaches  for  the  modern  school. *m 


1/Oharacter  Building  for  Crime  Prevention,  in  Preventing  Crime,  op.  citl. 
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With  reference  to  Dr.  Carr's  mention  of  Hitler  as  showing  the  poten- 
tialities for  disaster  to  the  world  resident  in  the  maladjusted  child,  the 
following  story  told  by  Dr.  William  Healy  of  the  Judge  Baker  guidance 
Center  seems  apropos: 

"In  1928,  I  was  in  Salzburg,  making  a  visit  to  one  of  my  friends 
who  was  in  psychiatric  practice  there.    In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion he  told  me  of  a  very  unusual  individual  who  had  just  been  in- 
volved in  a  sort  of  putsch  or  squabble  in  Munich.    He  said  that  the 
fellow  was  definitely  psychotic,  with  such  odd  personality  character- 
istics that  my  friend  the  psychiatrist  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
making  some  inquiries  about  his  boyhood  and  school  history.    He  said 
that  this  individual  had  always  been  a  misfit  in  school,  troublesome 
to  his  teachers,  and  seemingly  understood  neither  by  them  nor  by  his 
schoolmates.    Not  getting  along  well  at  all  in  school,  he  left  at  the 
age  of  15  or  14.    We  talked  about  the  case  briefly.    I  had  half  a  mind 
to  visit  his  home  town  nearby  and  make  further  inquiries  about  this 
man' 8  troublesome  boyhood  and  school  history.    I  didn't  do  so  because 
I  never  dreamed  that  he  would  amount  to  much.    I've  always  regretted 
this,  for  his  name  was  Adolf  Hitler."!/ 

Prom  1955  to  1959  the  Massachusetts  Child  Council  carried  on  a  very 
intensive  study  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.    The  official  organ 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  Federal  Probation,  referred  to  the  final 
report  of  that  study  as,  "the  most  outstanding  critique  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency yet  written."    The  technique  of  this  study  was  the  examination  of 
six  separate  aspects  of  the  problem  by  groups  of  "experts,"  workers  and 
leaders  in  the  field  under  consideration.    These  groups  met  regularly  for 
discussion  and  examination  of  their  particular  area  of  responsibility  over 
a  period  of  four  or  five  years.    The  report  of  the  group  examining  those 
facets  of  the  problem  which  relate  to  the  schools  and  the  educational  pro- 
cess was  titled  "Responsibility  of  the  Schools  in  Relation  to  Delinquency." 
Because  this  report  represents  the  condensed  and  selected  conclusions 
emanating  from  such  a  prolonged  period  of  intensive  study  of  this  one  pro- 


1/  Boston  University  School  of  Education,  unpublished  lecture  on 
The  Individual  Child. 
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blem,  I  quote  from  that  report  at  some  length; 

"Responsibility  of  the  Schools 

"The  schools  have  become  interested  in  the  whole  child  as  he  is 
observed  to  behave  in  the  varied  situations  of  the  school  day.  Such 
everyday  problems  as  tardiness  and  truancy,  lying,  cheating,  and  petty 
thievery  have  come  to  be  regarded,  if  repeated  frequently,  as  symptoms 
of  some  more  underlying  maladjustment* 

"-  progressive  school  systems  have  adapted  their  organization 

and  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  as  well  as  the 
classroom  group.    Special  classes  have  been  established  to  help  the 
retarded  child;  guidance  and  psychological  departments  have  been  devel 
oped  within  the  school  system;  visiting  teachers  have  been  enlisted; 
traveling  school  clinics  have  been  provided  by  the  State  for  service 
in  rural  districts. 

"The  socialization  of  the  school  system  is  consistent  with  the 
belief  of  progressive  educators  that  the  aim  of  the  educational  system 
is   to  encourage  the  growth  of  well  integrated  personalities,  to  help 
mold  socially  adjusted  boys  and  girls  equipped  to  assume  civic  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  to  provide  the  essential  skills  of  'reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.1    In  fulfillment  of  this  goal  the  schools  must 
face  the  problems  of  young  people  with  a  realistic  interest. 

"Among  these  problems,  that  of  the  prevention  of  socially  un- 
acceptable behavior,  of  delinquency,  and  of  crime,  is  of  fundamental 
importance.    Recent  studies  show  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  reach 
the  young  delinquent  even  earlier  than  is  now  accomplished;  that  the 
earlier  the  child  is  treated,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  become  delin- 
quent; that  the  earlier  overt  evidences  of  delinquency  are  dealt  with, 
the  less  likely  is  the  delinquency  to  be  repeated. 

"Youngsters  who  present  behavior  difficulties  should  be  studied 
clinically  and  given  adequate  supervision  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  maladjustment.   Society  has  too  pat- 
ently been  neglecting  the  early  danger  signals  of  personality  malad- 
justment and  of  criminality  in  not  providing  adequate  school  clinic 
facilities  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  behavior  problem  children. 

"In  the  light  of  study  findings,  if  juvenile  delinquency  and  its 
fruition  into  adult  criminality  are  to  be  prevented,  it  seems  that  the 
public  schools  are  destined  to  play  an  important  part.    What  other 
agency  in  the  community  has  as  advantageous  a  position  as  the  public 
school  for  the  early  recognition  of  serious  behavior  difficulties  or 
overt  evidences  of  delinquency  and  for  authoritatively  dealing  with 
them.    The  early  recognition  of  difficulties  is  one  very  definite  as- 
peot  of  the  schools  responsibility. 

"Likewise,  the  school  has  a  definite  responsibility  as  an  auxil* 
ary  in  the  treatment  of  developed  delinquency.    This  responsibility 
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often  resolves  itself  into  cooperation  with  the  juvenile  court  in  the 
treatment  planned  by  the  court  for  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  placed 
on  probation,  or  cooperation  with  the  parole  authority  under  whose 
supervision  a  boy  or  girl  released  from  one  of  the  state  schools  for 
delinquents  has  been  placed* 

"Still  another  aspect  of  the  school's  responsibility  in  relation 
to  delinquency  is  that  shared  by  every  agency  in  the  community  organ- 
ized to  promote  social  welfare,  that  of  active  participation  in  commun- 
ity activities  which  have  as  their  objective  the  elimination  of  condi- 
tions which  encourage  delinquent  behavior.    This  involves  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  school  in  the  formation  of  parent-teacher  groups 
and  the  organization  of  local  child  welfare  councils  for  community 
education  and  action.    As  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile  court,  as  it  is 
ideally  conceived,  the  school  should  not  be  regarded  as  distinct  and 
apart  from  other  community  forces  working  for  social  progress,  but 
rather  as  an  agency  alive  to  and  Interested  in  neighborhood  problems. *}{ 

How  much  has  there  been  acceptance  of  maladjustment  control  as 
part  of  school  service,  as  evidenced  in  changes  in  practice? 
What  are  some  general  considerations  concerning  such  changes? 

In  some  ways  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  this  responsibility  in  prac- 
tice is  a  little  difficult  to  measure.    One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
changes  in  practice  which  have  aided  in  controlling  maladjustment  have  been 
both  direct  and  indirect.    The  latter  type  of  change  has  been  far  more 
numerous.    Certain  of  the  additional  services,  or  modifications  of  existing 
services,  which  have  contributed  to  this  cause  have  been  widespread  through- 
out the  country. 

Among  these  are:  increasing  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dividual child  by  classroom  teachers  and  school  administrators;  the  develop- 
ment and  extended  use  of  psychological  tests  to  define  more  scientifically 
the  nature  of  those  pro di ems;  the  provision  at  special  classes  of  various 
types  for  the  handicapped;  the  provision  of  better  attendance  supervision; 
and  the  establishment  of  (vocational)  guidance  departments.  Some,  or  all, 
of  the  above  are  to  be  found  in  the  school  system  of  the  majority  of  large 


1/    Massachusetts  Child  Council,    Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Massachusetts 
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cities.    The  control  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency  is  an  important  by- 
product of  such  services. 

Certainly,  each  of  these  services  is  very  valuable  and  important  in 
itself  wherever  it  has  been  developed  to  a  worthwhile  point  of  efficiency. 
Certainly  too,,  they  have  made  the  lot  of  many  a  school  child  one  of  far 
happier  adjustment  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  days  before  the 
school  provided  such  means  of  assistance  to  him.    Nevertheless,  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  maladjustment  in  general  has  been  but  an  incidental  by- 
product, and  as  such,  pushed  somewhat  to  the  background  by  the  primary  con- 
siderations of  maintaining  class  achievement  standards,  of  getting  the 
troublesome  or  the  retarded  boy  out  of  the  classroom  where  he  was  obstruct- 
ing class  progress,  of  living  up  to  an  established  testing  program,  of  en- 
forcing the  attendance  laws,  or  of  making  a  good  showing  in  vocational 
placement.    The  maladjusted,  the  pre-delinquent,  and  the  delinquent  child 
-ave  frequently  been  the  secondary  concern  of  many,  too  commonly  the  primary 
concern  of  none. 

It  was  such  a  condition  as  this  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
special  provisions  for  the  adjustment  of  the  behavior  problem  child  In 
school  systems  throughout  the  country.    There  was  a  realization  that  there 
were  gaps  in  the  existing  provisions  for  help  to  the  difficult  schooichild, 
gaps  oftimes  wider  than  the  areas  of  service  between.    Through  these  gaps 
had  slipped  many,  to  go  finally  Deyond  the  pale  of  social  acceptance.  There 
was,  and  is,  a  growing  realization  that  a  high  percentage  of  this  number 
could  have  been  aided  through  timely  diagnosis  and  help  directed  primarily 
toward  them  as  behavior  problem  children,  just  because  they  were  such 
children.    Many  others  could  have  been  saved,  so  it  seemed,  through  efforts 
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directed  primarily  at  the  causes  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  reducing 
thereby  the  number  developing  into  active  problem  cases, 

Bui  why  establish  special  services?    Could  not  an  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  existing  school  personnel  lake  care  of  this  matter?  Could 
not  the  classroom  teacher  be  trained  to  do  most  of  the  necessary  work? 

The  answer  seemed  to  be  ■No."    The  classroom  teacher  is  an  expert  in 
the  process  of  teaching  suoject  matter  to  normal  children.    The  understand- 
ing of  the  difficult  child  is  not  usually  her  strongest  point.  Moreover, 
there  is  many  a  child  in  growing  dirficulty  whose  troubles  and  problems  are 
such  as  not  to  do  amenable  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  even  the  most 
skilled  and  understanding  classroom  teacher,  who  is  ribx  a  specialist  in  work 
with  such  children. 

Nor  was  the  special  class  by  any  means  surricient  answer  to  the  needs. 
There  is  many  a  pre-delinquent  who  would  never  be  considered  a  candidate 
for  special  class.    Moreover,  there  is  many  a  maladjusted  child,  the  causes 
of  whose  misbehavior  and  truancy  are  not  to  do  remedied  merely  by  the  visits 
of  a  truant  officer,  nor  by  being  brought  into  court  as  a  truant.    There  is 
many  a  boy  or  girl,  in  the  resolution  of  whose  problems,  vocational  gui- 
dance is  of  negligible  import. 

The  following  statement  taken  from  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  at  the  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion, 19^2,  is  one  or  the  latest  pronouncements  on  schools  and  delinquency. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  product  of  many  causes  and  conditions 
and  the  problems  cannot  be  approached  with  any  ready-made  solution. 
Each  case  must  be  thorougnly  studied  and  observed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  psychologist,  the  environmentalist,  ana  the  pnysiologist. 
It  is  most  important  that  teachers  and  other  authorities  recognize  as 
early  as  possible  the  maladjustment  of  the  juvenile  and  carefully  study 
nis  particular  case  before  the  trouble  becomes  too  firmiy  fixed.  The 
needs  of  the  child  must  be  determined  and  ne  must  then  be  led  to  the 
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solution  or  hie  problem  in  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  manner."!/ 
The  statements  quoted  above,  irom  that  of  Horace  Mann  in  lo49,  to  that 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Superintendents  in  19^2,  nave  been 
given  in  some  length,  because  they  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  control 
of  maladjustment  and  delinquency  has  increasingly  been  accepted  as  a  legiti- 
mate part  or  the  school's  joe    But  how  much  of  this  has  been  mere  philo- 
sophical acceptance?    How  much  of  it  has  been  translated  into  changes  in 
practice? 

There  seemed  to  be  need  within  the  school  system  for  some  personnel 
who  would  be  specialists  m  work  with  children  whose  behavior  showed  marked 
deviation  from  acceptable  standards,  even  as  the  classroom  teacher  is  a 
specialist  in  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  to  normal  children,  the  special 
class  teacher  a  specialist  in  the  process  or  working  with  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  the  guidance  counselor  within  the  occupational  field.  There 
seemed  to  De  need  of  personnel  who  could  coordinate  the  services  of  clinical 
psychology,  of  social  work,  and  of  old-fashioned  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy for,  the  problem  child,  personnel  who  could  utilize  these  and  other 
techniques,  not  as  alien  artifices,  but  as  methods  to  be  used  in  close 
cooperation  with  all  the  resources  of  the  modern  school  system.  There 
seemed  to  be  need  for  these  services  as  a  symbol  to  permeate  the  schoois 
with  a  sensitivity  to  the  problems  or  the  problem  child,  to  cause  him  to  be 
seen  not  just  as  a  misfit  cog  in  the  classroom  machinery,  Dut  as  a  part  or 
that  machinery  which  could  be  brought  into  line  again  with  some  expert  help* 

There  seemed  to  be  need  of  someone  within  the  educational  organization 
who  would  be  attempting  to  learn  from  the  factors  involved  in  the  realign- 

1/  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  3an  Francisco  Con- 
vention, 19^2,  Proceedings 
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ment  of  that  misfit  cog  and  hundreds  like  it,  ways  to  keep  thousands  of 
others  from  slipping  out  of  line  in  the  years  ahead.    This  is  the  matter  of 
research  in  juvenile  maladjustment  and  delinquency  as  it  is  manifested  with- 
in the  school  walls,  or  indeed,  is  sometimes  caused  there*    (Research  which 
showed  the  existence  of  strongly  hampering  specific  reading  disabilities, 
the  high  correlation  bet  ween  such  disabilities  and  maladjustment  and  delin- 
quency, and  the  proven  correctibility  of  such  reading  difficulties  through 
remedial  work,  with  consequent  correction  of  the  behavior  problem,  is  a  case 
in  point.) 

In  cases  of  human  maladjustment,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  situa- 
tion, the  giving  of  help  and  guidance  at  the  psychological  moment  when  it  is 
most  needed  and  most  effective  is  of  paramount  importance.    Service  delayed 
for  months,  because  the  personality  side  of  the  problem  is  a  secondary  issue 
to  some  other  function,  is  often  of  little,  if  any,  use.    There  was  seeming 
need  of  some  personnel  or  unit  of  service  within  the  school  system  which 
would  be  flexible  enough  in  function,  and  quick-triggered  enough  in  getting 
into  action,  to  give  the  help  needed,  when  it  was  most  needed. 

Another  factor  seemingly  needing  correction  before  the  schools  could 
serve  effectively  in  controlling  maladjustment  was  the  isolation  of  the 
schools  from  the  communities  within  which  they  stood.    This  was  often  accom- 
panied by  an  almost  complete  insulation  of  the  school  personnel  from  the 
realities  and  forces  in  the  communities  outside  of  the  school  walls  in  which 
they  served.    These  were  forces  profoundly  affecting  the  behavior  and  pro- 
gress of  their  pupils  both  within  and  without  those  walls.    Though  this  con- 
dition is  not  nearly  so  marked  now  as  it  was  in  the  past,  it  still  seems  to 
exist  in  troubling  degree. 
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This  matter  of  knowing  something  about  the  child's  environment  which 
is  imparting  formation  to  his  character  outside  the  school  walls,  is  not  the 
same  thing  at  all  as  prying  and  snooping  into  his  private  and  family  life. 
It  means  knowing  the  resources,  human  and  institutional,  within  the  commun- 
ity which  can  be  of  assistance  in  work  with  that  child.    It  means  knowing 
the  priest  or  minister  who  has  a  way  of  correcting  the  attitude  of  the 
over-sophisticated  girj,  the  boys'  club  worker  who  has  had  marked  success 
with  very  aggressive  and  destructive  boys,  the  agency  which  can  give  Tony 
the  camp  placement  he  needs  this  summer* 

It  means  knowing  the  community  danger  spots  too,— knowing  about  the 
movie  or  the  poolroom  where  the  boys  "hang  out"  when  they  truant,  knowing 
about  the  gang  which  is  stimulating  the  vandalism  in  a  given  school  district. 
It  means  knowing  something  about  what  the  juvenile  court,  the  church  organ- 
izations, the  reform  school,  and  other  institutions  are  doing  for,  or  to, 
the  children,  and  trying  to  develop  that  form  and  degree  of  cooperation  with 
them  which  will  best  aid  school  children  to  become  law-abiding  and  produc- 
tive citizens.    It  means  knowing  what  the  parents  are  thinking  about,  or 
worrying  about,  in  their  children,  their  communities,  and  their  schools,  and 
cooperating  with  them,  too,  in  efforts  directed  at  the  common  goal  of  well- 
adjusted  as  well  as  well-educated  children. 

It  was  through  recognition  of  these  and  other  similar  needs  that  defi- 
nite steps  toward  providing  services  specifically  designed  to  reduce  malad- 
justment have  been  taken  by  a  great  many  school  systems  in  the  United  States 4 
The  development  of  such  programs  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  or  so  (even  before  that  in  a  few  instance^.    However,  it  is  only  in  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  there  has  been  a  marked  acceleration  in  the 
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movement  which  has  led  to  their  establishment  in  one  form  or  other  in  a 
great  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.    In  the  following 
section  the  maladjustment  control  services  of  twenty-five  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  will  be  studied. 

PART  II 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OP  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  MALADJUSTMENT  AND 
DELINQUENCY  AS  ALREADY  DEVELOPED?    SURVEY  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PROGRAMS,  AS 
DEVELOPED  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  LARGE  CITIES. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  which  have  led  to  the  considerable  differ- 
ences in  organization  which  exist  from  place  to  place?    Naturally,  there  has 
been  considerable  difference  in  organization  from  city  to  city.    The  pro- 
blems and  needs  of  one  community  vary  from  those  of  its  neighbors.  The 
existing  facilities  for  help,  both  within  and  without  the  school  system  also 
vary.    The  framework  of  school  organization,  departmentalization,  and  per- 
sonnel are  different.    Attitudes  and  prejudices,  particularly  those  of 
school  staff  members  and  of  politicians,  make  for  important  differences. 

Another  factor  which  is  very  important  in  determining  the  initial  form 

of  the  service  established,  is  that  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  organized. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  particular  enthusiastic  belier  regarding  the 

causation  and  control  of  delinquency  which  happens  to  be  in  vogue  at  the 

mement  win  have  very  strong  molding  effect.    Thinicing  on  the  subject  of  the 

maladjusted  child  and  the  juvenile  delinquent  has  been  very  susceptible  to 

change.    It  has  gone  tnrough  a  number  of  different  phases  of  thought,  during 

each  of  which  some  one  "cause"  was  thought  to  be  all-important,  some  one 

prescription  remedy"  the  final  answer.  1/ 

1/    For  an  example  of  this,  see  Coping  With  Crime,  1957.  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Probation  Association  in  which  most  of  the  discussion  of  delin- 
quency preveniion  centers  around  discussions  of  "coordinating  councils"  and 
compare  with  the  19^2  Yearbook  in  which  no  mention  of  such  councils  appears. 
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There  was  ft  certftin  worthwhile  substance  to  every  one  of  these  waves 
oi  thought,  and  when  the  wave  has  receded  this  has  been  left  behind  as  a 
gain  in  technique,— but  at  the  crest  of  the  acceptance  of  the  particular 
belief,  all  else  but  that  belief  was  lost  mid  the  froth  of  enthusiasm.  Even 
as  each  wave,  receding,  left  something  of  worth,  it  also  left  its  mark  on 
any  maladjustment  control  program  developed  in  its  time. 

Thus,  years  ago,  there  was  a  general  belief  that  delinquents  were  some- 
how a  group  distinctly  set  apart  from  their  reliows.    Mental  retardation, 
for  exampxe,  was  decided  to  be  a  group  characteristic  of  delinquents.  Thintc 
ing  of  this  sort  inevitably  led  to  programs  of  segregation.  Troublesome 
children  were  put  in  special  classes,  special  schools  and  institutions,  and 
these  moves  were  considered  effective  control  measures.    That  is  why  so  many 
or  the  early  school  "crime  prevention"  programs  seems  to  have  been  largely 
programs  of  segregation,  centered  around  Parental  Schools,  County  Training 
Schools,  and  Probationary  Schools. 

Then,  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  came  new  "answers"  to  the  problem 
of  delinquency;  the  mental  hygiene  movement;  the  coordinating  council  move- 
ment; the  "psychiatric  approach."    Each  of  these  approacnes  had  its  meaning 
and  its  undeniable  values.    Each  has  left  something  of  value  in  service  to 
the  maladjusted  child. 

The  point  is  that  any  school  adjustment  service  founded  at  the  height 
of  one  of  these  waves  of  enthusiasm  would  inevitably  feel  its  impress  in 
rormation.    In  the  years  following,  other  approaches  and  techniques,  other 
types  of  service,  would  be  admitted,  but  usually  there  would  be  a  pressure 
toward  conformity  to  the  established  pattern.    To  a  certain  extent  the 
established  framework  would  hamper  the  development  of  the  program  to  the 
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broadness  tne  problem  demanas. 

It  seems  important  that  this  one-sided,  this  overspecialized  type  of 
conuroj.  program  organization  be  avoided.    Delinquency  and  maladjustment  are 
not  caused  by  une  or  two  factors  alone,  but  by  a  whole  complex  of  causes* 
There  is  not  any  one  easy  prescription  or  remedy  to  bring  control,  preven- 
tion or  correction,  but  there  are  a  hundred  dirrerenx  ways,  and  another 
nundred  combinations  of  those  ways,  to  help  in  that  task.    It  is  omy 
through  such  a  broad  approach,  rather  than  through  the  provision  of  an  over- 
specialized  "answer"  tnat  maladjustment  control  services  can  really  permeate 
the  work  of  the  school  in  the  way  that  they  must,  in  order  to  be  effective. 

What  Types  of  Maladjustment  Control  Services  Have  Been  Developed  in  the 
Large  Cities  labove  50u,UuU  population)  in  the  United  States? 

In  an  attempt  to  get  an  answer  to  the  above  question  a  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  superintendents'  reports  from  the  cities  listed  in  Table 
which  include  25  out  of  the  28  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000  or  more.    The  other  three  cities  were  not  included  because 
comparable  reports  on  their  school  systems  could  not  be  obtained*    In  the 
reports  studied  any  reference  to,  or  description  of,  any  such  service 
developed  in  that  city  was  sought. 

In  most  cases  the  report  of  the  superintendent  or  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  several  years  back  was  available.    Information  and  data  thus 
obtained  were  supplemented  by,  and  checked  against,  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  these  services  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  special  departmental 
manuals  and  reports  which  were  available  for  some  cities.    In  addition, 
school  surveys  of  fairly  recent  date  were  available  for  some  of  the  cities* 
Chapters  in  books  and  periodical  articles  devoted  to  more  amplified  descrip- 
tions of  the  adjustment  services  of  some  of  the  cities  were  available  and 
 1/  See  next  page.  
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were  consulted.    Finally,  there  was  made  available  to  me  correspondence 
from  the  school  officials  of  70  cities  who  had  been  asked  in  1940  to  out- 
line services  in  their  school  systems  which  corresponded  to  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Accounting  then  being  formed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  .jL/ 

Table  I  gives  a  listing  of  the  adjustment  service  departments  of  each 
of  the  cities  studied.    It  shows  whether  these  departments  are  administra- 
tively coordinated  or  not.    If  they  are,  the  name  of  the  coordinating  bur- 
eau, division,  or  department  is  given,  and  the  particular  grouping  of  de- 
partments is  indicated.    It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  consistent  pat- 
tern for  the  organization  of  such  services.    It  must  be  understood  that  in 
a  few  instances  other  school  services  are  doing  more  real  adjustment  work 
than  those  listed  here.    However,  these  include  the  range  of  departmental 
units  usually  considered  as  making  up  the  pupil-personnel  or  adjustment 
departments. 

Table  II,  a  more  detailed  outline  of  the  psychological  services  to- 
gether with  the  auxiliary    personnel  attached  thereto,  gives  a  more  quali- 
tative picture  of  services  rendered.    The  type  of  auxiliary  personnel 
attached  thereto  is  revealing  as  to  changes  in  the  philosophy  and  functions 
of  psychological  departments.    Perhaps  the  most  significant  indication  in 
this  table  is  that  of  a  broad  acceptance  of  the  child  guidance  clinic 
approach.    This  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  latter  section  of 
the  thesis  devoted  thereto. 

Table  iH gives  a  listing  of  auxiliary    personnel  attached  to  the 
attendance  departments  of  some  of  the  cities.    As  in  the  case  of  the  psy- 

1/  (Referred  from  previous  page)  A  list  of  reports,  surveys,  and  manu- 
als used  as  sources  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

2/  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Paul  V.  Donovan,  Chief  of  Bureau, 
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TABLE  I 

"Adjustment  Service"  Departments  in  Twenty- Five  Large  Cities  of  The  United  States 


City 


Popula- 
tion 


Administrative 
Coordinating  Unit 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 

Jersey  City 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Newark 
Oakland 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, 
Oregon 
Rochester 
San 
Francisco 

St.  Louis 
Seattle 
Washington 


302,  533 

854,  144 

769,520 

3,384,5* 

878,385 
j 452,852 
il,6l3,549i 

386,170? 

301,012 
|U96,792 

318,713 

589,5581 

489,971 

492,236 
^380^59] 
!423,386| 
1304,909: 
I  I 

•665,384; 

1  J 

1 307,5721 
324,694| 

629,553|Div.  of  Attendance  andj 

Guidance       .  I  X 
813,748  No  coordinating  unit 
366,847  No  coordinating  unit 
663,153 |No  coordinating  unit 


Div.  of  Ungraded 

Classes 
Div.,  Special  Education 
Bur . ,  Cnild  Accounting 
Child  Study  Dept. 
No  coordinating  unit 
Div. ,  Personnel  Services 
No  Coordinating  unit 
Dept.  of  Social  Ser- 
vice &  Special  Sixcation 
Bur.,  Special  Service 
No  coordinating  unit 
No  coordinating  unit 
tftelfare  Department 
Dept.,  Pupil  Personnel 
Div.,  Special  Services 
No  coordinating  unit 
No  coordinating  unit 
Dept.  of  Individual 
Guidance 
No  coordinating  unit 
No  coordinating  unit 
Dept.,  Child  Study  & 
Special  Education 
Child  Services 


1  Attendance  supervision  by  visiting  teachers  of  Department  of  Social  Service 

2  By  home  visitors  of  Welfare  Department 

3  By  visiting  teachers  of  the  Department  of  Pupil  Personnel 
*  Guidance  staff  assigned  to  elementary  schools  also 
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TABLE  II 

Psychological  Services  and  Auxiliary    Personnel  Attached  Thereto 


Baltimore 
Boston 

Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Jersey  City 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 
Pi  ttsburgh 
Portland, 
Oregon 
Ro Chester 
San  Francisco 
St .  Loui  s 
Seattle 
Washington 


Under  Supervisor  of  Special 

Classes 

Cnild  Guidance  Clinic 
Division  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement 
Child  Study  Department 
Psychological  Clinic 
Dept.  of  Psychological  Services 
Psychological  Clinic 
Child  Study  Service 
Bureau  of  Special  Service 
Psychological  Service 
Bureau  of  Research 
Welfare  Department 
Child  Study  Service 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
Dept.  of  Special  Services 
Child  Guidance  Bureau 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
Psychological  Clinic 
Educational  Clinic 

Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Cnild  Study  4  Special  Education 

Diagnostic  Clinic 

Division  of  Tests  &  Measurement 

Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Educational  Research  &  Testing 
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TABLE  III 


Attendance  Departments  and  Their  Auxiliary;  Personnel 


City 


Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 


Jersey  City 
L  os  Angeles 

Louisville 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

Oakland 

New  York 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Portland,  Ore 
Rochester 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


Name  of  Department 


Dept.,  Census  & 

Attendance 
Attendance  Department 

Attendance  Department 


Bureau  of  Compulsory 
Education 

Dept.  of  Child 

Accounting 


3ureau  of  Attendance 
&  Census 

Bur.,  Attend.  &  Census 


Auxi lia  ry  Personnel 


Remarks 


None 

Visiting  teachers 
None 


(see  next  column) 


Home  visitors 


Psychologist,  Social 
Worker,  Physicians  & 
Nurse 
None 


Dept.  of  Social  Service!  florae  visitors 


Uses  child  gui  dance 
clinic 

Uses  child  guidance 
clinic 

Uees  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty 
to  Children 
Makes  wide  use  of  all 
"Specialists" 
;  Work  not  primarily  law* 
enforcement  but  adjust 
!  ment,  educational, 
<  psychological  &  sociali 
case  work  techniques  j 
Similar  to  Cincinnati 


Similar  to  Chicago 
Integrated  with  other 
-  Psychological,  adjust- 
ment &  social  work 


Bureau  of  Special  Servibe  (see  next  column) 
Attendance  &  Employment^ 
Section 
Department 


services 

Similar  to  Indianapolis 


Placement  interviews 


Attendance 
Welfare  Department 
Visiting  Teachers 
Bureau  of  Attendance 
Attendance  Department 
Bur,  Child  Guidance 
Bureau  of  Attendance 

Div.,  Compulsory 

Education 

Dept.  of  Attendance 


Similar  to  Cincinnati 
Law  enforcement  emphasis 
Social  work  emphasis 
Similar  to  Indianapolis 
Law  enforcement  emphasis 

n  it  it 


I  Home  &  School  Visitorc 
|  Vocational  Counselors 

I 

Home  2c  School 

Visitors 


Child  Study  Department  I  Visiting  Teachers 


Attendance  Department 

n  tt 

Attendance  Division 


San  Franciscoj  Attendance  Guidance 
Washington     f  Attendance  Department 


I  None 

■ 

f  Social  workers 
/Social  Workers 

None 

None 

|  Attendance  coordinators:  Similar  to  Indianapolis 
I  Child  Social  Worker    j  Some  law  enforcement 

1  emphasis,  some  soc.  work 
Educational  St  Vocation- 
al Counseling  and 
Social  Case  work. 
"Social  case  work  with 
socially  handicapped" 
as  well  as  law  enforce-l- 
ment 

Similar  to  Indianapolis 
n         tt  it 

Law  enforcement 
Some  delinquency  pre- 
jvention  emphasis 


Home  visitors 
"special"  attendance 
officers 

Social  Ser.  consultants!  Broad  child  welfare 
None  |Law  enforcement 
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-chological  services  listed  in  Table  II,  certain  interpretations  of  a 
broadening  concept  of  function  may  be  made  from  the  type  of  auxiliary 
personnel  assigned* 

Certain  cautions  concerning  interpretation  from  these  tables  should  be 
expressed.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  slight  possibility  that  some  of 
the  services  available  in  the  school  systems  of  a  few  of  the  cities  may  not 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  sources  studied.    However,  it  seems  a  fairly 
reasonable  assumption  that  if  a  service  were  available  in  a  given  community 
and  playing  any  important  role  whatsoever  in  the  school  work  there,  it 
would  at  least  be  mentioned  by  the  superintendent  in  his  annual  report.  In 
those  instances  where  surveys  were  available  there  was  even  greater  certain- 
ty that  the  data  were  complete.    In  general,  supplementary  sources  tended 
merely  to  amplify  and  give  more  detail  concerning  services,  rather  than  in 
any  way  conflicting  with  the  general  picture  given  by  the  school  reports 
and  manuals. 

There  are  several  other  considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind.    One  is  that 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  nomenclature  and  such  a  wide  variance  in  the  use 
of  names  of  service  units,  that  this  in  itself  makes  very  difficult  the 
making  of  tables  and  comparisons.    Not  only  do  the  departments  and  divisions 
have  different  labels  for  the  same  general  kind  of  service;  even  the  field 
of  service  has  no  well  understood  labelling  term. 

"Pupil-Personnel  Services",  "Social  Services",  "Child  Accounting", 
"Child  Study",  "Adjustment  Services",  "Special  Service",  "Child  Guidance", 
and  juet  plain  "Guidance",  are  some  of  the  phrases  used  to  designate  this 
general  part  of  the  school's  job.    Furthermore,  the  range  of  adjustment 
activities  carried  out  under  any  one  of  the  above  terms  varies  widely  from 
place  to  place.    In  some  cities,  a  unit  operating  under  one  of  the  above 
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names  will  be  the  overall  coordinating  agency  for  all  similar  endeavor 
throughout  the  school  system;  in  another  it  will  be  but  a  small  division, 
of  many  similar  units  scattered  throughout  that  school  system*!/ 

This  confusion  of  terms  seems  to  rest  upon  a  basic  confusion  of  concept 
regarding  the  place  of  these  services  within  the  schools.  Most  of  them 
"just  grew",  like  Topsy,  in  the  fashion  previously  described.  With  the 
exception  of  very  few  cities,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  long-term 
planning,  based  on  any  evaluation  of  these  services  in  terms  of  objectives. 

Yet  there  is  one  string  by  which  they  may  be  pulled  togetherj  that  is, 
that  they  have  the  common  aim  of  improving  the  pupil's  adjustment  to  school 
life,  and  growth  toward  a  well  adjusted  adulthood.    The  question  of  organi- 
zation of  services,  of  functioning,  and  the  interrelationships  between  units 
is  then  simply  that  of  which  arrangement  is  most  effective  in  bringing 
about  those  results,  and  thus  controlling  maladjustment  and  delinquency. 

The  answer  will  vary  tremendously  from  city  to  city.    That  which  is 
possible,  and  to  a  certain  degree  desirable,  in  Jersey  City,  may  be  neither 
effective  nor  practical  in  another  city  of  similar  size  but  with  different 
political  organization.    That  which  seems  to  be  a  most  desirable  form  of 
community  coordination,  with  the  schools  taking  the  lead,  on  the  West  Coast, 
may  be  superfluous  and  empty  imitation  in  an  East  Coast  city  where  councils 
of  social  agencies  have  developed  different  patterns  for  such  organization. 

Yet  there  are  certain  similar  needs,  certain  maladjustment  breeding 
situations,  certain  resources  for  adjustment  within  the  school  system,  which 
exist  in  almost  every  large  city.    Services  based  on  some  of  these  common 


1/  In  Boston,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  Child  Accounting  embraces  al- 
most all  the  adjustive  services;  in  Cincinnati  a  bureau  with  the  same  name 
has  responsibility  only  for  the  continuous  census. 

2/  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    described  in  Ch.  VII  in  Preventing  Crime. 
op.  cit..  p.  115-152.  _=__ 
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factors  give  the  common  core  to  the  otherwise  heterogeneous  picture  observed. 
Among  these  are    Attendance  Supervision,  Speeial  Schools  and  Classes,  Child 
Guidance  Clinics,  Guidance  (Vocational),  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements, 
and  Health  Services. 

Beyond  these,  however,  there  is  wide  difference  in  the  conception  of 
what  are  the  aspects  of  maladjustment  control  about  which  the  school  should 
concern  itself,  and  there  is  a  resultant  difference  in  program.    Even  within 
the  areas  of  service  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  there  is  wide 
variance  as  the  range  of  adjustment  effort  implied.  This  is  evident  in  Tablets 
I,  II,  and  III.    There  are  other  differences  which  are  not  so  apparent. 

Is  attendance  supervision  primarily  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law, 
or  is  it  primarily  a  social  work  adjustment  of  situations  leading  to  chronic 
absence?    Guidance,  what  kind  is  it,  and  how  low  in  the  grades  does  it  go? 
What  types  of  special  classes  or  schools  are  maintained,  and  under  what 
educational  philosophy  are  they  operated?    In  what  ways  are  the  services 
related  to  each  other  in  functioning.    The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
discussed  in  part  in  the  pages  which  follow.    TY   le  answers  are  generally 
much  more  important  in  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  of  a 
school  system  to  control  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  than  the  mere  state- 
ment that  such-and-such  a  service  exists,  or  does  not  exist,  in  that  city» 

What  are  the  Bases  on  Which  the  Development  of  School  Maladjustment 
Control  Programs  seem  to  Rest?    The  Framework  for  Planning  Such 
Programs  and  for  Determining  Types  of  Service  the  School  can 
Develop  to  Best  Advantage. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  programs  of  individual  cities  shows  that  there 

seem  to  be  several  ways  in  which  the  maladjustment  control  program  Of  a  school 

system  is  enhanced  beyond  the  minimum  essentials  embraced  by  the  orthodox 

line-up  of  services  given  at  the  top  of  this  page.    One  is  through  a  thousand- 


-fold  enrichment  of  the  value  of  each  of  theae  unite  which  accrues  from 
making  the  policy  of  reduction  of  maladjustment  an  omnipresent  consideration 
in  planning.    The  second  is  through  the  accretion  of  new  and  needed  special 
services  as  soon  as  the  value  01  these  for  the  control  of  maladjustment  is 
clearly  proved,  and  the  practicality  of  the  added  service  is  not  in  question 
The  third,  least  spectacular,  but  most  important,  is  the  infiltration  of 
maladjustment  control,  as  a  basic  concern  of  the  school,  into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  school's  job;  teaching  and  administration,  as  well  as  in 
the  so-called  special  services* 

Such  development  would  seem  to  rest  on  four  general  basest  (1)  The 
adoption  of  an  adaptation  of  some  service  proved  effective  elsewhere; 
(2)  Reference  to  "yardsticks*  of  effectiveness  implied  in  the  recommended 
programs  emanating  from  special  studies  of  this  problem;  (5)  Reference  to 
research  and  studies  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  causal-complex  underlying 
the  development  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  as  these  researches  un- 
cover facts  and  data  significant  for  changes  in  the  school's  work  with  youth 
and,  (4)  Application  of  each  of  the  above nrocedurea  to  a.  continuing  process 
of  research,  surveys  ■  and,  planning  within  each  school'  Byate«», 

The  first  two  approaches  to  planning  for  maladjustment  control  will  be 
examined  briefly.    This  will  be  followed  by  a  much  more  detailed  utilization 
of  process  #5,  in  an  appraisal  of  the  aspects  of  tne  problem  in  which  it 
seems  that  the  schools  mignt  well  develop  extensions  of  adjustment  services, 
or  achieve  similar  ends  by  modifications  of  present  practices.    Out  of  tms 
appraisal,  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  general  way  a  framework  for  program  plan- 
ning for  the  individual  city  survey  may  be  evolved. 

Tne  first-named  process,  that  wluch  is  based  on  modifications  or 
adaptations  of  programs  developed  in  other  cities,  seems  to  have  been  fairly 


frequently  used.  It  has  certain  values.  Some  must  experiment  in  new  ways 
of  meeting  old  problems,  if  progress  is  to  be  made.  It  is  better  that  there 
be  various  experiments  on  segments  of  the  problem  going  on  in  different 
cities  all  the  time,  than  to  have  all  ex  eriment  broadly  at  once,  or  to  have 
none  experiment  at  all.  When  enhanced  efficacy  seems  to  be  proved  in  a  cer-* 
tain  approach  on  the  basis  of  a  restricted  use  of  it,  then  it  may  with  profift 
be  tried  by  others.  The  great  danger  in  this  particular  type  of  program 
development,  is  that  of  faddish  imitation  of  highly  publicized  organizations 
of  other  cities,  without  a  careful  measuring  of  their  applicability  to  the 
local  situation* 

The  second  approach  is  that  of  reference  to  established  "standards*  for 
maladjustment  control  or  delinquency  prevention  programs.  Although  they 
cannot  actually  be  considered  "well  established  standards"  against  which  a 
school  system  could  measure  its  provisions  directly,  there  are  several  list- 
ings of  services  which  their  authors  th  ink  should  serve  as  framework  for 
a  delinquency  prevention  program  in  the  school  setting.  Several  of  the 
better  known  listings  ar-  .  that  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  1/  that  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy ,£/  that  given  by  the 
Cluecks^  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Council,it/  that  given  by  Carr  in 
his  recent  book  on  the  subject,^/  and  that  of  the  New  York  Joint  Committee 
on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency^/ 


1/  Children's  Bureau.    Facts  About  Juvenile  Delinquency!  It»  Prevention 


and  Treatment.  Bureau  Publication  No.  215,  p.  14-19. 

2/  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  1940.  Preliminary 
Statement,  p.  87-109. 

2/  Massachusetts  Child  Council.  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Massachusetts 
a  Public  Responsibility,  p.  159-140.  " 

4/  Preventing  Crime,  op.  cit..    Intro.,  p.  10. 

5/  Carr,  Lowell  J.  op.  cit.  p.  554-555. 

6/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit.  p.  1J-18 


Examination  of  the9e  listings  indicates  that  possibly  their  greatest 
usefulness  lies  in  separate  consideration  of  the  items,  rather  than  in 
any  attempt  to  synthesize  an  overall  yardstick  from  them.    A  typical  listing 
is  that  of  the  Children's  Bureau  which  recommends  the  following  as  essen- 
tials for  a  delinquency  prevention  program:    health  services,  attendance 
department  with  a  social  work  approach  ,  visiting  teachers  and  school  coun- 
selor, special  schools  and  classes,  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
and  child-study  departments  and  clinics.    There  are  certain  points  on  which 
these  "authorities"  exhibit  almost  complete  agreement  and  that,  of  course, 
should  be  given  proper  weight  in  program  planning.    (For  example,  they  all 
concur  on  the  value  of  the  child  guidance  clinic  and  the  clinical  approach.) 
Reference  will  be  made  to  these  listings  at  pertinent  parts  in  this  study. 

Planning  process  #5  involves  the  use  of  research  in  planning.    In  the 
preliminary  statement  of  the  recent  White  House  Conf erenceVit  is  pointed 
out  that, 

"Planning  is  a  requisite  to  progress  in  any  endeavor.    Aside  from 
experience,  research  provides  the  only  sound  basis  for  planning.  This 
function  is  becoming  recognized  as  an  essential  aspect  of  administra- 
tion In  education,  as  in  other  enterprises,  policy  making  involves 

choices  that  can  wisely  be  applied  only  on  the  basis  of  facts. ..Educa- 
tion research  is  stiii  in  an  early  period  of  growth.    Knowledge  of 
child  development  is  advancing  rapidly  through  research.    Only  a  small 
proportion  of  present  day  knowledge,  however,  is  actually  being  applied 
to  classroom  procedures." 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  the  findings  of  crimin- 
ological and  educational  research  on  the  etiology  of  maladjustment  and  del- 
inquency, for  guidance  in  the  planning  of  services  to  control  maladjustment. 
The  jump  is  not  often  made  directly  from  the  research  data  to  actual  change 
in  practice,  however.    Usually  it  seems  best  that  there  be  some  weighing  of 

the  practicality  and  efficacy  of  the  proposed  change,  by  survey  of  some 

1/    Washington,  D.C.    White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy 
Preliminary  Statements    (January,  19**0)  p.  107-3  and  110. 


similar  or  related  program  already  developed  elsewhere. 

The  following  pages  represent  an  application  of  this  process  to  vari- 
ous areas  of  school  functioning  in  which  maladjustment  or  delinquency  is 
seen,  or  in  which  there  seem  to  be  definite  possibilities  for  the  school 
to  develop  certain  aspects  of  maladjustment  control. 

The  Personality  and  Attitudes  of  the  Teacher  in 
Relationship  to  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency 

Planners  of  programs  for  the  control  of  maladjustment  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  classroom  teacher  for  their 
efforts.  The  special  services  of  the  schools  touch  directly  the  lives  of 
approximately  5$  of  the  school  population;  the  entire  school  population  is 
confronted  daily  by  the  classroom  teacher.  Out  of  this  face  to  face  meet- 
ing of  child  and  teacher,  education  and  growth  and  adjustment  are  supposed 
to  come  to  the  latter* 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  instances  these  are. indeed  what  the  teacher 
brings.    Unfortunately  there  is  some  evidence  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  she  may  either  fail  to  do  her  part  toward  the  control  of  maladjustment 
or  may  actually  cause  it  to  develop.    To  such  degree  as  this  may  be  the 
case,  the  school  would  certainly  seem  to  have  a  responsibility  for  making 
provisions  for  control. 

At  the  height  of  the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Mental  Hygiene 
movement,  there  were  many  statements  and  reports  of  studies  of  the  mental 
health  of  teachers  or  of  teacher  Attitudes  in  their  effects  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  school  child.    Some  of  these  studies,  such  as  that  of  Masoni/ 
seem     to  indicate  a  fairly  high  incidence  of  poor  mental  health  among 
teachers.    Townsend  went  even  further,  in  stating,  "Investigations  indicate 


1/  Mason,  Frances  V.    A  Study  of  Seven  Hundred  Maladjusted  School 
Teachers,  Mental  Hygiene,  XV  (1915),  p.  576-599.  


clearly  the  prevalence  of  emotionally  unstable,  neurotic,  and  even  psycho- 
pathic personalities  in  public  school  teaching  positions.    Studies  have  dis- 
closed that  the  chances  are  almost  7  to  1  that  in  the  course  of  12  years  of 
public  school  education  a  child  win  encounter  at  least  2  such  maladjusted 
persons  in  the  teacher's  position.  1/ 

Such  a  statement  as  that  made  above  depends  somewhat  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  "neurotic,"  "unstable,"  or  "psychopathic"  used  in  the  studies.  The 
writer  believes  that  it  is  a  little  extreme.    This  judgment  is  based  on  his 
experience  five  years  ago  in  carefully  planned  interviews  with  over  fOU 
school  teachers^  on  the  behavior  problems  of  their  pupils.    In  these  inter- 
views, which  were  or  some  length,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rate  the  person- 
ally traits  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  her  attitude  toward  the  child.  Some 
unusual  personalities,  a  few  seenungly  quite  neurotic  or  unstable,  ana  at 
least  one  who  seemed  psychopathic,  were  uncovered  in  this  procedure.  But 
they  were  very  few  in  total,  ana  even  allowing  for  the  faults  in  the  inter- 
view as  a  technxque  for  such  diagnosis,  the  ratio  was  far  short  of  that 
implied  by  Townsend's  statement* 

Yet  if  there  were  no  more  than  10  in  all  who  were  really  unstable  or 
neurotic,  tnat  would  mean  that  approximately  55°  children  a  year  in  those 
cities  were  being  subjected  to  the  day  by  day  impact  or  those  personalities, 
and  had  no  escape  therefrom  (except  by  truancy).    How  much  effect  does  this 
actually  have  on  the  child?    How  much  maladjustment  may  thus  be  caused? 


1/  Townsend,  Ernest  M.    The  Implications  of  the  Psychologist  for 
public  School  Pupn  Personnel,    Training  School  Bulletin  XXIX  (February, 
1955),  p.  185-91. 

2/  This  was  part  of  the  program  of  the  Cambridge-Somerviile  Youth 
Study,  a  10-year  growth  study  of  the  Oabot  Foundation,  Cambridge,  Mass* 
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A  study  by  Boynton  and  otnerai/  seemed  to  indicate  quite  cxeariy  that 
a  degree  of  maladjustment  does  result,  even  when  the  exposure  has  been  for 
only  2£  months.    The  investigation  involved  75  teachers  and  1095  pupils  in 
Grades  V  and  VI  of  a  city  school  system.    There  was  shown  a  significant  and 
consistent  difference  in  adjustment  in  favor  of  the  children  associated  with 
the  more  stable  teachers. 

The  conclusion  that  poor  mental  health  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
be  readily  transmitted  to  her  pupiis  seems  logical  enough  but  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  convincing  research  on  the  matter.    There  would  seem  to  be  value 
if  some  researches  could  be  made  which  would  indicate  something  of  the 
actual  incidence  of  such  harmful  teachers  on  school  instructional  staffs* 

This  whole  matter  assumes  tremendous  importance  in  any  consideration  of 
maladjustment  and  delinquency,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  part  that  fail- 
ure, retardation,  and  truancy  piay  in  the  development  of  those  socially 
undesirable  conditions.    Assuredly  some  failure,  retardation,  and  truancy 
ate  based  on  unfavorable  pupii-teacner  relationships,  some  of  which  may  come 
from  the  poor  mental  health  of  the  teacher.       These  conditions:  sometimes 
seem  to  have  direct  rather  than  indirect  effect  in  developing  maladjustment 
and  delinquency. 

For  example,  Healy  and  Bronner  stated  in  a  recent  book  based  on  a  very 
carefui  research  in  which  well-matched  controls  were  used,  in  a  long  term 
study, 

"Mucn  more  significant  was  it  to  find  that  no  less  than  40  per 
cenx  of  these  young  people  (the  delinquents)  expressed  a  marked  disiiice 
for  school  and  15  per  cent  said  that  they  hated  one  or  more  of  their 
teacners." 

"Amere  h%  of  the  controls  (non-delinquents)  expressed  any  such 
dislikes...  (none  expressed  the  hatred  for  a  teacher) .. .14  per  cent 


Q+«v.*i^+B°yT^on»  av  Dagger,  Harriet,  and  Turner,  Masai,    The  Emotional 

Stabnitv  ofTeachers  and  PnpTla.    J^Mrr^of  Juvenile-^&eaear^h,  XVTTT 


(October,  195^0,  p.  225-252. 
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of  the  delinquents  considered  themselves  unpopular  or  teased  in  school 
—none  of  the  controls."  1/ 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  of  teacher's  attitudes  has  a  slightly 
different  relationship  to  the  control  of  maladjustment.    This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  teachers  have  the  necessary  sensitivity  to  be  aware  of  con- 
ditions of  developing  maladjustment  in  their  pupils,  and  understanding 
enough  of  such  problems,  either  to  give  corrective  attention  thereto  them- 
selves, or  to  refer  the  child  for  needed  help.    These  questions  were  first 
aroused  widely  by  Wickman£/  who  discovered  a  striking  contrast  in  the 
ratings  of  children's  problem  behavior  by  teachers,  as  against  those  made 
by  mental  hygienists.    The  essence  of  the  findings  was  that  the  teachers 
tended  to  be  overly  concerned  about  aggressive  behavior  and  did  not  give 
proper  attention  to  the  developing  difficulties  of  the  recessive,  withdrawn 
child.    In  general,  his  findings  were  corroborated  by  those  of  Laycock^/ 
and  others. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  study  made  by  Snyder  shows,  for  example, 
that  "annoying  others"  was  reported  150  times  as  against  "oversensitivity* 
which  was  reported  5  times;  that  "inattention"  was  reported  100  times; 
"fearfulness"  but  once.    Recommendations  by  teachers  for  the  correction  of 
problems  were  almost  entirely  disciplinary  or  punitive  in  nature  as;  "scold- 
ing," "punishment,11  "should  be  made  to  realize  that  instant  obedience  is 
necessary."    This  last  becomes  doubly  important  when  it  is  found  that  the 
question,  "Do  you  feel  that  nobody  loves  you?"  was  the  second  most  highly 
differentiating  question  between  the  problem  and  non-problem  groups  in  the 

1/    Healy,  William  H,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.    o£.  cit.  page  48,62. 

2/    Wickman,  E.  K.,  Children's  Behavior  and  Teachers'  Attitudes.  p»  2kZ 

2/    Laycock,  S.R.,  Teachers1  Reactions  to  Maladjustments  of  School 

Children  British  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  1,  195^, 

p.  11-29. 
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15,652  children  studied^/ 

An  even  more  significant  item  of  this  study  in  this  writer ls  belief 
is  that  although  6.9  per  cent  of  the  children  were  recognized  by  the 
teachers  as  problems  of  a  serious  sort,  only  .15  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
were  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  teachers  reported  the  use  of  any  child  guidance  agency,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  definite  program  had  been  set  up  within  a  few  years.    This  resistance 
to  the  use  of  specialized  services  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  problem 
children  is  very  pronounced  among  large  numbers  of  school  teachers.  Many 
teachers  resist  the  thought  of  "stigmatizing"  the  child  by  thus  referring 
him  for  help.    Others  seem  to  believe  that  "it  is  all  tomfoolery",  and  that 
"all  he  needs  is  to  learn  to  mind."    These  are  some  of  the  attitudes  which 
need  to  be  considerably  modified  if  the  school  is  to  do  its  share  in  what 
is  assuredly  an  area  of  school  responsibility  for  the  control  of  malad justmentt 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  has  made  the  following  statement 
regarding  this  matter^ 

Within  the  school  it  is  the  teacher's  task  to  detect  any  lack  of 
adjustment  to  surroundings  as  well  as  observable  defects  and  deficien- 
cies in  development.    She  notices  and  records  the  first  apparent  symptoms 
of  trouble.    It  is  her  task,  not  only  to  refer  the  child  t©  the  proper 
authorities  within  the  school  system,  in  order  that  necessary  remedial 
measures  may  be  undertaken,  but  also  to  follow  up  the  case,  when  the 
child  returns  to  the  classroom,  to  see  that  adequate  treatment  has  been 
given  and  adjustments  made.    The  nature  of  this  responsibility  demands 
that  the  teacher  be  able  to  detect  maladjustments  and  deficiencies 
during  the  ordinary  school  routine;  such  facility  requires  special 
preparation  plus  highly  skilled  supervision  for  its  develppment  and 
maintenance •  "is/ 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  from  the  survey  of  reports  and  manuals  just 
how  much  the  schools  are  doing  to  improve  teacher  attitudes  in  matters 


1/  Snyder,  Louise  May.    The  Problem  Ghild  in  the  Jersey  City  Elementary 
Schools.    Journal  of  Educational  Sociology.  IV.,Pt.l,  ( February, 1954),  p. 544 
2/  Educational  Policies  Commission,    dp.  cit. .  p.  96. 
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pertaining  to  child  maladjustment.    The  Jersey  City  study  previously  cited 
tells  of  teachers  and  principals  participating  in  clinical  conferences  held 
by  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service,  and  also  taking  in-servibe  training  cour*- 
ses.-i/This  latter  method  is  in  vogue  in  many  states,  through  the  practice 
of  having  special  courses  in  sociology  or  mental  hygiene,  or  on  delinquency 
given  in  the  teachers1  colleges,         is  questionable  how  much  carry-over 
there  is  from  these  courses  to  actual  practice*    Some  research  on  ratings 
of  the  attitudes  of  teachers  who  have  had  such  courses,  five  years  after 
graduation,  as  against  those  who  have  not  had  them,  would  seem  indicated  as 
possibly  helpful  in  deciding  how  much  these  courses  do  help. 

On  the  whole,  in-service  training  appears  to  have  more  promising  possi- 
bilities.   The  teacher  being  given  this  type  of  training  should  then  be  able 
better  to  retain  the  attitudinal  implications,  through  seeing  everyday  in  her 
classroom  passible  applications  of  the  principles  taught.    Closer  direction 
of  such  training,  and  closer  coordination  of  the  courses  to  actual  work  with 
the  maladjusted  child  were  among  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  3/  Perhaps  most  effective  is  having  the 
child  guidance  worker,  or  other  special  service  worker  actually  help  the 
individual  teacher  with  a  problem  from  her  classroom.    Several  of  the  spe- 
cial manuals  and  reports  surveyed  emphasized  this  point.    Dexter  suggests 
that  actual  experience  in  the  child  guidance  clinic    is  "the  most  adequate 
means  of  equipping  the  teacher  for  her  task  of  understanding  them. " (maladjus- 
ted children)^ 

1/  Snyder,  Louise  May.  op.  cit..  p.  552. 

2/  Massachusetts  Child  Council.  Social  Service  Courses  in  State  Teacher a1 
Colleges,  (mimeo),  p.  7. 

V  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 

5/  Dexter,  Elizabeth  E.  Treatment  of  the  Child  Through  the  School  Envi- 
ronment.   Mental  Hygiene.  XII  (April.  1926).  p.  558. 
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Another  teacher  personnel  problem  which  is  related  to  pupil  maladjust- 
ment, is  that  of  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  occasional  case  of  a  markedly- 
unstable  or  psychopathic  teacher.    There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  an 
extremely  difficult  problem.    It  is  not  ordinarily  mentioned  in  reports  of 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  I  found  nothing  in  the  reports  studied  a- 
bout  it.    It  does  seem  important  to  protect  teachers  against  unjust  accusa- 
tion.   It  is  important  not  to  bring  about  a.  condition  teachers  describe, as 
"tearing  down  the  discipline  of  the  school  in  a  neighborhood." 

Yet  it  does  occur  that  sometimes  there  are  teachers  in  service  who  have 
developed  abnormal  personality  conditions,  conditions  harmful  to  the  children 
placed  under  their  care.    They  may  have  become  harsh,  domineering,  unfair, 
cruel  or  sadistic,  on  the  one  hand*,  or  have  become  soft  and  weepy, and  have 
lost  control,  on  the  other.    And  for  every  year  that  a  teacher  in  such  a 
mental  state,  is  in  charge  of  youngsters  in  a  classroom  situation,  some 
50  children  are  being  subjected  to  the  possibility  of  school-induced  person- 
ality maladjustment  or  of  developing  failure  habits  or  truancy  as  an  escape* 
Occasionally  the  case  of  a  teacher  or  principal  of  this  sort  becomes  so  well 
known  throughout  an  entire  community,  that  it  comes  to  affect  the  attitudes 
of  that  community,  not  only  toward  the  school,  but  also  toward  other  insti- 
tutions of  society*    There  is  no  easy  answer,  yet  in  fairness  to  the  children 
some  answer  should  be  sought  where  it  is  all  possible.    It  might  be  helpful, 
if,  in  a  symposium  of  school  administrators,  there  were  some  interchange  of 
ideas  for  the  handling  of  this  type  of  situation* 

A  variety  of  neighborhood  or  district  study  suggests  itself  as  a  means 
of  discovering  "sore-spots"  of  this  sort  before  too  much  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  child,  and  indirectly,  to  the  school  system*    Take  the  matter 
of  vandalism  against  school  property*    Sometimes  the  genesis  of  the  vandal 
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impulse  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  even  in  interviews  with  the  offenders 
At  other  times  there  is  a  clearly  apparent  hatred  for  some  principal  or 
teacher  at  the  bottom  of  it.    The  school  becomes  identified  more  or  less  at 
the  property  of  the  hated  teacher,  and  in  striking  out  against  it,  the  van- 
dal is  sometimes  striking  back  at  school  and  society  in  the  most  effective 
way  he  can  conceive.    A  spot-map,  or  other  device  for  pointing  out  the 
districts  which  have  suffered  repeated  episodes  of  vandalism,  while  conti- 
guous school  districts  have  remained  practically  unblemished  in  this  respect 
might  in  some  cases  prove  to  be  a  helpful  index  of  poor  pupil-teacher-princitf 
pal,  or  community-school  relations. 

The  same  type  of  study  might  well  be  applied  to  discovering  schools 
and  school  districts  where  there  are  situations  such  as  the  following^ 
(l)  districts  where  delinquency  rates,  or  commitments    to  disciplinary 
schools  are  very  high,  but  from  which  there  are  practically  no  referrals  for 
clinical,  diagnostic  or  other  special  adjusment  help,  and,  (2)  schools  or 
classrooms  from  which  truancy  is  much  higher  than  from  others  nearby. 

Many  other  ways  of  dealing  with  teacher  or  principal  attitudes  which 
may  be  creating  maladjustment,  or  at  least  failing  to  control  its  development, 
might  well  be  worked  out#    The  influence  of  a  broadly  planned  adjustment 
service  operating  in  a  school  system  and  really  making  itself  felt  therein, 
is  perhaps  the  best  way,  in  the  long  run,  of  dealing  with  this  area  of  problem. 

On  the  positive  side  of  tue  question,  it  is  clear  that  well-adjusted, 
interested,  and  helpfully  understanding  classroom  teachers  often  can  do  far 
more  than  the  clinician  in  helping  the  incipiently  problem  child,  or  the 
normal  child,  for  that  matter,  to  wholesome  adjustment  in  life»    Such  a  tea- 
cWev  may  well  be  giving  character  education  in  its  best  sense, to  her  pupils 
through  almost  all  of  her  everyday  relationships  with  them. 
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Maladjustments  Which  Arise  as  a  Result  of  the  Child's  Inability, 
or  Seeming  Inability  to  Meet  the  Academic  Demands  of  the  School: 

Failure  and  Retardation. 

Those  who  seek  to  be  able  to  pick  out  potential  future  delinquents  and 
criminals  often  look  for  certain  se  guide-posts  to  aid  their  search*  The 
guide  posts  to  which  most  attention  is  paid  are  those  labeled  "Poverty", 
"Slum  Neighborhood,"  "The  Broicen  home,"  "Bad  Associates,"  "Lack  of  Recrea- 
tional Facilities,"  and  the  iiice.    Yet  that  signpost  which  could  be  labelle< 
"School  Failure  and  Retardation,"  if  followed,  would  prove  to  be  a  sure  an 
indicator  as  any  of  these.    This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  other  conditions 
listed  play  no  part  in  the  development  of  a  delinquent  career.    They  do. 
In  various  combinations,  they  provide  "high  risk  situations"  of  one  sort  or 
other.    But  researches  and  studies  have  indicated  clearly  that  "School  Fai- 
lure and  Retardation"  are  exceedingly  high  risk  situations  in  many  cases* 

Typical,  are  the  findings  of  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  who  state; 

"Another  important  factor  in  this  general  connection  is  that  of 
school  retardation,  which  is  related  not  only  to  the  mental  makeup  of 
our  juvenile  delinquents,  but  also  to  their  school  attendance  and  be- 
havior, and  to  the  great  mobility  of  their  families.  Of  955  known  cases 
in  which  the  extent  of  school  retardation  was  known,  only  145  boys  (15.5 
per  cent)  were  not  retarded  in  school;  219  (25.5%)  were  retarded  one 
year;  261  (27.9%),  two  years;  228  (24.4%),  three  or  more  years;  and  82 
(8.8%)  were  in  ungraded  classes.  Thus  a  total  of  790  juveniles  (84.5%) 
were  at  least  one  year  behind  grade  in  their  school  work.".=/ 

The  Gluecks  then  point  out  that  the  percentage  of  all  children  re- 
tarded in  schools  of  that  area  at  that  time  was  but  12  per  cent* 
Teagarden  comments  on  this; 

"The  Glueck  study  of  1000  juvenile  delinquents  found  school  situa* 
tions  to  be  of  great  significance.    In  fact,  among  the  six  factors 
deemed  by  them  to  be  most  significant  in  predicting  the  unsuccessful 
outcomes,  were  two  having  to  do  directly  with  the  school;  namely,  conduct 
record  in  school,  and  school  retardation.    It  is  not  in  place  here  to 


1/  Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Glueck,  Eleanor.    One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents.  p.tiB. 
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make  detailed  analysis  of  these  factors.    One  wonders,  however,  how 
much  attempt  to  study,  understand,  and  help  these  1000  juvenile  delin- 
quents the  schools,  were  making  while  they  were  reporting  "retardation 
and  mi s conduct. *1/ 

Peyser,  principal  of  P.  8.  #181,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  many  years, 

reported  other  findings,  as  follows; 

"Out  of  425  cases  in  the  New  York  City  Reformatory  for  whom  I  had 
complete  original  school  records,  557,  or  84.4$  were  retarded  one  to 
eleven  terms*    The  situation  among  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
was  even  more  striking.    Out  of  166  cases  for  whom  I  had  complete 
educational  histories,  154  or  92.8#  were  retarded.    School  failure 
appears  to  have  been  the  unfortunate  experience  of  these  lads  more  than 
any  other  condition,  including  poverty,  broken  homes,  absence  of  re- 
ligious association,  physical  defect,  mental  defectiveness,  psychopathic 
states,  or  even  truancy. 

«2/ 

The  above  data  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
school  failure  and  retardation  enter  into  the  picture  of  the  development  of 
a  delinquent.    The  almost  equally  high  incidence  of  chronic  truancy  in  this 
group  seems  to  be  related  to  this  lack  of  success  in  school.    It  is  natural 
for  an  individual  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  he  meets  constant  defeat. 
Probably  also  related,  is  the  finding  of  Healy  and  Bronner  that  40  per  cent 
of  their  delinquent  group  expressed  a  "strong  dislike  for  school,  while  only 
4  per  cent  of  their  non-delinquent  brothers  reported  such  dislike. *2/  For 
that  matter,  failure  is  maladjustment  in  itself,  in  that  it  represents  a 
situation  in  which  the  individual  child  is  unable  to  adjust  to  the  progress 
of  his  age-mates. 

Almofit  every  social  worker  with  experience  in  helping,  or  trying  to 
help  maladjustmd  children,  has  commented  on  the  fact  that  two  outstanding 
characteristics  of  such  children  arej  (1)  the  lack  of  a  feeling  of  being 


1/  Teag«rden,  Florence.    Child  Psychology  for  Professional  Workers,  p. 4] '6. 
2/  Peyser,  Nathan.    Character  Building  for  Crime  Prevention,  in  Pfeven- 
ting  Crime,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

2/  Healy,  William,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.    op.  cit..  p.  62. 
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accepted  and  wanted,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  a  feeling  of  being  worthwhile,  and 

in  some  way,  a  success.    It  is  out  of  the  social  hunger  created  by  such 

feelings  that  anti-social  desires  and  behavior  often  seem  to  arise.  When 

a  child  is  confronted  with  open  failure  at  the  beginning  of  his  school 

career  and  perhaps  condemned  to  such  failure  all  through  that  career,  much 

is  done  toward  creating  such  undesirable  feelings  and  behavior. 

3ymond8  has  well  said; 

"Failure  to  achieve  success  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  causing  maladjustments  among  school  pupils.  Schools 
should  be  more  alert  to  the  effects  of  failure  in  school  work  upon  the 
personalities  of  children  and  should  make  every  effort  to  prevent  such 
failure.    To  understand  a  child  who  becomes  a  problem,  one  should  in- 
quire in  what  ways  he  is  unsucessful.".!/ 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  conments  succintlyj  "perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  pupil  adjustment  is  reflected  in  the 
amount  of  success  or  failure  it  produces. 

■2/ 

The  problem  seems  based  on  the  illusion  of  the  "average"  school  child, 
in  a  school  world,  where  not  only  intelligence,  but  all  the  other  personality 
traits,  aptitudes,  and  conversely,  handicaps  and  defects,  are  to  be  found, 
not  in  a  nice  band  of  averageness,  but  in  a  wide  range  curve  of  normal  dis- 
tribution.   In  the  "old  days"  there  was  a  certain  automatic  selective  pre* 
cess  whereby  those  least  able  to  keep  step  in  academic  progress,  dropped  out* 
or  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents.    With  present  compulsory  attendance  and 
child  labor  laws,  no  longer  is  this  possible.    The  child  must  stay  in  school, 
must  try  to  meet  the  standards  set  for  him,  standards  he  cannot  meet* 

Failure  may  be  due  to  the  child's  lack  of  the  necessary  intelligence, 

1/  Symonds,  Percival.    Fundamental  Drives  to  Action,  in  The  Adjustment 
of  the  Elementary  School  Child.  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  National  Elementary 
School  Principal,  p.240. 

2/  Joint  Committee  on  Malad justment  and  Delinquency*  op.  cit..  p.  19* 
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but  it  may  also  be  due  to  many  other  causes;  to  physical  defect,  to  a  specif 
fic  disability  in  a  learning  skill,  poor  teaching,  poor  home  conditions  such 
as  excessive  moving  about,  lack  of  reading  readiness  due  to  mental  immaturity, 
lack  of  interest  or  effotftin  school  by  the  pupil,  a  curriculum  and  teaching 
process  ill-adapted  to  his  needs  and  abilities,  or  any  other  of  a  variety  ofj 
possible  causes  or  combinations  of  causes.    But  in  one  sense,  every  school 
failure  is  in  part  the  failure  of  the  school,  which  as  agency  of  society, 
has  failed  to  bring  that  child  into  adjustment  to  the  progress  of  his  class* 
mates,  or  failed  to  provide  him  with  a  learning  path  along  which  he  could 
successfully  stride,  or  failed  to  arouse  from  him  the  effort  needed  for 
school  success.    Basically  this  comes  about  from  attempts  to  make  vastly 
differing  children  fit  certain  common  molds. 

Table |V,  based  on  figures  taken  from  the  reports  of  one  of  the  large 
cities  studied,  shows  the  percentage  not  promoted  in  each  grade  of  that 
city's  school  system.    This  does  not  represent  the  best  record  in  this  re- 
spect; it  certainly  does  not  represent  the  worst.    Notice  that  according  to 
the  figures  given  in  the  table,  there  has  been  practically  no  change  in 
the  percentage  of  failure  in  the  elementary  schools  of  th»t  city  over  the 
past  seven  year  period.    It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  this  table  that 
the  percentage  of  failure  for  any  particular  grade  remains  almost  constant 
for  that  grade  in  most  instances. 

All  the  expected  improvements  in  the  teaching  process,  in  a  markedly 
lower  pupil-teacher  ratio,  in  "considering  the  child  as  an  individual",  in 
remedial  work,  all  these,  and  other  procedures  planned  to  make  for  better 
adjustment  and  progress  for  the  child  in  school,  have  seemingly  made  for 
for  little  change  in  the  incidence  of  failure  in  this  particular  school 
syetem.    Today,  ae  was  the  case  seven  years  ago»  one  child  In  every  threa 
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or  four  entering  the  first  grade,  is  foredoomed  to  begin  his  school  career 

by  being  kept  back  in  one  of  the  primary  grades.    The  unfortunate  chagges 

in  attitude  toward  school  likely  to  result  therefrom,  may  start  to  appear 

the  following  year,  or  may  take  several  years  to  ripen  into  overt  difficulty 

The  comparative  figures  for  non-promotion  in  kindergarten  and  in  Grade 

I  in  Table  IV  should  receive  particular  attention*    The  following  appears j 

TABLE  V.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Non-Promotion  in  Kindergarten  and 
Grade  I,  Before  and  After  a  Marked  Change  in  Kindergarten  Intake  and 
Promotion  Policy. 


Before  Change 


After  Change 


Kdgt.  Gr.I. 


Kdgt.    Gr.  I. 


Percentage  of 


Percentage  of 


non-promotion 

non-promotion 

1956 

15 

14 

1959 

1 

15 

1957 

16 

Ik 

1940 

1 

14 

195« 

16 

15 

19^1 

1 

14 

19^2 

1 

14 

Average  percentage  of 

non- p  r omo ti  on 

15 

14.5 

1 

14.25 

A  picture  such  as  that  presented  by  this  table  leads  one  to  one  or  other 
of  two  likely  conclusions.    Either  the  staff  of  this  school  system  has  come  |to 
accept  this  set  percentage  of  retardation  for  each  grade  as  inevitable,  and 
a  practical  way  of  correcting  for  individual  differences,  or  it  has  tried 
to  reduce  that  percentage  and  has  had  negligible  success  in  that  task.  If 
any  city  either  tacitly  or  overtly  is  committed  to  the  former  view,  the  so- 
cially dangerous  implications  of  such  a  policy  are  indicated  by  the  studies 
quoted  on  the  preceding  pages,  and  should  give  pause  to  any  thought  of 
crystallizing  a  policy  of  "adjustment*  based  on  having  a  child  repeat  for 
a  year  or  more  exactly  the  same  work  which  he  has  just  failed. 
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Actually  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  system  of  this 
city  showed  that  he  was  very  intent  on  "lessening  the  number  of  children  who 
experience  failure  at  the  outset  of  school  life,  an  experience  which  too  of- 
ten in  the  past  has  resulted  from  the  admission  of  children  to  Grade  I  before 
they  had  developed  the  mental  maturity  requisite  for  success  at  that  level." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "It  is  generally  conceded  that  first  learnings  are  most  im- 
portant learnings.    Furthermore,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  failure  begets 
failure,  just  as  surely  as  does  success  beget  success* 

«1/ 

With  this  background  of  thinking,  the  age  for  admission  to  kindergarten 
in  that  city  was  raised.    The  percentage  of  non-promotion  from  the  kinder- 
garten was  reduced  from  16  per  cent  to  1  per  cent.    Kindergarten  teachers 
released  by  the  reduction  of  kindergarten  class  registers  were  assigned  to 
help  the  primary  teachers,  thus  giving  the  latter  opportunity  to  concentrate 
on  a  program  of  remedial  work.    In  various  other  ways  there  was  what  seemed 
to  be  a  well-considered  program  of  emphasis  on  the  reduction  of  failure  in 
the  primary  grades.    Yet  the  percentage  of  failure  there  has  remained  essen- 
tially unchanged  over  the  years.    What  was  the  reason  for  this  failure  to 
reduce  failure? 

The  example  cited  is  merely  a  fairly  sharp  delineation  of  a  problem 
that  is  an  old  and  troublesome  one  to  school  administrators.  In  terms  of  the 
amount  of  maladjustment  produced  by  such  failure,  it  is  well  that  they  do 
show  concern.  It  was  evident  from  many  of  the  school  reports  studied,  that 
administrators  generally,  while  not  in  all  instances  seeing  the  maladjustment 
implications  as  clearly  as  did  the  superintendent  of  this  particular  city, 
nevertheless  were  seeking  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 


1/  City  X,  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  1959. 
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of  failure  in  the  primary  grades.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  easy  "answer" 
and  because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  there  could  not  be. 

Of  the  cities  studied  Seattle  reports  the  greatest  success  in  the  re- 
duction of  school  failures  while  retaining  regular  promotion  procedure.  In 
June,  1955,  only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  population  were  not 
promoted.    By  June,  1956,  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to  5*5  P«r  cent. 
These  figures  are  for  the  entire  elementary  school,  Grades  1-8.    This  re- 
duction was  accomplished  without  lowering  of  standards,  as  indicated  by 
results  of  the  use  of  nationally  standardized  tests.    The  reasons  for  this 
reduction  of  failure,  as  stated  in  the  annual  reporti/were/  the  remedial 
program,  child  guidance,  attendance  work:,  lower  pupil  load  per  teacher, 
an  intensive  health  program,  and  attention  to  individual  needs.  Seattle 
ha 8  her  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  her  educational  psychologists,  and  the  home 
visitors  of  the  attendance  department  all  housed  together  and  working  in 
close  cooperation  under  one  director*    Of  course,  Seattle  also  has  other 
advantages,  such  as  the  relatively  selected  nature  of  her  population. 

One  of  the  simplest  "answers"  to  this  problem  of  failure  might  seem 
to  be  the  simple  abolishment  of  non-promotion  or  failure  in  the  primary 
grades.    The  practical  difficulties  giving  pause  to  those  who  thiruc  thus, 
are  hinted  at  by  the  statement  of  Saunders,  who,  after  making  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  said,  "many  superintendents  believe  in  100  per 
cent  promotion  policy;  few  practice  it."!/    A  three  -year  unit  for  the  first 
three  grades  automatically  avoids  the  issue  for  those  grades.    Such  units 
were  tried  in  four  of  tne  cities  in  our  survey,  Rochester,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis  and  Pittsburg. 


1/  Seattle,  Washington.  Board  of  Education.  Annual  Report,  iy4i 
2/  Saunders,  Carieton  M.  Promotion  or  Failure  for  the  Elementary  School 
Pupil?,  p.  71. 
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The  experience  of  Rocnester  in  the  use  of  this  plan  is  summarized  as 
follows; 

"The  continuous  progress  plan  of  promotion  utilized  in  Rocnester' s 
elementary  scxi^ols,  while  it  offers  many  administrative  difficulties  and 
has  weaknesses,  does  recognize  that  individuals  travel  at  different 
speed 8.    It  does  not  set  a  certain  date  at  which  every  grade  student 
must  have  finished  the  grade  course.    It  takes  into  account  that  indivi- 
duals learn  at  varying  rates  of  speed  even  as  the  tempo  of  their  walking 
differs.    So  it  does  not  penalize  the  child  who  needs  forty-five  weeks 
to  do  what  another  does  in  forty  weeks  of  work  by  asking  him  to  start  alii 
over  again.    While  he  may  not  complete  his  seven  grades  under  nine  years], 
which  happens  in  relatively  few  cases,  he  has  not  been  experiencing 
disheartening  failures;  and  incidentally  the  percentage  of  over-ageness 
per  grade  has  been  greatly  reduced  throughout  the  system*    Remedial  teoc* 
era    make  it  possible  for  the  child  needing  more  apeeiai  heap  thai  the 
grade  teacher  «an  give  to  receive  the  extra  tutoring  necessary.  In 
obviating  the  sense  ef  failure  we  are  increasing  the  possibility  f/f 
constructive  personality  development- "-i/ 

Mere  automaticity  of  promotion  in  the  primary  grades  is  not  %ho  impor- 
tant thing.    Such  a  preeess  does  indeed  remove  the  symbol  of  which  Mort 
speaks,  when  he  strikes  out  at  "the  savage  use  of  retardation  at  the  end  of 
the  first  grade."  He  makes  his  position  against  non-promotion  increasingly 
clear  by  adding,  "Out  of  thousands  of  cases  analysed  by  this  writer  and  his 
students,  only  one  has  been  discovered  where  a  reasonable  group  of  teachers 
and  administrators  would  recommend  repeating  a  grade. "^Rivlin  uses  similar 
seemingly  strong  terms  in  stating;  "To  start  a  child's  formal  education  by 
failing  him  is  a  ruthless  procedure  that  is  not  justified  by  any  compensating 
features. 

But  to  give  all  the  same  teaching  they  are  now  receiving  and  under  which 
approximately  one  child  in  every  four  in  some  cities  fails  to  make  learning 
progress  enough  to  meet  the  standards  set,  simply  to  make  primary  grade  pro- 


1/  Weston,  Helen  E.    The  Role  of  the  School  in  Crime  Prevention,  in 
Trends  in  Crime  Treatment,  1959  Yearbook.  National  Probation  Assn. .  p.  JO 
2/  Mort,  Paul.  op.  cit..  p.  555. 
2/  Rivlin,  H.  op.  cit..  p.  149. 


-motion  for  all  automatic  under  a  situation  essentially  unchanged  otherwise, 
that  "answer"  is  of  little  help.    There  would  be  some  who  might  be  able  to 
make  their  own  adjustments  under  such  a  system,  and  after  a  false  start  or 
two,  then  make  satisfactory  progress.  Yet  many  others  there  would  be  who 
would  continue  to  fail  to  achieve  anything  like  the  standards  of  progress 
of  their  better-endowed  or  better  adjusted  classmates.    Failure  for  them 
would  be  accumulative.    If  intelligence  quotients  mean  anything,  the  policy 
of  set  standards  for  each  class  and  for  every  pupil  in  that  class,  foredooms 
those  whose  failure  is  based  on  mental  deficiency,  not  simply  to  remain  be- 
hind in  capabilities  for  accomplishment,  but  to  have  the  gap  between  then 
and  their  more  fortunately  endowed  classmates  constantly  widen  with  each 
succeeding  year.    The  child  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  75-65  is  growinj ; 
but  nine  months  or  so  mentally  each  year  as  compared  with  the  12  month  menta! 
growth  of  the  normal  child.    He  falls  5  months  further  behind  each  year,  he 
who  could  not  meet  the  standards  of  work  in  the  first  place. 

If  his  intelligence  quotient  is  below  70,  he  is  usually  lucky  enough 
(in  terms  of  provisions  for  adjustment)  to  have  some  sort  of  special  class 
for  the  mentally  retarded  waiting  for  him.    These  classes  in  their  relation 
to  adjustment  are  to  be  discussed  briefly  later  in  this  thesis.    But  if  he 
does  not  thus  qualify,  he  remains  behind  in  the  regular  classroom;  and  there 
remains  with  him  the  problem  of  his  malad justment. 

Concentration  on  the  problem  of  reducing  this  type  of  maladjustment  in 
the  elementary  school  does  not  ordinarily  appear  among  the  so-called  "child 
study?  wad justment,"  or  "special"  services,  yet  it  has  a  very  close  kinship 
to  them.    In  terms  of  total  number  served,  more  maladjustment  and  delinquency 
may  be  prevented  by  this  means  than  by  any  of  the  special  clinical  or 
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guidance  services.    As  Mort  states  itj 

"The  best  administrative  system  for  correcting  maladjustment  is  tha'i 
which  prevents  it.    The  preventive  aspect  of  maladjustment  control  is 
predominantly  the  function  of  the  elementary  school.    There,  quietly, 
much  more  good  may  be  done  than  by  the  highly  publicized  clinic  pro- 
cedures which  are  more  in  the  province  of  the  secondary  schools.  As 
work  along  these  preventive  lines  in  the  elementary  school  increases, 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  correction  of  maladjustment  will  decrease."!/ 

The  New  York  City  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency 
puts  forward  the  proposition  that/  "Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  pupil  adjustment  is  reflected  in  the  amount  of 
success  or  failure  it  produces."    One  objection  to  curriculum  changes  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  maladjustment  often  is  that  these  changes  would  pre- 
vent mastery  of  school  subjects.    The  Joint  Committee's  answer  to  that  is; 
There  is  no  such  mastery  today. 

•2/ 

The  various  approaches  to  adjustment  and  changes  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  are  the  subject  of  constant  discussion  in  the  literature 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here.    It  does  appear  that  a  little  less  discussion 
and  a  little  more  weighing  of  results  are-  needed.  In  addition,  there  could 
well  be  some  controlled  experimentation  with  new  approaches,  these  in  turn 
being  based  on  justifiable  hypotheses  emanating  from  previous  research 
findings       Modem  Industry  has  the  "pilot  plant"  method  of  trying  out  and 
evaluating  the  worth  of  a  new  process.    Out  of  this  and  similar  methods  have 
come  better  ways  of  doing  things.    Similar  progress  in  education  might  re- 
sult from  planned  research  investigations  of  this  sort. 

There  are  those  who  would  claim  that  retardation  has  certain  definite 
values  which  balance  siomewhat  the  maladjustment  it  is  likely  to  bring  to  the 
child.    The  attitude  that  it  is  one  way  of  making  adjustments  to  individual 


1/  Mort,  Paul.  op.  cit.  p. 550. 

2/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit.  p. 19. 
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differences  in  learning  has  already  been  discussed.    Another  claim  is  that 
the  threat  of  failure  is  a  factor  in  achievement.    Otto  and  Melby  conducted 
an  investigation  to  evaluate  this  claim.    Their  findings  were  that  children 
who  were  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  that  they  would  all  be  pro- 
moted, did  as  well  as  those  who  were  confronted  with  the  threat  of  failure*!/ 

Another  claim,  that  failure  is  but  a  practical  representation  of  the 
reality  situation  in  adult  life,  scarcely  needs  to  be  considered.    It  is 
possible  for  an  adult  to  fail  in  life  because  of  insufficient  effort  on  his 
part,  or  for  other  reasons.    But  the  adult  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  com- 
pete against  certain  set  standards  which  he  is  incapable  of  meeting.  If 
his  abilities  are  at  the  factory  hand  or  unskilled  laborer  level,  he  can 
find  success  for  himself  at  that  level  and  not  be  held  to  measured  competi- 
tion with  the  skilled  laborer,  the  businessman,  and  the  professional  man* 
The  failure  situation  with  which  tur  school  children  are  confronted  is  in 
many  ways  much  harsher  than  the  failure  situations  of  adult  life* 

In  organizing  for  the  control  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  re- 
duction of  pupil  failure  in  the  elementary  school  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  fasing  the  school.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  maladjustment  control  for  which  the  school  has  primary  responsi- 
bility. Neither  can  there  be  doubt  but  that  the  task  is  a  most  formidable 
one,  one  that  will  require  continuous  attention  and  most  careful  planning. 

The  importance  of  failure  prevention  as  part  of  a  delinquency  control 

program  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  by  Peyser,  as  follows; 

"Failure  is  written  large  in  the  school  histories  of  the  great 
majority  of  these  boys,  (delinquents)  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
retardation  is  the  direct  or  the  only  cause  in  these  cases.    It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  direct,  major  provocative  factor  in  many  instances.  Lack 


1/Otte,  Henry  J.  and  Melby,  E.  0,    An  Attempt  to  Evaluate  the  Threat  of 
Failure  as  a  Factor  in  Achievement.  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  XXXIV, 
No.  6  (April,  1955),  p.  595 
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of  success  leads  to  disinterest,  discouragement,  antagonism,  rebellion, 
truancy  and  other  forms  of  defensive  and  compensatory  behavior*  The 
great  frequency  of  its  occurence  in  delinquent  groups,  however,  the 
extreme  dislike  with  which  most  of  the  boys  spoke  of  their  school  ex- 
experiences,  and  the  findings  of  our  retardation  studies  in  the  New 
York  Schools  indicate  tfcat,  without  question,  there  are  underlying 
causative  factors  common  to  both  retardation  and  delinquent  behavior* 
Retardation,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  maladjustment, 
which  in  many  instances,  will  ewentuate  in  serious  behavior  disturbance 
...Assuming  the  basic  fact  of  common  underlying  causation,  we  may  reach 
the  conclusion  that  a  broad  attack  in  the  schools  upon  retardation  in 
terms  of  its  antecedent  conditions  will  also  reach  the  factors  that  are 
responsible  for  later  delinquency  and  may  represent  one  of  the  most 
significant  approaches  to  the  prevention  of  crime  that  we  have  yet  foun 

In  general,  planning  for  the  reduction  of  failure  and  the  other  forms 
of  maladjustment  which  are  indicated  as  developing  out  of  it,  might  better 
be  anchored  in  careful  continuing  research  and  analysis,  than  be  based  on 
what  someone  thinks  "would  seem"  to  be  a  good  idea.    There  should  be  constan 
controlled  research,  and  evaluation  of  the  results  of  modifications  in  cur- 
riculum and  practice,  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they  have  actually  reduced 
unnecessary  pupil  failure.    There  might  well  be  fuller  utilization  of  resear 
findings  in  the  allied  fields  of  child  development  and  clinical  psychology. 
Above  all,  there  should  be  a  careful  analysis  of  the  raw  material  with  which 
the  schools  are  working,  the  individual  child.    The  process  of  analysis  of 
bis  failure  should  not  cease  until  every  practical  attempt  to  a  diagnosis 
of  the  reasons  for  that  failure,  has  been  applied.    A  suggested  general 
schema  for  such  analysis  is  given  Chart  I  on  the  following  page. 

Most  of  the  services  needed  to  implement  this  plan  for  analysis  of 
school  failures  are  already  present  in  most  school  systems.    It  is  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  important,  the  constant  screening  and  analysis  of  each  com- 
ponent  factor  in  the  situation  of  the  failing  child,  until  the  cause  of  that 
failure  has  been  diagnosed  and  corrected  if  that  is  at  all  possible. 

1/  Peyser,  Nathan,  op.  cit.  p. 108, 
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Some  Other  Aspects  of  Maladjustment  Control  in  the  Elementary  School* 
Early  Diagnosis  of  Maladjustment:    The  Kindergarten* 

It  has  often  been  said  by  criminologists  and  educators  alike  that  it 
would  be  much  more  profitable  to  give  attention  to  maladjustment  and  delin- 
quency in  its  incipient  and  more  curable  stages.    While  this  is  both  true  and 
important,  indications  from  some  recent  studies  are  that  it  is  the  length 
of  time  that  an  individual  has  been  developing  in  maladjustment  and  delin- 
quency that  is  important,  not  his  chronological  age.2/A  child  may  be  in  the 
earlier,  more  curable  stages  of  delinquency  at  the  age  of  15  or  14;  another 

may,,  on  the  other  hand,  be  well  schooled  in  anti-social  behavior  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine. 

In  seeking  the  earliest  signs  of  developing  behavior  and  personality 
deviations,  we  naturally  look  to  the  kindergarten.    It  is  known  that  kinder* 
garten  experience  can  operate  to  reduce  school  failure       Are  the  kindergar- 
tens a  good  source  for  the  early  discovery  and  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
behavior  problem  children?    The  common  assumption  that  they  are,  seems  to  be 
open  to  some  question. 

In  1956  and  1957  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study  asked  for  referrals 
of  behavior  problem  boys  from  the  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville.  Of 
the  1800  referred,  many  were  from  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  The 
validity  of  the  referrals  of  these  younger  boys  was  not  upheld  by  subsequent 
investigations  as  was  the  case  with  those  of  older  boys.    There  were  excep- 
tions, of  course,  but  in  many  cases,  the  behavior  problems  for  which  these 
younger  wnes  were  referred,  was  discovered  to  be  based  on  mere  social  imma- 
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-turity,  and  lack  of  group  experience,  both  soon  outgrown. 

Asimilar  conclusion  was  reached  by  Farquahar,  who  made  careful  case 
studies  of  a  kindergarten  group  of  22  children,  making  follow-up  studies  of 
them  through  Grade  IV.    She  stated?  "Findings  suggest  that  a  poor  adjustment 
in  kindergarten  should  not  be  regarded  too  seriously  as  an  indicator  of  futal 
ure  adjustment,  ...  "the  degree  of  adjustment  or  maladjustment  in  the  second 
grade  is  a  much  more  reliable  indicator* 

The  above  study  refers  primarily  to  personality  adjustment  and  only 
secondarily  to  educational  development.    Many  of  those  who  are  geing  to  have 
difficulties  in  educational  adjustment,  if  they  do  not  receive  special  help, 
are  usually  identifiable  in  the  first  grade.    The  line  of  distinction  is  gen* 
erally  between  readers  and  non-readers.    A  carefully  selected  screening  battery 
of  tests  may  well  serve  to  indicate  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  in 
any  type  of  adjustment.    Then,  as  a  doctor  in  a  clinic  examines  for  pathogenic 
possibilities,  so  here,  the  various  diagnostic  devices  of  the  sort  outlined 
in  Chart  I  should  be  applied  one  by  one  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  sympto4s< 
Perhaps  the  first  test  will  show  the  root  of  the  difficulty.    Perhaps  many 
will  have  to  be  applied  before  a  treatment  program  can  be  planned. 

Social  and  Personality  Maladjustments  as  They  Begin  to  Become  Manifest 
Tnroughout  the  Elementary  School  Years:    Provisions  for  Control. 

The  earliest  age  that  statistics  show  any  appreciable  number  of  actual 
delinquents  is  about  10  years.    After  that  there  is  a  sharp  acceleration  in 
the  number  of  offenders  until  the  peaks  of  middle  and  late  adolescence  are 
reached.    The  same  is  roughly  true  for  incidence  of  truancy,  except  that 
truancy  figures  tend  to  run  just  about  a  year  or  so  ahead  of  court  delinquency 


1/  Farquahar,  Jean.  The  Social  Adjustment  of  the  Members  of  a  Kinder- 
garten Class  Four  Years  Later.  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work.  XIII, 
No.  2  (December,  19^2),  p.  1A4. 
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figures.    The  curve  for  children  recognizable  as  serious  behavior  problems 

in  school,  again  follows  the  same  pattern  and  tends  to  run  a  year  or  so 

ahead  of  the  truancy  figures.    In  each  category  the  girls  tend  to  be  a  year 

or  two  older  xnan  the  boys  at  the  time  of  offense. 

The  implications  of  the  above  for  the  opportunities  of  the  school  are 

obvious.    One  study  which  investigated  the  question  of  when  maladjustment  in 

school  begins  to  show  itself  found  tha^ 

"Of  159  cases  studied  over  a  period  of  three  years,  which  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  school  life,  even  with  the  aid  of  spe- 
cial schools  and  classes,  more  than  half  were  reported  as  having  exhibited 
special  behavior  problems  before  they  had  passed  their  lidth  bi rtndays . *ty 

What  are  some  of  th«  ^-vniDtoms  which  should  cause  the  classroom  teacher 
to  consider  referral  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.    There  are  personality 
traits  and  physical  conditions  which  should  serve  as  danger  signals.  Studie| 
have  shown  that  teachers  are  not  so  deficient  in  their  ability  to  recognize 
problem  children,  as  their  lack  of  referral  to  special  service  agencies  for 
help  would  indicate  J=/  It  is  the  latter  process  which  needs  to  be  stimulated 
if  control  of  maladjustment  in  the  elementary  school  stages  is  to  increase. 

What  are  some  of  these  signs?    By  the  time  the  child  who  is  really  pre* 
delinquent  has  reached  the  second  or  third  grade,  one  or  more  of  the  followii|g 
conditions  may  have  been  observed j    There  may  have  been  complaints  from  police, 
from  neighbors,  or  from  representatives  of  social  agencies,  concerning  some 
misbehavior  outside  the  school,  or  about  an  undesirable  condition  in  the  home 
the  school  progress  card  may  show  that  the  family  has    moved  many  times,  that 
the  child  has  already  been  in  a  number  of  different  schools;  failure  and 


1/  Bursch,  James  F.    Home  and  School  Conditions  Related  to  Maladjustment, 
in,  Personality  Adjustment  of  the  Elementary  School  Child,  Fifteenth  Yearbook 
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early  chronic  truancy  may  have  begun  to  appear,  or  there  will  have  been 
considerable  repeated  absences  not  quite  satisfactorily  explained;  deportmen i 
records  may  have  been  consistently  bad,  as  rated  by  several  different  teach- 
ers;- there  will  have  been  perhaps  some  history  of  "unusual"  behavior,  of 
extreme  over-aggressiveness,  of  cruelty,  or  of  sadistic  tendency;  or  converse- 
ly >of  constant  complaints  of  being  "picked  on",  or  of  withdrawel  from  the 
group;  there  may  have  been  a  series  of  offenses  against  school  regulations 
seemingly  symptomatic  of  strong  feeling  against  authority;  conditions  of 
bad  health  or  physical  handicap  may  have  been  observed,  conditions  perhaps 
of  a  nature  indicating  unsatisfactory  home  conditions,  of  impetigo  contagios^, 
of  malnutrition,  of  marked  sleepiness  in  school,  of  otitis  media;  or  there 
may  have  been  other  signs  of  poor  home  conditions,  or  of  an  antagonistic 
attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the  school  or  even  toward  the  child* 

Any  one  of  the  above,  or  various  combinations  of  them  may  exist  without 
a    concomitant    ore-delinquent  condition.  But  much  more  frequently  they  are 
signs  that  the  child  is  in  need  of  "the  aid,  encouragement,  and  guidance- 
such  as  would  be  given  by  a  kind  and  understanding  parent,"  which  is  the 
statement,  not  of  a  sentimental  social  worker,  but  is  the  statement  of  the 
attitude  which  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts  are  by  law  supposed  to  take 
toward  the  child  who  comes  into  their  hands  as  a  delinquent.!/  Can  the 
schools  do  less  with  their  problem  children? 

They  can  and  do.    There  are,  unfortunately,  still  some  school  teachers 
and  principals  who  take  one  of  the  conditions  listed  above,  regard  it  as  a 
personal  affront,  and  proceed  to  punish  the  child  for  his  social  handicap. 
Day  by  day,  in  every  large  school  system  are  to  be  found  some  few  teachers 


1/  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    Laws  Relating  to  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  to  Proceedings  Against  them,  Ch.  119,  Sec.  56» 
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whose  reaction  to  these  signs  of  needed  help  is  to  scourge  the  child  with 
words  and  with  punishment,  "to  bring  him  into  line,",  or  to  "turn  him  over" 
to  the  attendance  officer  or  principal  for  punishment,  or  to  banish  him  from 
sight  by  referral  to  a  special  class  or  special  school,  if  possible. 

One  of  the  cruelest  things  that  such  a  teacher  can  da,  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  once  a  child  has  justified  theappeUation  "bad"  he  or  she  is  not 
allowed  to  escape  it.    The  Teacher  Interviews  of  the  Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth  Study  indicated  that  it  was  practice  in  a  surprisingly  high  percentage 
of  cases  for  teachers  to  pass  along  to  each  succeeding  teacher  in  turn,  some 
such  description  of  the  child  as,  "Oh,  I  hear  that  you're  getting  young 
Rollini  this  year.    He's  a  terror,  that  one.    I  had  a  terrible  time  with 
him  last  year.    Tried  everything,  but  nothing  did  any  good.    I  don't  envy 
you  at  all  with  that  one  in  your  class.  ■2/ 

The  writer  has  known  of  many  cases  in  which  even  a  removal  to  another 
school  has  not  permitted  a  maladjusted  child  to  escape  the  extra  burden  of 
a  bad  school  reputation,  which  was  carefully  sent  along  with  him,  almost  as 
though  it  were  part  of  his  transfer  card.    Some  teachers  have  been  known  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  make  sure  that  the  other  school  knew  "just  what  sort 
of  a  boy  (or  girl)  they  were  get ting. "2/ 

Some  of  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study  case  records,  in  which 
there  are  recordings  covering  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  on  a  given  child 
show  how  much  the  maladjusted  child  becomes  aware  of  this  type  of  persecution, 
and  of  how  great  a  harmful  force  it  becomes  in  defeating  their  good  intentions 
and  their  efforts  to  "turn  over  a  new  leaf."  In  other  cases,  where  the  trans* 
fer  to  the  other  school  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  "reputation" 


1/  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study,  unpublished  records. 
2/  Ibid. 
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the  child  has  been  able  to  make  a  new  start  with  a  school  personnel  whose 
attitude  was  described  by  one  boy,  when  he  stated,  "For  all  they  know,  I'm 
a  good  kid."    Then  the  child  has  changed  in  behavior  many  times,  to  a  degree 
that  his  old  teachers  would  fail  to  recognize  as  possible. 

The  therapeutic  values  of  simple  acceptance  of  the  child  and  faith  in 
him,  are  great  indeed.    Father  Flanagan  of  Boystown  may  seem  to  be  making  an 
over-statement  for  publicity  purposes  when  he  says,  "There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  bad  boy,"  but  actually  he  is  giving  insight  into  a  philosophy  of  treat- 
ment for  problem  children,  which  is  not  mere  sentimentality,  but  really  pays 
in  practical  results.    "As  a  man  thinkest  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  says  the 
Bible.    "As  others  think  a  child  is,  so  can  he  be,"  might  be  as  truthfully 
spoken* 

There  is  so  much  that  could  be  done  at  this  level,  if  instead  of  thus 
striking  out  at  a  child  who  bothers  them  through  misconduct,  teachers  and 
principals  should  recognize  in  any  such  situation  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help.    Any  of  the  symptoms,  or  any  group  of  symptoms,  mentioned  on 
pages  58  and  59  should  call  forth  appropriate  efforts  to  control  the  malad- 
justment which  is  causing  them. 

Whatever  can  be  done  in  the  classroom  should  be  done.    Often  the  mere 
expression  of  a  friendly  interest  will  produce  striking  results.    Ways  should 
be  sought  to  find  some  success  for  every  child,  some  task  or  activity  in 
which  he  can  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment.    All  children,  indeed,  all 
people  need  this.    The  developing  "problem"  child  needs  it  most  of  all.  If 
school  failure  has  been  a  poison  to  the  child's  personality,  he  might  well 
be  given  some  form  of  praise  or  success  as  an  antidote* 

The  findings  of  the  Healy  study,  which  showed  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant ways  in  which  delinquents  differed  from  non-delinquents  was  in 
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dislike  for  school  and  marked  dislike  for  some  teacher, 

.1/  should  be  re- 
membered.   It  should  lead  to  thought  of  the  ways  in  which  acceptance  of  the 
pupil  and  success  for  him  might  well  operate  to  reduce  those  hatreds  and 
antipathies.    In  this  area  of  interpersonal  relationships  where  school  peopl^ 
unfortunately  do  sometimes  assist  the  growth  of  anti-social  attitudes,  by  a 
change  in  approach  to  the  child,  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  control  it. 

Acceptance  and  interest  and  understanding  can  be  made  evident  in  atti- 
tude.   Acceptance  can  also  be  shown  by  the  assignment  to  the  troublesome 
child  of  responsible  chores  of  one  sort  or  other,  a  procedure  long  recognize  i 
as  efficacious  by  school  teachers,  social  workers  and  recreational  workers* 
On  the  matter  of  success,  Marshall  sums  it  up  well  in  saying,  "Look  for 
things  to  praise  in  the  child;  if  you  cannot  find  them,  create  them.  ... 

celebrate  some  success  of  each  child  in  turn. 

The  above  concepts  find  considerable  mention  in  educational  literature, 

particularly  that  with  an  emphasis  on  mental  hygiene.    With  but  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  school  reports  studied.    There  is  a 
decided  question  as  to  how  much  they  are  carried  over  to  affect  general 
practice  back  in  the  classroom,  even  when  they  are  mentioned.    This  impor- 
tant aspect  of  maladjustment  control  does  not  seem  to  be  receiving  adequate 
attention. 

Maladjustment  and  pre-delinquency  in  the  elementary  school,  as  evidenced 
by  symptomatology  of  the  type  mentioned  on  pages  58  and  59  require  such  at- 
titudes and  approaches  as  have  just  been  suggested, as  a  necessary  basis  for 
any  program  of  control  whatsoever.    But  these  alone  will  not  suffice.  There 


\J  Marshall,  Jessica.  Procedures  for  Developing  Desirable  Pupil  Attitudes 
in  Personality  Adjustment  of  the  Elementary  School  Child,  op.  cit. .  p.  584. 
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must  be  an  intelligent  utilization  of  all  resources  for  specialized  help, 
both  within  the  school  system  and  in  the  community* 

The  attendance  officer,  the  school  nurse,  the  remedial  or  adjustment 
teacner,  the  representatives  of  special  diagnostic  and  child  treatment  ser- 
vices both  within  and  without  the  school  system,  all  should  be  called  in  to 
help  as  needed.    It  is  the  purposeful  coordination  of  all  services  of  possi- 
ble help,  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  complicated  disease  of  maladjust- 
ment.   It  is  easy  enough  to  assume  that  this  will  be  done  because  it  is  only 
"common  sense"  that  it  should  be  done.    It  is  easy  enough  to  assume  that 
teachers  and  principals  will  know  the  sources  of  available  help  in  their 
community  and  in  their  school  system  and  make  proper  use  of  them.    But  such 
studies  as  have  been  made  indicate  clearly  that  the  percentage  of  referrals 
to  specialized  sources  of  help,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number 
of  children  recognized  as  problems*^/ 

This  failure  to  seek  obviously  needed  help  is  partly  due  to  attitudes 
of  resistance  to  the  use  of  so-called  "specialist"  services,  on  the  part  of 
some  teachers  and  principals.    This  may  arise  either  through  defensiveness 
regarding  classroom  and  school  autonomy;  or,  less  frequently,  through  fear 
of  "stigmatizing"  the  child  by  such  referral.    But  generally  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  rich  possibilities  for  help  available  in  such 
services,  and  far  too  frequently,  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  about  resources 
even  those  which  are  part  of  the  school  system. 

A  prerequisite  to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  this  part  of  the  schools 
program  for  maladjustment  control  would  seem  to  be  a  combination  educative 
and  salesmanship  job,  designed  to  give  the  teachers  and  principals  an  under- 
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-standing  of  how  their  work  with  problem  children  can  be  enhanced  greatly  in 
efficacy  through  recourse  to  the  help  available  to  them.  One  person  in  each 
elementary  school  might  well  serve  as  a  sort  of  combination  clearing  house 
for  information,  and  expediter  or  coordinator  of  services.  This  might  be 
the  principal,  or  it  could  be  a  teacher  designated  for  the  job.  Of  course, 
if  a  guidance  staff  member  is  available  in  the  elementary  school,  that  per- 
son would  be  the  logical  one  for  the  job.  The  important  thing  seems  to  be 
to  arrange  it  so  that  there  is  some  one  individual  responsible  for  getting 
the  necessary  information  regarding  resourses,  for  seeing  that  indicated 
referrals  for  help  are  made,  and  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  those 
interested  in  helping  the  child* 

Under  such  a  system  the  attendance  officer  might  cease  to  be  a  sort  of 
legal  "bogeyman,"  and  more  fully  could  develop  his  capabilities  for  rehabili|- 
tative  work  in  cooperation  with  other  members  of  the  school  staff*  In 
similar  fashion,  the  school  nurse's  job  would  expand  far  beyond  the  control 
of  pediculosis  situations.    The  school  staff  might  begin  to  feel  that  the 
much  sniffed-at  "experts"  within  the  school  system  really  were  earnest 
colleagues  with  something  of  help  to  offer.    The  social  workers  outside  the 
school  walls  would  come  to  be  regarded,  not  in  terms  of  their  moving  picture 
prototypes,  but  on  the  basis  of  tneir  contributions  to  the  solutions  of 
the  probaemsiibothet&ngeall  concerned^.) 

It  is  only  out  of  some  such  coordinated  approach  to  the  problem  that 
any  appreciable  degree  of  maladjustment  control  can  be  developed  in  the 
elementary  school.    The  particular  method  outlined  abowe  is  not  the  only  way 
to  achieve  the  necessary  changes  in  attitudes  and  of  coordination  of  effort. 
But  if  the  reports  studied  in  this  survey  are  any  criteria,  though  some 
attention  is  being  given  to  certain  phases  of  educational  aaladiustaent 
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in  the  elementary  school,  and  to  certain  problem*  such  as  overageness,  there 
is  practically  no  formal  planning  for  the  control  of  incipient  social  and 
personality  maladjustment  as  it  is  manifested  day  after  day  in  those  schools 

01son,JL/and  others  have  shown  that  pre-delinquents  and  problem  children, 
can  be  recognized  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  by  elementary  school 
teachers.    The  services,  the  possible  sources  of  help  in  the  correction 
of  those  pre-delinquent  conditions,  are  available,  are  waiting  to  be  used. 
But,  largely,  they  are  not  used  in  any  coordinated  fashion,  according  te  any 
broad  plan.    In  this  respect,  at  this  school  level,  the  organization  of 
maladjustment  control  services  in  many  cities,  is  deficient. 

One  reason  for  the  comparative  lack  of  recourse  to  the  adjustment  ser- 
vices at  the  elementary  school  level  is  that  the  more  overtly  anti-social 
symptoms  of  maladjustment  develop  later,  at  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schoo 
levels.    Yet  in  mast  cases,  these  final  delinquent  acts  are  but  the  fruit  of 
•  long  period  of  growth  toward  that  condition,  of  which  growth  there  have 
been  many  symptoms  through  zhe  elementary  school  years.    The  defiant,  aggres^ 
sive,  unhappy  child,  back  in  the  third  grade,  may  not  dare  to  truant,  but  he 
ha 8  been  developing  the  attitude  toward  school  which  will  make  truancy  and 
delinquency  fairly  easy  expressions  for  him  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  1J. 
That  sullen  gir .  from  the  very  bad  home,  she  who  has  met  both  educational 
and  social  defeat  in  school,  and  who  has  never  been  made  to  feel  accepted 
there,-  she  does  little  but  sulk  and  be  stubborn  now.    But  when  she  is  14 
or  15,  perhaps  still  in  the  elementary  school,  at  last  she  will  begin  to 
find  something  which  masquerades  as  the  acceptance  which  she  has  not  found 
through  all  these  years  in  school.    And  then,  after  a  while,  the  sullen, 
stubborn  child  of  the  classroom,  will  be  the  sullen  "Stubborn  Child"  of 
the  courtroom. 
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The  Important  Problem  of  Provisions  for  Control  of  Maladjustment 
Among  the  Dull-Normals— The  75-90  I  .Q.  Group  Which  Includes 
More  Problem  Children,  Delinquents  and  Criminals  Than  Any  Other. 

The  studies  previously  quoted  indicate  that  the  typical  schoolchild 
delinquent  is  overage  for  grade,  retarded,  possibly  still  in  the  elementary 
school,  though  in  his  or  her  early  teens.    These  facts, taken  together,  point 
to  the  group  which  numbers  among  its  members  more  of  the  seriously  maladjus- 
ted, and  potentially  seriously  maladjusted,  than  any  other  group  in  the 
schools.    These  are  the  dull-normals.    It  is  of  them  Mort  speaks,  when  he  say 

"The  removal  of  children  from  impossible  educational  situations,  at 
for  example,  children  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  age  from  the 
elementary  school,  is  an  important  task  in  nearly  every  American  School. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the  schools  had  been  operating  with 
continuous  attention  to  the  needs  of  all  the  children,  these  over-age 
pupils  would  not  now  be  maladjusted.".!/ 

The  problem  presented  by  this  group  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
aspect  of  maladjustment  control  facing  the  schools,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  neglected.    It  is  from  this  dull-normal  group  that  by  far  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  delinquents  and  criminals  and  social  misfits  come.    In  many 
ways,  the  feeble-minded  child  is  better  cared  for  by  society.    The  latter  is 
certainly  a  better  social  risk  relative  to  delinquency.    The  statistics  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page  may  serve  to  indicate  the  striking  degree  to 
which  maladjustment  and  delinquency  are  concentrated  among  those  with  intel- 
ligence quotients  in  the  low  00* s. 

Tnese  figures  do  not  mean  that  the  dullard  is  ipso  facto,  a  pre-deiin- 
quent.    Olson,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  subject  of  the  prediction  of 
delinquency,  says^  "The  results  of  studies  may  be  accepted  as  significant 
evidence  of  a  group  tendency  for  unacceptable  behavior  to  be  associated  with 

1/  Mort,  Paul.    op.  cit..  p.  350. 
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TABLE  Vl.    The  Intel! i<rence  Level  of  Seriously  Maladjusted  or  Delinquent 
Children  at  Indicated  by  Various  Research  Studies. 

Study                                                     Intelligence  Level 

As  reported  by  Stullken,l/of  boys  committed  to  the 
Montefiore  Soecial  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Covers 
8000  cases  sent  there  over  a  period  of  years. 

median  I.  Q.  85. 

—   « / 

As  reported  in  Manual  of  the  Attendance  Department,^ 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  boys  sent  to  Thomas  A.  Edison 
School  for  (problem)  Boys.    Number  not  given 

median  I .  Q.  87* 

As  reported  by  Baker!/  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
school  children  with  serious  behavior  problems. 
Number  not  given,  but  6000  examined  annually. 

a  great  preponder- 
ance clustering  a- 
r ound  1 owe  r  80 1 s 

As  reported  by  Committee  on  Probationary  School a,!i/ 
New  York  City,  of  boys  sent  to  those  schools. 

median  I.  Q.  86 

As  reported  by  Gray,  Superintendent  of  Industrial 

(reform)  School  for  Boys.  Figures  are  for  a  ten-  median  I.  Q.  85 

year  period.^/ 


Summary  by  Owen-^  of  45  separate  studies,  totalling 

14,624  delinquent  children.  median  I.  Q.  82.468 


As  reported  by  Mailer, Zwho  studied  the  average  in-  average  I.  Q.  for 

telligence  of  all  New  York  City  Schools.  The  average       school  districts 
I.  Q.  for  the  city  as  a  whole  was  100  where  delinquency 

was  highest — 85 


1/  Stullken,  E.  H.    The  Philosophy  of  a  Special  School.  Phi  Delta 
Kappan.  XXII,  No.  7,  (March,  1940),  p.  549. 

2/  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Manual  of  the  Attendance  Department,  p.  52. 

2/  Baker,  Harry  J.  Treatment  of  Maladjusted  Children  in  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  in  Preventing  Crime,  op.  cit.,  p.  169-170. 

4/  New  York  City  Public  Schools.    Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Probationary  Schools.  Recommendation  No.  26.  p.  11. 

5/  State  of  Massachusetts.    Industrial  School  for  Boys.  Unpublished 
report. 

6/  Owen,  Mary  B.    The  Intelligence  of  the  Institutionalized  Juvenile 
Delinquent.    Journal  of  Juvenile  Research.  XXI  (October,  1957),  p.  199-205. 

2/  Mailer,  J.  B.    The  Why  of  Delinquency.    New  York  Times.  Sunday, 
April  15,  1954,  Section  X,  p.  4. 
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low  intelligence.    The  coefficients  are  not  sufficiently  high,  however,  to 
be  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  prediction. "1/ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  group  differences  and  that  a  dull 
intelligence  alone  does  not  cause  personality  disorders.    There  are  many 
well-behaved  dull  children,  and  some  badly  behaved  bright  ones.    But  the 
dull  mentality  does  increase  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
adjustment,  particularly  when  the  dullard  is  faced  with  standards  of  achieve? 
ment  and  types  of  task  with  which  he  cannot  cope,  and  from  which  he  can 
escape  only  by  the  delinquent  path  of  truancy. 

These  are  group  differences,  but  they  are  group  differences  of  such 
order  as  to  justify  far  more  attention  than  has  been  as  yet  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  dull-normal  by  educators,    ^he  differences  are  significant 
enough  to  indicate  that  is  is  from  this  group  largely  that  our  delinquents 
will  come,  with  the  feeble-minded  far  behind  in  second  place.    A  number  of 
researchers  are  pointing  to  the  tremendous  need  for  work  with  this  group  as 
a  positive  part  of  any  program  of  maladjustment  control  in  the  schools* 

Say 8  Rivlin;  "Mental  inferiority  is  a  cause  of  problem  behavior  in  clas 

only  when  the  school  refuses  to  accept  the  challenge  presented  by  the  pupil 

whose  deficiency  renders  the  ordinary  curriculum  ineffective. .. .The  children 

for  whom  little  is  done  are  those  whose  mentality  is  below  normal,  yet  afcove 

definite  feeble-mindedness.    These  pupils  are  kept  in  the  traditional  schooli 

where  they  stumble  along  and  repeat  classes  until  they  find  themselves  with 

children  their  own  mental  age,  but  much  younger  chronologically."  i=/ 

Teagarden  portrays  the  problem  of  the  dull-normal  group  even  more  vivid] 

1/  Olson,  W.  C.    op.  cit.,  p.  47 
2/  Rivlin,  H.  V.  op.  cit..  p.  132. 
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stating; 


"The  author's  personal  experience  leads  her  to  feel  that  society 


must  recognize,  as  we  have  not  hitherto  done,  the  peculiar  educational, 
vocational,  social,  and  ethical  hazards  for  those  children  with  IQ's 
ranging  from  about  70  to  90.    These  are  the  children  who  learn  more 
slowly  in  school  than  the  average,  and  yet  are  not,  as  a  rule,  segre- 
gated for  "special  class"  instruction.    They  are  also  the  children,  who 
as  a  rule,  do  poorly  in  shop  courses  and  vocational  courses.  Other 
things  being  equal,  vocational  openings  do  not  come  to  these  children 
when  grown,  so  long  as  employers  can  Employ  persons  of  higher  intelli- 
gence.   On  the  other  hand,  an  intelligence  represented  by  IQ  of  70  to 
90  mingles  in  society  freely  and  meets  all  the  temptations  and  most  of 
the  conflicts  encountered  by  higher  intelligences.    In  this  last  parti- 
cular, one  is  tempted  to  say,  they  are  more  of  a  menace  socially  than 
the  definitely  feeble-minded  who  are  recognized  for  what  they  are  and 
are  treated  accordingly."!/ 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City  made  a  careful  investigation  into  the  status  of 
the  dull-normal  child  in  that  city.    Its  report  stated  succinctly. "It  is  a- 
mong  this  group  that  the  majority  of  delinquency,  truancy  and  maladjusted 
cases  occur.    This  group  needs  special  consideration  which  cannot  be  given 

in  large  classes  with  the  usual  academic  program. "i/ 

Yet  little  special  consideration  is  given,  and  these  dull-normals  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  sometimes  the  eighth  grade,  15# 
14,  or  15  years  old,  over-ripe  for  truancy,  ripe  for  delinquency,  ripe  for 
anything  but  success  in  school  or  life.    They  have  progressed  to  that  point 
over  the  years  through  a  process  of  education  which  has  been  characterized 
by  chronic  failure  in  studies  which  have  meant  little  or  nothing  to  them, 
retardation  followed  by  a  grudging  promotion  by  age  into  another  grade.  Then 
the  process  was  repeated.    Failure  has  begotten  failure,  and  they  have 
learned  that  satisfaction  is  not  likely  to  come  te  them  through  the  approved 


1/  Teagarden,  Florence,  op.  cit..  p.  475-4, 

2/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  ep.  cit.,  p.  , 


channels  of  society  as  represented  by  the  schools.  There  they  are,  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  grades,  knee-deep  in  adolescence,  prepared  for  acceptable 
adulthood  neither  educationally  or  socially. 

Their  vocational  adjustment  is  also  characteristically  faulty.  The 
Massachusetts  Youth  Study  found  of  this  group  that  ^Almost  two-thirds  of 
those  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  were  not  working.'*  Else- 
where in  this  study,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  evidence  that  a  majority  of 
these  "drop  outs"  were  either  failing  in  their  studies,  having  disciplinary 
difficulties  there,  or  just  did  not  like  school.    About  two-thirds  were  in 
the  lowest  quarter  of  their  classes  at  the  time  of  leaving  school.  1/ 

A  city  with  a  school  population  of  100,000  children  will  have  between 
20,000  and  25,000  of  these  children  m  its  care.^/  This  is  the  group  which 
is  clearly  indicated  as  leaving  school  with  a  high  percentage  of  its  numbers 
either  ill-prepared  for  life  educationally,  socially  and  vocationally,  or 
indeed  already  maladjusted  in  those  areas.    Yet,  not  only  are  the  school 
provisions  for  them  almost  as  nothing  when  measured  against  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  its  social  implications,  but  the  problem  itself  is  apparently 
little  recognized.    One  only  finds  in  the  school  reports  some  very  general 
comments  about  overageness  for  grade,  and  a  few  equally  general  suggestions 
about  modifying  courses  of  study  for  the  slow  pupils* 

This  group  is  many  times  as  numerous  as  the  special  class  group.  It 
has  within  it  demonstrably  greater  implications  for  individual  maladjustment 
and  social  danger.  Yet  it  receives  but  a  fraction  of  the  planning  attention 
which  is  devoted  to  the  special  class  group.  It  is  research  generally  out- 
side the  field  of  education  which  is  calling  attention  to  the  work  to  be  done 


1/  Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Education.    Massachusetts  Youth  Study,  p.  91, % 
also  Appendix,  p.  281,284, 

2/  according  to  normal  curve  of  distribution  of  intelligence. 


to  help  these  children  and  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Such  provisions  as  do  exist  at  the  present  time  seem  to  fall  within  a 
very  narrow  range.    They  are  restricted  largely  to  plans  for  expansion  of 
the  junior  vocational  and  vocational  courses  and  school  oppertunities  at  the 
junior  high  and  senior  high  school  age.    Although  such  provisions  have  their 
undoubted  values,  much  of  the  thinking  and  educational  philosophy  on  which 
they  are  based  is  open  to  question;  they  serve  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
75-90  IQ  group;  and  a  plan  of  maladjustment  control  for  that  group  which 
rests  almost  entirely  on  provisions  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  does  not 
suffice. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  question  of  the  school  level  at  which 
these  provisions  are  made.    Why  must  a  child  of  intelligence  in  the  lower 
80*s,  let  us  say,  suffer  the  malad justing  influences  of  failure  and  frustra- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools  through  many  long  years  before  he  reaches  a 
point  where  the  school  has  made  some  nearly  suitable  provisions  for  him? 
By  that  time,  at  the  least,  he  has  developed  an  antipathy  for  school  and  all 
its  works;  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  very  likely 
already  to  have  become  a  chronic  truant,  and  a  real  or  potential  delinquent. 

The  assumption  that  academically  retarded  children  are  "higher  in 
manual  work"  which  seems  td>  be  at  the  base  of  much  planning  for  extensions 
of  vocational  school  work  with  this  group,  is  also  open  zo  some  question. 
This  assumption  is  often  extended  to  bring  forth  such  statements  as, "Delin- 
quents (or  problem  children)  are  motor-minded."    If  program  planning  for  a 
group  which  numbers  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population,  and 
which  includes  the  majority  of  the  maladjusted  in  that  population,  is  to  be 
based  on  any  such  assumption,  then  that  assumption  should  be  carefully 
checked  by  research  on  the  question. 
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Healy  and  Bronner,  in  xheir  carefully  controlled  study  of  delinquents 

and  their  brothers,  have  this  to  say  about  one  aspect  of  the  question; 

"It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  delinquents  in  general  tend  to 
show  more  ability  for  manual  tasks  and  occupations,  more  ability  to 
work  with  concrete  material,  than  they  demonstrate  for  the  more  intel- 
lectual work  that  is  demanded  in  the  tests  used  for  intelligence  rating 
We  did  not  find  this  substantiated  by  special  tests  given.    Only  about 
27  per  cent  showed  any  such  marked  ability.    Then,  instead  of  the 
delinquents  showing  relatively  more  ability  to  work  manually  with  con- 
crete problems,  and  particularly  with  tests  for  mechanical  ability,  it 
was  the  other  way  around  -  the  controls  did  somew-hat  better."!/ 

Out  of  almost  twenty  years  experience  with  behavior  problem  boys  re- 
ferred to  tne  Montefiore  Special  School  in  Chicago,  Stullken  states*  "The 
group  as  a  whole  (8000  cases)  may  be  characterized  as  a  dull-normal  group.. 
...the  boys  show  the  same  unevenness  in  development  along  mechanical  lines 
as  they  do  in  academic  pursuits*"^  Without  giving  the  data  on  which  he  base) 
his  conclusions,  Good  speaks  of,  "A  false  popular  notion  that  the  handi- 
capped individual  compensates  for  his  defect  by  strength  in  other  respects, 
that  the  boy  who  fails  in  English  will  succeed  in  Industrial  Arts. "2/  On  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  we  have  Slawson  commenting,  "The  deficiency  of 
the  delinquent  boy  is  mostly  manifested  in  verbal  abstract  intelligence 
rather  than  in  non-verbal  concrete  intelligence  or  mechanical  aptitude»"ii/ 

On  that  side  also  we  have  the  practical  experience  of  many,  many  school- 
men who  have  been  observing  for  years  problem  boys  from  their  schools  being 
transferred  to  some  of  these  vocational  schools  or  classes  and  "doing  good 
work  there."    There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  many  do  seem  to  do 
better  work  in  these  new  surroundings.    Because  the  ratio  of  hand  work  to 

1 

1/  Healy,  William  and  Bronner,  Augusta  P.    op.  cit.,  p.  41 
2/  Stullken.  E.  H.  loc.  cit* 

2/Good,  Carter  V.  The  Mentally  Handicapped.  The  Personality  Adjustment 
of  the  Elementary  School  Child,  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  National  Elementary 

School  Principal,  p.  262 

4/  Slawson,  John.    The  Delinquent  Bov.  p.  442. 

book  work  is  much  higher  in  the  new  school,  the  assumption  is  made  that  it 
is  that  which  has  brought  about  the  improvement. 

It  would  seem  that  any  of  the  following  might  be  equally  responsible 
for  the  seeming  or  actual  improvement  rather  than  a  " manual -mi ndedness* 
among  problem  children;  the  fact  that  the  child  is  now  competing  not  with 
those  of.  normal  or  superior  intelligence,  but  with  dull  normals  like  him- 
self; the  stimulation  of  the  change;  the  escape  from  a  situation  in  which 
he  may  have  been  bearing  the  onus  of  being  a  "problem"  boy;  the  mere  fact 
of  being  able  to  walk  about  the  room,  something  which  is  very  important  to 
this  unstable  group  to  which  so  many  of  these  children  belong;  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  imminency  of  employment,  and  the  hope  that  in  some  way  or  other 
this  school  work  will  lead  to  a  "trade";  or  the  child,  after  many  years  of 
defeat  from  books,  is  likely  to  have  sold  himself  the  theory  of  compensatory 
abilities  and  thus  approaches  the  new  work  with  more  interest  and  confidence 

The  point  is  that  if  programs  for  the  control  of  maladjustment  and  for 
more  effective  school  training  for  this  dull-normal  group  are  to  be  planned 
on  any  such  basis  as  the  "manual  mindedness"  of  this  group,  as  many  school 
systems  seem  to  be  doing,  then  careful  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
degree  to  which  manual  mindedness  enters  into  any  small  amount  of  success 
that  is  attained  with  them.    And  then,  if  anything  is  found  which  is  helpful 
at  all  for  the  adjustment  of  this  group,  it  should  not  be  withheld  as  a  sort 
of  final  dose  to  be  given  between  the  age  of  14  and  tne  sixteenth  birthday. 
It  should  be  extended  down  tnrough  the  elementary  grades  in  which  the  malad- 
justments will  be  forming  which  will  have  been  fairly  solidly  crystallized 
by  that  fourteenth  birthday. 

If  the  "easy  answer"  of  more  hand  work  is  not  allowed  to  be  the  sole 
answer  to  the  educative  problem  of  the  maladjusted  dull  normal,  then  investi- 
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gationa  may  reveal  many  other  aspects  of  possible  help.    The  following  story 
may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  possibilities. 

To  the  Sniriey  Industrial  School  for  Boys  in  Massachusetts  are  commit- 
ted older  boy  delinquents.    The  median  I.  Q.  or  tne  group,  over  a  ten-year 
period,  is  65.    As  the  name  might  suggest,  the  school  is  equipped  with  well- 
fitted  shops  for  many  kinds  of  hand  work  and  industrial  woric. 

The  boys  committed  there,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  problem 
groups,  although  educationally  retarded  in  almost  every  respect,  are  most 
markedly  retarded  in  reading.    Yet  the  present  superintendent  state\  unequi- 
vocally that  by  far  the  most  helpful  unit  in  the  entire  school  is  the  librar^l 
It  is  no  common  library,  he  hastened  to  explain.    It  has  taken  many  years 
of  careful  search  to  gather  there  the  books  which  make  it  effective,  books 
with  high  interest  level,  striking  illustrations,  appeal  to  the  emotional 
and  dramatic,  with  real  life  applications,  and  yet  with  low  reading  diffi- 
culty level.    Effective  as  are  these  books,  this  reform  school  superintended . 
himself  a  former  educator,  says,  "These  are  only  makeshifts.    Most  of  the 
books  these  boys  need,  and  really  want,  are  not  yet  written.    When  enough 
of  them  have  been  written,  and  are  in  use  back  in  the  schools,  there's  a  lot 
of  these  boys  who  won't  be  coming  to  me." 

It  seems  possible  that  we  have  made  too  narrow  our  horizon  of  outlook 
for  the  educational  adjustment  of  the  dull  normal,  and  that  out  of  such 
thinking  of  new  ways  to  work  with  them,  as  demonstrated  by  the  reform  school 
superintendent,  may  come  a  broader  view  for  the  schools,  a  wider  opportunity 
for  the  children.    And  perhaps  the  most  effective  place  for  experimentation 
along  these  lines  is  back  in  the  elementary  school* 

In  many  instances  at  the  present  time,  when  the  dull-normal  child  fails 
to  adjust  in  the  elementary  school,  he  may  be" banished"  to  special  class. 


It  is  true  that  under  the  rules  operating  in  most  cities,  technically,  this 
cannot  be  done.    Actually,  in  those  cities  where  there  is  no  clinical  exami- 
nation required  prior  to  admission  to  such  a  class,  the  dull-normals  do  get 
in  them  in  some  numbers.    As  the  children  thus  "banished"  are  usually  the 
most  troublesomely  maladjusted  in  the  regular  classroom,  this  procedure  is 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  regular  special  class  children,  increas^- 
ing  maladjustment  among  them  as  well  as  for  the  misfit  dull  normal  child. 

But  the  point  is,  why  not  experiment  with  the  usage  with  the  dull  nor- 
mal child  in  the  regular  classroom  of  some  of  the  teaching  approaches 
found  useful  with  the  mentally  retarded  in  special  classes?  If  these  are 
specially  helpful  with  a  child  with  an  I.  Q.  of  68,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  why  some  modification  of  them  should  not  be  useful  with  a 
child  with  an  I.  Q.  of  75  or  80. 

Martens  lists  some  of  these  procedures  for  work  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded a 8  follows; 

"He  (the  retarded  child)  learns  essentially  by  doing.    In  correct  I 
and  useful  habits  of  behavior,  whether  in  the  processes  of  arithmetic 
or  in  conduct,  lies  the  greatest  hope  for  his  education. 

...."Arithmetic — not  in  problems  giving  imaginary  situations,  but 
in  simple  applications  to  the  life  of  the  child.    Play  money  for  budget** 
ing,  a  play  store  for  shopping,  a  play  bank,  etc., 

"Reading — want  ads, newspapers,  magazines,  street  signs. — combined 
with  health  projects,  community  projects,  community  facilities  and 
home  habits."-' 

Why  should  not  some  modifications  or  extensions  of  the  above  serve 
better  the  needs  of  the  retarded  dull-normal  child  than  forcing  him  to  try 
to  reach  educational  standards  he  cannot  possibly  reach,  with  academic  mate- 
rial he  cannot  seem  to  use?    This  is  assuredly  not  the  only  road  to  aid  for 
the  dull  normals.    Yet  it  is  amazing  that  for  this  maladjustment  ridden 

if  Martens,  Elise.    The  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children*  p.  25. 
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twenty  per  cent  of  the  school  population  so  little  special  provisions  of  any 
sort  are  planned. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  this  is  the  same  group  which  society 
fail 8  in  so  many  other  ways.    Social  workers  fail  them,  too.    They  are  no 
"hopeful  prospects*  for  foster  home  placement,  for  example.    They  "are  not 
high  grade  enough  mentally"  to  justify  expensive  psychotherapy  or  allied 
treatments.    They  are  "too  high  grade"  to  get  the  aid  of  institutional 
training  or  that  of  special  classes.    Because  they  are  dull-normal,  too  much 
is  expected  of  them  occupationally  as  well  as  educationally  and  socially. 
Society  fails  them  on  every  side,  and  they  make  proper  return  to  society, 
its  schools  and  its  agencies,  in  problem  behavior,  delinquency  and  criminali 

Considerations  Regarding  Maladjustment  in  the  Vocational  Schools. 

Many  of  the  vocational  schools,  particularly  at  the  junior  high  school 
age  level  have  clearly  become  little  more  than  receptacles  for  the  disposal 
of  boy 8  and  girls  who  have  become  too  troublesome  through  overageness,  in 
the  elementary  schools.    There  are  important  implications  here  for  maladjust 
ment  control.    Because  of  the  way  that  they  are  used,  such  schools  acquire  a 
community  status  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  probationary  school  or  disciplin 
ary  school.    To  be  sent  to  such  a  school  is  often  the  final  gesture  of  dis- 
approval and  failure  which  society,  through  its  schools,  makes  to  the 
troublesome  dull-normal  child.  "I'm  sending  you  another  clinker  for  your  ash« 
heap."  is  the  way  in  which  one  principal  known  to  the  writer  used  to  make 
known  by  telephone  the  impending  transfer  of  one  of  his  children  to  such  a 
school. 

At  a  vocational  school  of  this  sort  the  child  transferred  thereto  finds 
a  group  who  in  the  majority  of  instances  have  had  a  school  history  similar 
to  his  own*    At  this  point,  just  a  year  or  two  away  from  that  long  sought  foi 
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goal  of  emancipation  from  school  attendance  requirements,  which  is  to  come 
to  them  at  age  16,  they  are  restless  and  troublesome, as  they  serve  out  their 
time.    Truancy  is  particularly  high  among  this  group.    The  attendance  officer, 
the  probation  officer,  and  the  social  worker,  all  of  these  are  much  more 
frequently  to  be  found  there  than  at  other  schools. 

Some  of  this  maladjustment  seemingly  could  be  avoided.    If  the  child's 
stay  in  such  a  school  is  inevitably  going  to  be  short,  just  a  few  months, 
perhaps,  and  if  that  child's  hones  are  constantly  directed  toward  a  job  at 
the  end  of  that  short  time,  then  short,  intensive  courses  of  three  to  six 
months'  length  presumably  would  be  more  apt  to  enlist  his  or  her  interest 
than  the  regular  courses  moving  along  at  the  yearly  pace.    It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  such  courses  would  not  give  any  high  degree  of  occupational 
proficiency.    But  such  courses  would  have  more  practical  meaning  for  the 
child,  would  have  some  immediate  value  for  him,  value  that  he  might  see  in 
the  dollars  and  cents  matter  of  at  least  getting  a  job.    Such  a  procedure 
might  help  to  cut  down  the  high  truancy  rates  which  these  schools  now  have 
The  assignment  of  a  guidance  counselor  to  these  schools  and  an  intensifica- 
tion of  placement  activities  therefrom,  might  also  result  in  some  diminution 
in  maladjustment. 

Maladjustment  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools* 

The  peak  ages  of  court  adjudicated  delinquency  are  those  which  fall 
within  the  senior  high  school  range,  if  we  assume  normal  progress  through  the 
grades  up  to  that  point.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  normal  progress  through 
the  grades  is  not  the  pattern  of  the  seriously  maladjusted  child,'  indeed  it  i 
a  comparatively  rare  occurence  for  such  an  individual.  This  factor,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  educationally  maladjusted  are  diverted  to  the  voca- 
tional schools,  tend  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  delinquency  in  the  senior 


high  schools  and  to  a  lessor  dogreo  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

Furthermore,  such  delinquency  as  does  make  itself  evident  at  this  point 
is  usually  but  the  terminal  stage  of  a  growth  in  maladjustment  that  has  been 
going  on  for  some  years  and  of  which  there  have  been  many  prior  symptoms. 
Adolescence  brings  with  it,  in  many  cases,  a  pattern  of  overt  rebellion  a- 
gainst  adult  standards  and  rules.  The  feeling  of  resistance  or  rebellion 
has  probably  been  present  in  the  child  for  many  years;  it  is  only  in  the 
full  flush  of  teen  age  confidence  that  he  is  able  to  give  it  open  expression 
A  type  of  maladjustment  which  shows  itself  in  the  high  school  and  which 
is  apt  to  have  escaped  all  notice  in  the  elementary  school,  is  that  of  poor 
internal  or  self-adjustment,  poor  mental  health.  The  stresses  and  strains 
of  adjusting  to  the  changing  patterns  of  adolescence  are  sometimes  too  much 
for  children  possessing  faults  of  this  nature.  Kind  and  sympathetic  coun- 
seling, whether  from  a  guidance  staff  member,  or  from  a  classroom  teacher, 
is  their  greaxest,  sometimes  their  only  need.  For  the  relatively  few  who 
do  begin  to  show  definite  sighs  of  marked  personality  or  mental  aberrancy 
at  this  point  there  should  be  provisions  for  referral  for  nelp  to  a  clinical 
psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist. 

Though  the  last  mentioned  type  of  examination  is  very  important  for 
those  teen  agers  who  really  need  it,  by  far  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  having  some  adjustment  difficulties  in  senior  high  school,  need  most 
of  all,  simply  some  one  to  whom  they  can  talk  about  themselves.  Informal 
conferences  with  the  homeroom  teacner,  or  with  the  guidance  counselor  or 
dean,  have  overcome  more  minor  (and  major)  crises  than  ever  were  referred 
to  the  psychiatric  clinic.    The  important  aspect  here  seems  to  ce  that  of 
informality,  of  a  real  "open  door"  situation  leading  to  these  interviews. 
Teacher  and  counselor  should  make  themselves  psychically  as  well  as  personally 
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available  for  "talks"  not  "interviews"  or  "conferences".      In  studying  case 
histories,  one  cannot  help   being  impressed  by  the  great  number  of  times  tha^ 
help  came  to  a  troubled  boy  or  girl  through  an  informal  talk  after  school, 
that  "just  happened"  rather  than  through  a  scheduled,  planned  interview. 
The  values  of  these  after-school  talks  seem  to  be  such  that  it  might  be  well 
to  arrange  that  the  teacher  or  counselor  be  sitting  there,  just  casually, 
at  such  times,  with  the  door  to  the  room  swung  open. 

Tne  teen  age  girl  "sex  problem"  receives  much  attention  in  the  press, 
particularly  during  war  times.    It  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  one  pro- 
blem; and  unitary  causes  are  ascribed  for  it,  unitary  remedies,  such  as  an 
increase  in  recreational  facilities,  are  prescribed.    Some  years  ago  the 
writer  directed  a  staff  of  10  women  social  workers  in  work  with  p re-del inquest 
and  delinquent  girls  of  this  sort.  Prom  the  study  of  the  case  records  of 
several  hundreds  of  these  girls  it  seems  apparent  that  each  is  an  individual 
case  of  maladjustment,  treatable  only  on  the  bases  of  individual  causation 
ror  her  case,  rather  than  through  reference  to  the  symptom  of  her  sexual 
misbehavior.    It  seems  fairly  evident  from  these  and  similar  records  that 
provision  of  recreational  activities  would  do  very  little  for  most  of  these 
girls,  that  they  would  consider  it  "kid  stuff"  and  would  find  tneir  own  type 
of  recreation  more  attractive*    It  also  seems  evident  that  the  sex  misconduct 
usually  goes  b»ck  several  years, and  other  types  of  misconduct  even  further 
back  into  the  elementary  school  history  of  the  child.    If  there  was  any  one 
characteristic  which  set  these  girl  offenders  apart  from  other  problem  chil- 
dren and  delinquents,  tt  was  that  as  a  group  they  had  had  even  unhappier 
lives  in  home  and  in  school.-^ 

1/  Daly,  Francis  J.    unpublished  records  of  the  Neighborhood  Child 
Welfare  Program. 
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For  the  direct  counseling  work  with  these  adolescent  problem  girls,  of 
course,  a  woman  counselor  is  desirable.    From  remarks  made  by  many  of  these 
girls  it  seems  very  important  that  those  who  are  chosen  ror  this  work  should 
not  be  what  the  girls  would  describe  as  the  social  worker  type  or  the  teachejr 
type.    At  least  one  city  in  our  study,  recognizing  the  importance  of  an 
understanding  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  adolescent  girl  has  issued 
a  departmental  bulletin  on  the  subject. 

Another  aspect  of  maladjustment  control  in  the  high  schools  has  to  do 
with  a  curriculum  that  just  does  not  fit  the  students,  the  same  harmrul 
situation  which  has  already  been  described  as  existing  at  the  lower  grade 
levels.    One  principal  of  a  high  school,  who  had  just  sent  a  series  of  girl 
truants  t©  the  juvenile  courts,  cried  out  in  exasperation  when  they  were 
returned  to  him  on  probation, MI  thought  I  was  rid  of  them,  and  now  they're 
back.    What  can  I  do  with  them?    I  get  400  of  them  a  year  and  practically 
none  of  them  know  how  to  read.    There's  a  language  difficulty  in  this  dis- 
trict."£/ 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  use  in  talking  about  guidance  in  such 
a  school  situation  as  that.  Recreation  and  leisure  time  activity  for  the 
children  will  not  correct  the  situation.    But  attention  to  these  boys  and 
girls  on  an  individual  basis,  given  through  all  the  earlier  years  in  which 
their  maladjustments  were  developing,  and  proper  curriculum  provisions  for 
them  at  the  high  school  level,  will  do  much  to  correct  it. 

Character  Education. 

The  vogue  for  character  education  as  a  formalized  direct  program  has 
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jL/Los  Angeles,  California.  Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Problems  of  the  Normal  Adolescent  Girl,  p.  7« 
2/  Daly,  Francis  J.  op.  cit.~" 
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seemingly  passed  its  peak,  if  the  reports  of  the  cities  studied  are  any 
criterion.    It  seems  in  keeping  with  the  findings  »f  sociological  and 
personality  research  that  this  be  so.    Experienced  child  guidance  workers 
scarcely  ever  indulge  in  character  education  (as  a  direct  process)  with 
their  charges.    It  just  does  not  seem  to  work. 

Hartshorne  and  May  found  that  many  delinquents  knew  the  verbal  rules  of 
behavior  better  than  did  non-delinquents^    The  writer  has  many  case  histo- 
ries of  delinquents  of  this  type.    Anderson  agrees,  saying,  "Delinquent 
children  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  often  know  what  is  wrong  but  do  not  act 
in  accordance  with  their  knowledge.    Statements  of  this  discrepancy  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  highly  verbalized  rules  of  the  game,  and  actual  prac- 
tice in  concrete  situations  run  through  the  entire  literature  on  character* 

There  are  some  forms  of  character  education  programs  which  seem  oo  have 
their  values  as  supplementary  aids  to  adjustment,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  value  in  the  highly  formalized,  glibly  vocal  presentation  of 
ideals  and  sentiments  in  a  formal  course  of  lessons.    Character  is  the  total 
product  of  all  life  experiences,  much  more  emotionally  rather  than  intellec- 
tually formed.    In  the  words  of  Peyser; 

"it  is  not  a  something  that  can  be  shaped  fro»  without  by  teacher 
or  jailer,  nor  is  it  an  internal  entity  that  the  individual  himself  by 
sheer  effort  of  will  can  model  like  a  ball  of  clay.    It  is  not  an  easi- 
ly reached  something  within  the  human  organism  that  can  be  deliberately 
and  formally  trained  through  a  series  of  set  lessons*    It  is  the  totality 
of  his  habits,  attitudes,  desires,  fears,  fixations,  inhibitions,  pre- 
judices, loves,  hates,  values,  standards,  controls  and  ideals,  insofar 
a 8  these  determine  his  behavior  in  the  various  social  groupings  in  which 
he  moves.    It  is  a  function  of  his  conscious  and  unconscious  motivations. 
II  is  the  dynamic  quality  of  his  life  pattern  that  living  in  his  home* 
the  street,  the  playground,  the  theatre  and  the  school  have  fashioned 
for  him. "5/ 


1/  Hartshorne,  Hugh  and  May,  Mark  A.    Studies  in  the  Nature  of  Character 
Vol.  I,  Studies  in  Deceit. 

2/  Anderson,  John  E.  Nature  of  the  Delinquent.  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  XXII, 
7   (m«.~v,   1940)  p. 


2/  Peyser,  Natfcan.    op.  cit.,  p.  9^. 


Peyser,  in  the  excerpt  just  quoted,  states  that  among  the  other  forces 
which  nave  contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  complex  personality  entity 
called  character,  is  "living  in  the  home."  One  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  majority  of  the  homes  from  which  delinquents  come,  is  the  utter 
lack  of  rules  for  living.  Certainly  almost  anyone  who  has  done  social  work 
with  delinquent  children  will  recognize  wryly  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture 
of  many  of  these  homes,  which  Bursch  paints,  when  he  saysj 

"The  reports  from  attendance  workers,  welfare  workers  and  counselors 
visiting  the  homes  on  behalf  of  the  school  reveal  an  almost  total  lack 
of  any  regular  family  life.    There  is  no  schedule  for  meals.    There  is 
no  set  time  for  being  in  off  the  street,  for  going  to  bed,  for  getting 
up,  for  going  to  school,  for  playing,  or  for  helping  with  the  household 
duties."!/ 

The  school  has  a  character  education  task  to  perform  with  a  child  from 
a  home  such  as  that.    Without  developing  the  aggressive  resistance  which 
would  come  if  the  school  were  overstrict  in  such  matters,  the  school,  by 
being  firm  and  by  giving  some  reality  impact  through  showing  that  rules  do 
mean  something,  may  be  able  to  impart  a  socialization  which  the  home  should 
have  given,  but  did  not  give.    This  seems  most  likely  to  be  achieved,  not 
by  drawing  up  a  multiplicity  of  rules,  but  by  setting  up  a  few  worthwhile 
standards  of  conduct,  and  holding  to  them.    The  school  might  well  demand, 
for  exampie,  (i)  obedience  to  reasonable  and  necessary  restrictions,  and  , 
(2)  courtesy,  or  respect  for  the  other  fellow.    If  the  school  really  sees 
that  such  standards  are  lived  up  to,  it  has  done  much  to  counteract  the 
malad justing  effects  of  such  a  home  as  has  been  described. 

Conversely,  the  school  is  a  force  against  character  growth  when  it  be- 
comes lax  in  asking  respect  for  its  properly  established  rules.    If  atten- 
dance supervision, or  checks  on  tardiness,  or  regarding  makeup  work  become 

lax,  says  Bursch,  then  trouble  is  sure  to  follow.    There  are  countless 

1/  Bursch.  James  P.    op.  cit..  p.  520.  _=========^======== 
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examples  of  this  occurring  in  the  schools  of  America  in  this  second  year  of 
World  War  II.  The  much  publicized  absenteeism  situation  in  the  war  plants 
has  a  counterpart  in  the  schools.  The  school  rules  represent  the  rules  of 
society  to  the  child,  and  just  so  long  as  they  stand  as  rules,  they  should 
be  enforced  in  a  kind  but  firm  fashion,  if  we  desire  that  these  children, 
growing  into  adulthood,  will  obey  the  mandates  of  an  adult  society. 

Fundamentally  more  of  the  character  modifying  forces  come  from  the 
emotional  and  attitudinal  components  in  interpersonal  relationships  than 
from  any  other  source,  such  as  the  intellectual.    That  is  why  not  only  the 
mental  health  of  teachers,  but  their  attitudes,  are  so  important  in  the 
character  education  or  correction  of  their  pupils.    A  teacher  who  constantly 
"makes  issues"  with  her  pupils,  or  punishes  them  in  fits  of  anger,  should 
not  be  surprised  if  their  character  growth  is  in  the  direction  of  disagree- 
ments and  fights  with  each  other. 

Self-government  projects  in  character  education  often  fail  because  they 
are  full  of  deceit  as  to  the  actual  degree  of  self-government  involved,  and 
the  children  know  it.  Neither  do  marks  for  character  seem  to  helpful.  Rea- 
sons for  this  are  summed  up  by  Heaton,  who  says,  "the  standards  for  marking 
are  complicated  and  less  valid  than  is  the  case  with  other  marks, — further, 
the  giving  of  marks  may  lead  to  looking  for  extrinsic  rewards  instead  of  in- 
trinsic satisfactions.  "1/ 

A  few  cities  have  experimented  with  a  slightly  different  type  of  charac 
ter  education  program  which  seems  to  have  some  slight  possibilities  of  value 
In  this  approach,  the  significant  aspect  is  the  use  of  material  directly  re- 
lated to  anti-social  conduct,  delinquency  or  crime.    In  Buffalo,  New  York, 


1/  Heaton,  Kenneth  L.    The  Maladjusted  Child  in  the  Elementary  School, 
in  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  National  Elementary  School  Principal,  op.  cit.  p. 551. 
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sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  shown  a  moving  picture  which  depicted 
the  development  of  a  delinquent.    This  showing  was  followed  by  a  talk  by  the 
probation  officer  along  "crime  does  not  pay*  lines,  pointing  out  the  impli- 
cations of  the  story  told  by  the  pi cture .1/The  moving  picture  technique,  the 
dramatic  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  together  may  have  combined  to  cause 
the  emotional  reactions  necessary  for  changes  in  attitude. 

In  Rochester,  attention  is  quite  specifically  focussed  upon  crime  and 
delinquency  in  the  social  studies  field.    The  questions  used  arc  alive 
striking.    They  have  relation  to  the  matters  of  which  the  high  school  boys 
and  girls  read  about  in  the  daily  newspaper,  of  which  they  know  in  their  own 
community,  and  possibly  in  their  own  group .2/  These  elements  may  help  to 
make  for  a  carry  over  into  effect  on  character* 

All  in  all,  the  field  of  direct  character  education  programs  seems  to 
have  relatively  little  to  contribute  to  the  control  of  maladjustment  and 
delinquency.    Some  of  the  indirect  methods  may  have  secondary  values.  For 
the  most  part,  a  kind  and  understanding  attitude  toward  the  child  is  the 
most  important  type  of  character  education. 

SPECIAL  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICES. 
Truancy:  Attendance  Supervision  as  an  Adjustment  Service. 

Truancy  is  a  condition  of  maladjustment  in  that  it  represents  an  overt 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  comply  with  society's  clearly  expressed 
rule  of  compulsory  attendance.    Truancy  is  a  symptom  of  maladjustment  of 
many  different  kinds.    Truancy  is  an  influence  toward  the  acquisition  of 
other  forms  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency. 

1/  Bird,  Bernard  J.      Telling  Youth  About  Crime,    in  Yearbook,  National 
Probation  Association,  19^0.  p.  1J-21 

2/  Weston,  Helen  E.    The  Role  of  the  School  in  Crime  Prevention,  in 
Yearbook.  National  Probation  Association,,.  1939.  p.  ^1-52. 
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Its  causes  may  11©  in  the  school  situation,  in  unpleasant  teacher-pupij| 
relationships,  in  curricular  maladjustments,  or  in  fa.il.ure.    Ita  causea  may- 
lie  in  the  child,  in  his  personal  sensitivities,  or  aggressively  defiant  or 
unstable  personality  traits,  in  physical  or  mental  handicaps  of  varioua  sortjs. 
Its  causes  may  lie  in  the  home,  in  laxnesa  of  supervision,  in  anti-social 
attitudes  or  ignorance  there.    Its  causes  may  lie  in  the  community,  in  com- 
mercialized recreation  that  invites  the  child  away  from  the  invitation  of 
the  school,  in  poolrooms  and  other  "hangouts-  which  give  refuge  to  the  truant, 
or  in  undesirable  companions  who  seek  the  truant's  company. 

The  above  listing  but  hints  at  the  pernicious  ramifications  of  truancy; 
condition  of  maladjustment,  symptom  of  maladjustment,  cause  of  maladjustment. 
Properly  to  control  it  and  to  hold  tight  the  lid  on  the  Pandora's  Box  of 
attendant  difficulties  which  come  with  it,  require    first,  a  broad  realiza- 
tion of  its  social  implications  and  interrelations  with  other  areas  of  child 
problems,  and  secondly,  an  equally  broad  conception  of  the  job  of  control. 

Truancy  is  another  part  of  the  causal-complex  leading  to  delinquency 
and  crime,  along  with  educational  failure,  with  failure  to  make  proper  per- 
sonality adjustments  and  to  gain  a  proper  feeling  of  acceptance  and  success 
in  life;  with  the  possession  of  handicaps,  physical  and  mental;  and  with 
faulty  environment  and  home  conditions.    Truancy,  nor  any  other  of  these, 
nor  any  combination  of  them,  does  not  guarantee  the  development  of  delinquent 
cy.    These  conditions,  and  particularly  truancy,  do  seemingy  weight  the 
scales  heavily  toward  likelihood  of  such  condition  developing. 

"We  ca?,"  says  Glueck," safely  predict  a  high  percentage  of  delinquents 
to  come  from  school  truants  and  runaways.  •1/ 


1/  Glueck,  Eleanor.    Newer  Ways  to  Crime  Control.    Harvard  Educational 
Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2.  (March,  1959)  p.  184-202 


"Sixty  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  studied,"  say  Healy  and  Bronner,"were 
out  and  out  truants. *l/ 

Reed  states  that  a  study  of  the  period  prior  to  delinquency  in  1,7^4 
cases  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  credited  truancy  as  "the  direct  cause 
in  74  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

.2/ 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and 
Delinquency  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  sums  up  its  findings  as  indi- 
cating that,  "Chronic  truancy  is  intimately  associated  with  maladjustment 
and  delinquency.  Authorities  frequently  characterize  it  as  being  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  delinquency  and  crime. 

The  Report  of  the  Crime  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  lists  find- 
ings of  several  different  types  of  studies  as  follows; 

"A  study  of  251  boys  who  had  been  in  the  New  York  Truant  School 
disclosed  that  six  years  after  release,  at  an  average  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  only  fifty  per  cent  had  been  without  subsequent  court  records. 

"A  study  of  men  in  a  state  prison  and  the  state  reformatory  dis- 
closed that  42  per  cent  of  these  cases  appeared  at  least  once  in  the 
children's  courts  as  petty  offenders.    In  many  cases,  truancy  was  said 
to  have  been  the  earliest  indication  of  maladjustment. 

"A  study  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  young  adults  in  state  penal 
institutions  found  'the  majority  of  these  men  ...began  their  delinquent 
careers  as  .children.    They  presented  behavior  problems  and  later  became 
truants."-^ 

Healy,  after  considering  the  high  incidence  of  records  of  persistent 
truancy  among  four  groups  of  one  thousand  each  of  juvenile  delinquents,  re- 
ferred to  truancy  as  the  "kindergarten  of  crimel    He  further  comments  that 
out  of  these  thousands  of  cases,  he  had  few  chances  to  study  cases  simply  of 
truancy,  adding,  "Nearly  all  instances,  even  of  those  who  are  classified  as 
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^/Healy,  Winiam  and  Bronner,  Augusta  P.    op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
2/Reed,  Anna  Yeoman.    Human  Waste  in  Education.    National  Education 
Association,  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  X,  No.  4.    p.  508-515. 

2/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 
4/State  of  New  York*    op.  cit.  p.  210-219. 
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merely  truants  and  who  are  complained  of  as  such,  proved  upon  study  to  have 
complicated  forms  of  misdoing,  begging,  thieving,  gambling,  indulgence  in 
much  smoking,  bad  sex  habits,  staying  away  from  home  at  night,  etc.,  many 
of  which  delinquencies  have  been  contributive  causes  to  the  truancy  itself. "jl/ 

To  speak  of  truancy  as  the  "kindergarten  of  delinquency"  may  lead  to 
the  error  of  seeing  it  too  much  in  terms  of  a  passive  situational  influence, 
a  mere  "occasion  of  sin"  and  to  ignore  some  of  its  more  dynamic  psychologies 
implications.    For, in  truanting,  the  child  takes  a  definite  step  of  non- 
conformity to  the  rules  of  society  which  apply  to  him.    There  may  be  greatly 
differing  degrees  of  ethical  responsibility,  of  realization  on  the  child's 
part  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  of  justification  for  the  act  from  the  child's 
point  of  view.    But  it  is  an  active  act  of  resistance  to  the  pressures  of 
society,  and  as  such,  capable  of  setting  an  attitudinal  pattern  for  other 
anti-social  acts  to  follow. 

So,  not  only  is  it  a  kindergarten  or  primary  grade  of  delinquency,  but 
the  pupil  entering  this  school  for  anti-social  conduct  does  so  with  motiva- 
tion toward  anti-social  conduct  already  having  found  active  expression  in 
him.    Once  embarked  upon  truanting,  the  boy  or  girl  finds  that  the  condition 
itself  brings  an  external  compulsion  toward  further  acts  of  socially  non- 
acceptabie  conduct.    For  example,  these  children  must  get  off  the  streets 
firing  school  hours.    Any  poolroom,  apartment,  or  other  place  of  refuge  which 
they  find  to  shelter  them  from  the  school  authorities  is  usually  a  place  of 
new  social  dangers  for  them. 

Dangers  of  this  sort  are  particularly  serious  in  leading  girl  truants 
into  sex  delinquencies.    They  tend  to  gather  in  the  apartment  of  someone  of 
the  girls  whose  parents  are  both  out  of  the  home  during  the  day.    There  they 
meet  with  boy  truants,  out-of-school  unemployed  boys,  or  with  elder  men*  A 
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number  of  situations  of  this  sort  were  uncovered  and  corrected  by  the  workers 
of  the  Neighborhood  Child  Welfare  program  in  Boston,  y 

Another  favorite  lure  to  non-attendance  is  the  theater  district.  This 
constitutes  a  danger  partly  through  the  cheap  commercialized  entertainment 
which  usually  abounds  in  such  districts.    Many  cities  have  been  troubled  by 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  truant  youngsters  to  be  attracted  therete.  Some 
experienced  attendance  supervisors  have  remarked  that  the  advent  of  any  of 
the  leading  "jive"  dance  bands  to  town  invariably  results  in  the  absence 
from  school  of  hundreds  of  young  boys  or  girls  of  the  "hep  cat"  or  "zoot 
suit"  grcup,  who  swarm  into  tcwn  to  hear  their  idols  play. 

Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  cities  wnich  has  taken  steps  to  combat  this 
practice.    It  does  so  by  having  a  "street  detail"  consisting  or  an  atten- 
dance supervisor  and  an  officer  from  the  Crime  Prevention  Division  of  the 
Police  Department  assigned  to  patrol  theater  district  streets  and  to  visit 
the  low-priced  moving  picture  shows  during  school  hours,  to  apprehend  truant^ 
and  arrest  adults  who  may  be  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  minors.  In 
one  school  year,  these  workers  discovered  over  three  thousand  boys  and  about 
five  hundred  girls  illegally  absent  from  school 

This  particular  type  of  truancy  would  seem  to  rest  less  on  such  a  vari-^ 
ety  of  individually  different  causative  syndromes  than  is  usually  the  case. 
Undoubtedly  in  many  of  these  cases  where  the  child  has  not  been  a  chronic 
truant,  a  conference  with  the  parents  is  all  that  is  needed.    But  in  cases 
where  the  non-attendance  has  been  to  any  degree  chronic,  usually  far  more 
than  this  is  necessary.    Indeed,  far  more  is  necessary  even  to  make  a  diagnoiii 


1/  Daly,  Francis  J.    Report  of  the  Neighborhood  Child  Welfare  Program 
55  p.  (mimeo) 

2/Hoyt,  Guy  Marsh.      An  Attendance  Department.    Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
XXII,  No.  7  (March,  19^0)  p.  564-567. 
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of  the  area  of  maladjustment  which  is  causing  the  truancy,  let  alone  to 

correct  that  condition. 

Indicative  of  the  range  of  diagnostic  effort  necessary  is  the  procedure 

in  Los  Angeles  in  those  cases  where  the  simple  conference  with  the  parents 

does  not  resolve  the  situation: 

"When  remedial  steps  taken  by  the  attendance  officer,  the  counsel* 
lor,  and  the  teacher  have  failed,  the  pupil  may  be  transferred  to  a 
"welfare"  school  or  class.  Parental  cooperation  is  secured  before  the 
transfer  is  made.  These  day  schools  and  classes  are  not  detention  homes 
nor  are  they  places  of  punishment,  but  they  do  provide  opportunities  anld 
facilities  for  careful  study  of  the  pupil's  problem. 

"Once  in  the  welfare  center,  the  pupil  is  given  a  thorough  physicajL, 
psychological  and  educational  inventory,  and,  if  indicated,  a  study  by 
the  school  psychiatrist.    The  attendance  supervisor  who  has  been  dealing 
with  the  case  since  its  inception  in  the  regular  school,  prepares  a 
social  case  history  for  the  use  of  the  staff  at  the  welfare  school.  Ifl 
medical  or  dental  service  is  needed,  the  school  social  worker  makes  the 
necessary  clinic  appointments.    If  it  appears  that  the  home  should  have 
the  benefit  of  case  work,  the  family  is  referred  to  the  appropriate 
agency. 

Since  the  founding  of  these  welfare  schools  fifteen  years  ago,  some 
12,000  pupils  have  passed  through  them.    Pour  to  six  weeks  are  usually 
sufficient  to  develop  such  improvement  in  conduct  and  attitude  that  a 
large  percentage  of  these  children  may  be  returned  to  their  regular 
schools.    Those  who  appear  to  need  a  longer  treatment  are  transferred 
to  small  special  schools  where  close  supervision  can  be  given.    If  the 
pupil  does  not  respond  to  either  situation,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  a sk  the  juvenile  court  to  take  a  hand.    During  the  school  year  195#*" 
-1959  only  84  boys  and  21  girls  were  so  referred,  (school  population  is 
560,000.)  y 

The  above  excerpt  is  given  at  some  length  because  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  procedure  illustrates  the  taking  of  a  proper  cognizance  of  the  variety 
of  maladjustments  and  areas  of  maladjustment  which  may  give  rise  to  the  com- 
mon symptom,  truancy,  and  the  corresponding  varieties  of  approach  necessary 
to  diagnose  and  treat  it.    There  is  depicted  herein  a  gradual  progression 
from  the  general  and  somewhat  superficial  procedures  first  used,  which  may 


1/  Hoyt,  Guy  Marsh,    op.  cit.  p.  565. 
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be  all  that  is  necessary  for  large  numbers  of  these  children,  to  more  speci- 
fic, more  specialized  and  intensive  treatment  efforts  as  these  latter  are 
indicated  as  necessary.    The  constant  basis  for  next  steps  to  be  taken  is 
analysis  or  inventory  of  the  child  and  his  situation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  truancy  may  emanate  from  a  great  variety 
of  maladjustments  in  the  child,  in  the  school,  in  the  home, or  in  the  commu- 
nity.   Any  approach  which  neglects  any  of  these  areas  of  possible  fault  would 
seem  to  be  to  that  degree  ineffective.    For  example,  it  seems  obvious  that 
exclusive  reliance  on  coercion  of  the  parents  to  stricter  observance  of 
their  parental  duties  is  not  going  to  correct  truancy  or  maladjustment  re- 
sulting from  an  educational  difficulty  or  a  serious  personality  or  physical 
defect  in  the  child;  that  a  psychiatric  examination,  or  remedial  help  in 
school  work  is  not  going  to  bring  about  better  attendance  if  tne  great  de- 
gree of  fault  is  in  the  home  and  the  active  cooperation  of  the  parents  is 
not  enlisted. 

The  Los  Angeles  procedure  takes  proper  cognizance  of  each  of  these  areas 
of  possible  maladjustment.    The  home  aspect  is  the  basis  of  the  early  con- 
ferences between  the  parents,  the  attendance  supervisors,  and  other  represen** 
tatives  of  the  school  and  community,  at  the  very  outset.    If  tnese  early 
steps  do  not  lead  to  the  adjustment  of  the  stiuation,  then  "parental  coopera 
tion"  is  sought  before  transfer  to  the  welfare  class  or  school.    The  attendance 
supervisors,  in  preparing  a  social  case  history  for  the  use  of  the  school 
staff,  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  home  to  prepare  any  such  nistory, 
and  to  gain  this  must  have  made  a  number  of  visits  to  the  home.    As  part  of 
treatment, "if  it  appears  that  the  family  needs  social  case  work,  the  family 
is  referred  to  the  appropriate  agency." 
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The  community  aspect  of  truancy  control  is  also  given  proper  attention. 

The  initial  discovery  of  truancy  for  the  particular  group  of  cases  cited,  is 

made  through  a  community  survey  procedure,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  a 

representative  of  anotner  community  delinquency  prevention  agent  from  the 

police  department.    With  regard  to  this  matter  of  community  cooperation, 

the  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  system  further  states; 

"The  attendance  supervisor  will  seek  the  aid  of  case  work  agencies 
and  group  work  agencies  in  evolving  a  plan  for  his  young  client.  Of 
course,  he  knows  that  good  social  work  begins  with  clearance  through 
the  confidential  exchange^/  so  he  makes  that  a  part  of  his  established 
routine.    It  should  be  understood  that  he  is  ndt  a  psychiatrist,  nor 
even  a  psychiatric  social  worker.    His  case  load  is  entirely  too  heavy 
to  permit  his  spending  much  time  on  a  given  case  (so  he  must,  perforce, 
utilize  the  services  of  others  for  much  of  the  social  work  which  is  a 

necessary  pre-requisite  to  adjustment)  In  his  capacity  as  cooperato  r 

with  many  agencies,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  attendance  officer  t> 
serve  as  a  member  of  various  committees  and  organizations,  such  as  the 
council  of  social  agencies,  the  coordinating  and  community  councils,  . 
committees  on  child  welfare  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  etc."-=/ 

The  maladjustments  centering  in  the  child  himself  are  likewise  given 

intensive  attention  from  the  very  beginning.    The  diagnosis-treatment,  or 

the  clinical  approach,  stressing  the  importance  of  understanding  him,  rather 

than  punishing  him,  is  stressed  throughout.    He  is  given  a  "thorough  physical, 

psychological  and  educational  inventory,  and  if  necessary,  a  study  by  the 

school  psychiatrist.  "1/   Thus,  the  areas  of  physical,  psychological  and 

mental,  as  well  as  educational  handicaps,  as  possible  causes  or  partial 

causes  of  his  maladjustment  are  investigated*    Furthermore,  that  there  is 

markedindividualization  in  the  matter  of  corrective  treatment,  both  as  to 

type  and  intensity  of  effort  applied,  is  very  evident,  both  in  the  report 


l/A  clearing  house  of  information  regarding  social  agency  work  with  a 
family.    By  registering,  the  attendance  supervisor  learns  what  other  public 
or  private  agencies  are,  or  have  been,  active  with  a  child's  family,  and  they1 
in  turn,  learn  of  his  interest.    This  is  the  only  way  in  which  inefficient 
work  at  crosspurposes,  or  in  parallel  duplication  of  effort  can  be  avoided. 

2/  Hoyt,  Guy  Marsh,    op.  cit..  p.  567. 
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just  quoted,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education.!/ 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  school's  role  as  a  possible  component 
factor  in  the  causation  of  the  maladjustment  of  which  truancy  is  a  symptom, 
is  not  ignored.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifold  services  of  the  school 
system  for  aid  in  correction  of  that  maladjustment  are  systematically  organised 
around  the  needs  of  the  particular  child  concerned.    Through  all  this  proces 
the  attendance  supervisor  is  the  catalytic  agent  who  keeps  the  whole  adjust- 
ment procedure  moving,  moving  as  a  coordinated,  integrated  whole  toward  the 
goal  of  a  boy  or  girl  whose  problems  have  been  so  well  adjusted  as  to  make 
further  truancy  unlikely. 

The  real  measure  of  an  attendance  supervision  program  should  be  the 
degree  to  which,  over  a  period  of  years,  it  comes  ever  nearer  to  that  goal. 
Certainly  the  Los  Angeles  attendance  supervision  program  impresses  one  as 
being  impressively  broad  phrased  and  understanding.    Certainly  it  seems  re- 
lated to  our  research-based  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  maladjustments 
leading  to  delinquency,  and  to  the  treatment  thereof.    On  paper,  in  reports, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  most  effectively  functioning  service.    But  only  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  actually  results  in  an  increased  efficacy  in  truancy 
control  is  it  to  be  judged.    There  are  no  figures  given  on  this  in  the 
reports  available. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  proper  goal  of  attendance  supervision  is 
the  relatively  narrow  one  of  concentration  of  effort  on  the  actual  process 
of  "getting  thea  in  school1!  It  is  evident  from  many  of  the  reports  studies 
that  this  is  the  basis  on  which  some  of  the  large  city  school  attendance 
supervision  departments  still  operate.    It  can  be  seen  in  the  extremely 
legalistic  terminology  of  their  reports  of  the  attendance  departments,  in 


1/  Los  Angeles, California.    Board  of  Education.    Your  Children  and 
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the  tables  of  statistics  which  they  present,  and  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  their  attendance  officers.    It  can  also  be  seen  in  the  lack  of 
any  such  broad  understanding  of  the  problem  of  truancy  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Los  Angeles  reports* 

The  proponents  of  the  more  restricted  conception  of  the  attendance 
officer's  duty  would  be  likely  to  state  that,  "it  is  better  to  concentrate 
on  owr  own  job,  and  do  that  well,  than  to  spread  ourselves  all  over  the  com- 
munity, trying  to  be  social  workers,  visiting  teachers,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  else."  Behind  these  stated  reasons  it  is  also  likely  that  there  would 
be  other  reasons  such  as  that  those  in  control  of  the  attendance  department, 
set  in  their  ways,  and  great  admirers  of  the  "good,  simple,  old-fashioned 
ways,"  resist  in  high  degree  all  these  new  "frills  and  fancies"  in  attendances 
work.    One  of  the  few  gestures  of  obeisance  which  they  seem  to  make  to  all 
the  new  knowledge  concerning  the  maladjustments  which  bring  forth  truancy, 
seems  to  consist  largely  of  bringing  a  somewhat  gentler  coercion  to  bear 
on  the  parent  than  formerly  was  exerted  on  the  child. 

If  it  should  be  argued  by  advocates  of  this  point  of  view  that  such 
a  narrow  approach  is  a  more  efficient  concentration  on  the  job  in  hand,  it 
might  be  answered  that  it  would  seem  that  such  a  functioning  leads  to  failures 
not  only  in  the  broad  objective  of  controlling  maladjustment  and  delinquency! , 
but  in  the  narrow  one  of  controlling  non-attendance  as  well.    For  if  the 
maladjustment  is  not  treated,  but  only  the  symptoms,  it  would  seem  that  the 
maladjustment  will  continue,  and  so  will  the  symptoms  (truancy)    To  correct 
the  maladjustment  may  take  considerably  more  time  in  the  first  place,  but  should 
be  a  saving  of  both  time  and  money  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  twenty-five  cities  studied,  there  was  a  wide  range  of  difference 
in  apparent  perception  of  the  breadth  of  the  problem  and 
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of  the  scope  and  type  of  activities  needed  to  control  it.    Certainly,  Los 
Angeles  seemed  to  be  on  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  in  attendance  supervision 
activities,  if  a  broad,  well-integrated  and  coordinated  program  which  touch*  • 
on  all  of  the  areas  of  maladjustment  having  seemingly  important  relationship 
to  truancy,  is  to  be  considered  best.!/    Of  course,  an  on-the-spot  survey 
of  any  of  these  programs  in  action,  would  be  prerequisite  to  any  final 
judgement. 

But  there  are  certain  data  which  may  give  us  some  very  good  clues  as  to 
how  effective  is  a  city's  attendance  supervision  in  controlling  non-atten- 
dance and  in  dealing  with  related  maladjustments.    Among  these  are/  the  in- 
sight into  the  problem,  or  the  lack  of  it  indicated  in  the  general  tenor  of 
the  report  of  the  department  or  its  manuals;  the  type  of  statistics  singled 
out  for  inclusion  in  tables;  the  degree  of  articulation  and  coordination 
with  other  adjustment  services  in  the  school  system,  as  represented  either 
by  organizational  affiliations,  or  by  evidence  of  close  cooperation  in  actua[|L 
working  arrangements;  the  same  question  with  regard  to  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination with  related  community  agencies,  as  might  be  indicated  in  part, 
for  example  by  the  routine  usage  of  the  social  service  confidential  exchange 
the  types  of  auxilliary  personnel  attached  to  the  attendance  department; 
the  name  applied  to  the  attendance  department  and  to  its  workers,  and  the 
qualifications  of  its  personnel. 

The  twenty-five  cities  studied  varied  widely  in  these  respects.  In 
general,  there  seemed  to  be  little  question  but  that  there  was  a  continuing 
trend  toward  the  type  of  attendance  supervision  represented  by  the  Los  Angel<  a 
plan,  and  srway  from  the  old  "truant  officer"  concept.    The  Educational 
Policies  Commission  comment*  on  this  trend  as  follows; 


1/  Cleveland  and  Rochester  also  seem  to  have  very  goad  programs^ 
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"Contrary  to  the  old  "truant  officer"  concept,  the  attendance 
worker  today  seeks  to  adjust  the  cnild  to  the  school  and  the  school  to 
the  child.    In  helping  to  remove  conditions  leading  to  truancy  and 
retardation,  he  seeks  tne  basic  difficulty  with  all  the  techniques  of 
modern  social  welfare  and  education. .. .in  the  school,  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  community."-^ 

To  operate  effectively  in  the  areas  of  adjustment  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  it  would  seem  that  attendance  workers  would  need  to  have 
close  working  relationships  with  specialists  in  service  in  those  areas,  both 
within  and  without  the  school  system.    To  what  degree  does  this  desirable 
relationship  obtain  in  actual  practice?    One  index  to  this  is  the  degree  to 
wnich  cases  are  "cleared"  with  those  supplementary  services.    It  is  obvious 
that  such  clearance  represents  only  a  minimum  essential  for  a  policy  of 
working  cooperation.    At  least  it  lets  those  other  services  know  that  the 
attendance  department  has  become  interested  in  a  certain  case  and  gives  them 
in  turn  opportunity  to  inform  the  department  if  they  have  been,  or  are, 
active  on  it  themselves* 

Wiens^/made  a  study  of  this  practice  of  clearing  in  the  school  systems 
of  76  cities.    Of  the  group  studied,  the  attendance  department  cleared  cases 
with  certain  other  services  in  the  number  and  percentage  of  cities  stated 
below: 

Attendance  department  cases  cleared— 

with  — psychological  clinic — 45  cities  or    62.5  per  cent 
"         school  health  service-44  cities  or    61.1    "  " 


social  service  ex- 
change " 
guidance  department-  29  " 
visiting  teachers  2/  " 


■  47.2  "  " 
"    40.5     *  * 

H      z/   R        N  H 


Wiens  sees  in  these  and  other  figures  obtained  in  his  investigation, 
a  growing  shift  in  emphasis  from  one  of  punishment,  to  one  of  determination 
1/  Educational  Policies  Commission,  op.  cit.  p. 

2/  Wiens,  David  J.  Organization  of  the  Pupil  Personnel  Services  in  the 
Public  Schools,    p.  64-65, 
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of  causative  factors  and  treatment  thereof. 

The  need  for  such  a  shift  in  emphasis  is  expressed  by  Healy  and  Bronner 

who  contrast  the  variety  of  factors  entering  into  the  causation  of  truancy 

with  the  one-factor  mode  of  control  embodied  in  the  old  emphasis  on  parental 

responsibility  which  still  lingers  on  in  some  cities,  as  follows; 

"Contrast  cases  of  the  simple  offense,  truancy.    One  boy  may  be 
avoiding  a  situation  in  which  he  feels  inadequate  and  discouraged; 
another  has  developed  out  of  family  life  antagonism  to  all  ferms  ef 
authority— school  representing  ©ne  form;  another  has  such  need  ef 
recognition  that,  even  though  he  does  not  dislike  school,  he  truants 
in  order  to  be  a  "regular  fellow"  with  his  companions;  still  another 
is  the  victim  ef  peculiar  anxieties  which  make  the  classroom  hateful 
to  him.    However,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  ef  determinants,  the  autherj 
tarian  attitude  toward  all  truants  and  truancy  is  very  likely  te  be 
the  same,  whether  on  the  part  of  "the  school  principal,  the  attendance 
officer,  or  the  juvenile  court*"—' 

It  seems  indeed  that  this  complicated  problem  called  truancy  does  de- 
mand the  attention,  not  only  of  the  attendance  department,  but  that  of  many 
other  special  services  and  specialists  both  within  and  without  the  school 
system,  and  that  "clearing",  as  previously  mentioned,  is  just  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  equally  necessary  active  cooperation  of  those  services 
in  the  resolving  of  that  problem,  .  The  increased  realization  of  the  need 
for  such  close  coordination  of  effort  on  this  and  other  problems  has  been 
indicated  in  various  ways  in  the  cities  studied. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  after  studying 

this  problem  in  New  York  City,  stated; 

""Ideally  every  child  recognized  as  a  chronic  truant  should  be 
automatically  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  for  detailed 
study  and  treatment.    Undoubtedly  a  closer  articulation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  together  these  two  bureaus  in  a  common  attack  on  truancy,  "•£/ 

1/  Healy,  William,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.  op.  cit.,  p.  6, 

2/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  ©p.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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The  desirable  "closer  articulation"  of  the  attendance  supervision 
service  with  the  other  special  service*  of  the  schools  has  been  sought 
through  various  organizational  devices.    It  will  be  noted  in  Table  I  that 
in  almost  every  school  system  where  there  is  a  coordinating  administration 
unit  for  adjustment  services,  the  attendance  department  is  one  of  those 
so  coordinated.    In  other  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  even  where  no  such 
administration  unit  appears,  the  coordination  between  the  attendance  depart*] 
ment  and  some  of  the  other  service  units  may  still  be  very  close.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  few  cities  where  the  formal  provisions  for  coordina- 
tion exist,  but  where  the  attendance  department  actually  does  not  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  other  department*  with  which  it  is  affiliated., 

An  administrative  gesture  of  recognition  of  the  many  specialized  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  truancy,  is  the  assignment  of  special  service  per- 
sonnel directly  to  the  bureau  or  department  of  attendance,  as  was  depicted 
in  Table  IV.  This  has  not  been  done  on  so  broad  a  scale  as  in  the  case  of 
the  psychological  services,  partly  because  all  good  attendance  departments 
make  extensive  use  of  those  services. 

A  broad  point  of  view  concerning  attendance  supervision  has  been  implie  I 

in  the  foregoing  discussion.    A  more  restricted  point  of  view  regarding  the 

causation  of  truancy  and  the  treatment  thereof  is  implied  in  the  report  of 

one  supervisor  of  attendance  who  states; 

"Since  there  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  the  law  relating  to 
and  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  attendance,  no  new 
procedures  were  inaugurated  during  the  year.... The  type  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  supervisors  is  far  different  from  the  old  type  of  "truant1! 
work.    The  present  mode  of  effecting  school  attendance  is  more  through 
legal  pressure  on  the  parents  (where  the  parents  will  not  pespond  to 
normal  methods  of  cooperation)  and  the  elimination  of  neglect  and  want 
in  the  home,  because  when  children  do  not  attend  school  regularly  there 
are  reasons  which  usually  originate  in  the  home.    This  intelligent 
method  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  eliminates 
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closing  the  case  by  sending  children  to  so-called  "reform  schools"  as 
in  the  olden  days.    Today,  the  practice  is  to  build  up  the  home  or  re- 
construct it.    To  this  end  the  supervisors  perform  a  high  type  of 
social  service." 

In  the  city  wherein  the  above-described  attendance  system  is  located, 
there  is  a  close  organizational  tie  between  the  psychological  services,  the 
guidance  department,  and  the  attendance  department.    Yet  the  attendance  de- 
partment does  not  "clear"  cases  with  the  others.    There  is  no  regular  way  fcHfr 
one  department  to  know  when  the  other  is  active.    The  city  has  a  very  rich 
supply  of  social  agency  resources  and  these  are  used  to  some  extent,  but 
indexing  through  the  social  service  exchange  is  not  practiced,  as  a  general 
rule.    There  is  no  policy  of  close  working  relationship  with  the  police  de- 
partment in  its  attempts  at  crime  prevention  work.    There  is  little  partici- 
pation by  supervisors  of  attendance  in  community  studies,  service  groups  or 
council  groups.    Some  of  the  supervisors  are  reported  to  keep  good  records; 
others  apparently  keep  none. 

The  qualifications  required  of  attendance  officer  candidates  is  another 
index  to  the  quality  and  range  of  adjustment  service  given  by  them.  There 
is  an  interrelationship  between  this  factor  and  that  of  the  established  at- 
tendance procedures  in  a  given  city,  in  which  the  influence  flows  both  ways. 
The  qualifications  of  the  man  determine  the  kind  of  job  he  can  do;  the  de- 
mands of  the  job  determine  the  qualifications  of  the  man  needed  to  fill  it. 
It  seems  obvious,  for  example,  that  a  supervisor  fully  caj»bie  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  attendance  supervision  portfolio  outlined  above, 
might  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  more  extensive  Los  Angeled 
scheme  of  things.    Let  us  study  briefly  this  matter  of  qualifications. 

In  the  city  wnose  attendance  supervision  job  was  indicated  above,  there 
are  no  educational  requirements  for  the  job.    The  selection  is  under  civil 
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service,  and  there  is  only  a  nominal  requirement  of  a  year's  work  "with  chil- 
dren".   The  claims  or  the  applicants  regarding  such  experience  are  so  little 
investigated  that  neither  this  requirement,  nor  the  total  weignting  given 
"training  and  experience"  is  of  much  importance  as  a  positive  selective  factor. 

The  written  examination  given  is  one  which,  seemingly  by  design,  tests 
practically  nothing  but  memory  for  facts.    Typical  questions  are;  "Who  is 

the  superintendent  of  the  school  system?    Where  is  the    school  located^ 

What  is  the  law  regarding  the  working  hours  of  16  year  old  boys  under  such- 
and-such  conditions?"     Further  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  test  of  a  limited  sort 
of  memory,  the  sections  of  the  law  on  which  questions  are  to  be  asked,  are 
specified  beforehand.    There  are  no  problem  questions  designed  to  test  judgejj- 
ment  or  insight.    Furthermore,  in  this  particular  state,  war  veterans,  no 
matter  what  mark  they  receive,  so  long  as  it  is  passing  (70)  go  to  the  top 
of  the  list,  and  disabled  veterans  are  placed  above  them.    All  appointments 
for  the  past  twenty  years  or  so  have  been  from  this  group. 

In  contrast: 

"Any  person  who  does  attendance  and  child  welfare  work  in  the  schools 
of  California  is  required  to  hold,  in  addition  to  a  regular  certificate 
to  teach,  a  special  document  known  as  a  "Child  Welfare  and  Supervision 
of  Attendance  Credential."    To  obtain  this,  one  must  have  had  the  prac- 
tical equivalent  of  a  master's  degree  in  sociology,  psychology,  social 
case  work,  and  related  fields,  and  furthermore,  must  have  had  not  less 
than  two  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  in  acceptable  social  service 
work."!/ 

The  qualifications  required  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  are  similar  in 
tenor.    Attendance  officers  there  "must  not  only  have  academic  training  equal 
to  that  required  by  the  state  for  teachers,  but  they  must  also  pass  a  com- 
petitive examination  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  further,  they 


1/  Hoyt,  Guy  Marsh,    op.  cit..  p.  564  (This  requirement  also  applies  to 
two  other  cities  in  our  study  besides  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
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must  prove  their  ability  to  do  social  case  work  by  acting  in  the  capacity  01 
a  substitute  for  fifty  days  previous  to  their  admittance  to  the  examination* 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion states; 

"The  social  effectiveness  of  the  school  is,  in  part  measured  by 
its  holding  power  over  those  whose  personal  problems  are  evidenced  in 
retardation,  misconduct,  and  truancy.    It  is  an  obligation  of  the  school 
to  promote  its  own  effectiveness  through  the  use  of  socially  and  educa-» 
tionally  trained  attendance  workers. .. .The  best  workers  may  be  either 
socially  trained  attendance  officers  or  visiting  teachers;  in  either 
case,  it  is  the  familiarity  with  both  social  work  and  educational  tech- 
niques, added  to  the  necessary  personal  qualifications  which  enables 
them  to  serve  effectively."^/ 

Contrast  the  above,  with  the  picture  of  actual  practice,  as  given  by 

the  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission.: 

"The  most  dangerous  element  in  the  truancy  situation  continues, 
however,  in  that  interpretation  and  the  use  of  drastic  legislation  is 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  attendance  officers,  or  truant 
officers,  as  they  were  originally  called,  from  whom  no  professional 
qualifications  have  ever  been  required.    These  officers,  for  the  most 
part  untrained,  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  handle  intelligently  the 
children  with  whom  trained  teachers  have  failed. 

"It  requires  considerable  skill  and  knowledge  to  solve  the  problem 
created  by  children  whose  attendance  is  irregular.  Yet  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  school  system  where  the  attendance  officers  possess  the  necessa- 
ry qualifications  for  their  difficult  jobs.    Moreover,  attendance  offi- 
cers are  given  a  permanent  position  at  the  end  of  only  one  year's  ser- 
vice, while  teachers  have  to  give  proof  of  real  worth  over  a  period  of 
three  years  before  similar  tenure  is  granted.    This  Commission  believes 
that  a  really  adequate  system  for  dealing  with  truancy  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  furnishing  the  child  with  guidance  at  a  critical 
moment  in  his  life. 

"Considering  the  tenor  of  the  legislation  for  the  handling  of  tru- 
ants, and  the  opportunities  for  the  misuse  of  authority,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  our  prisons,  reformatories,  and  correctional  institutions 
have  been,  and  are,  crowded  with  inmates  whose  first  crime  against  so- 
ciety was  remaining  away  from  school,    ^he  supposed  ioke  which  calls  the 
truant  officer  a  "talent  scout  for  the  reform  schools"  is,  in  reality, 


1/  Hopkins,  Thomas  W.    Bureau  of  Special  Service,  Jersey  City  Public 
Schools,    in  Preventing  Crime*  op.  cit.,  p.  118-119* 
2/  Educational  Policies  Commission,    op.  cit.,  p. 
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a  tragic  summary  of  a  practice  not  altogether  done  away  with. "2/ 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  deplorable  situation 
depicted  above  still  does  exist  in  one  degree  or  other  in  some  of  our  large 
cities.    One  is  that  somehow,  by  and  large,  attendance  supervision  has  re- 
mained traditionally  outside  the  professional  fold.    Though  an  integral  part) 
of  the  school's  functioning,  the  attendance  officer  has  remained  a  non-pro- 
fessional "alien",  working  with  a  professional  staff. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  glorify  "the  old-fashioned"  way  as  the 
effective  way  of  attendance  supervision.    Political  and  school  staff  pre- 
judices against  "prying  and  snooping" social  workers  Have  been  used  to  combat 
any  changes  in  practice  commensurate  with  our  growth  in  knowledge  about  the 
influences  and  situations  which  lead  to  truancy.    To  a  certain  degree  the 
social  work  group  have  brought  about  this  prejudice  by  their  too  evident!  dis 
dain  for  the  eld-fashioned  attendance  officer,  their  too  pointed  insistance 
that  attendance  work  should  be  done  by  some  sort  of  ultra-psychiatric  visiting 
teacher.    Both  sides  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic  definition  of  social  work 
as,  "the  art  of  helping  people  out  of  trouble."    It  is  simply  a  question  of 
what  qualifications  are  necessary  to  exercise  that  art  most  effectively  in 
correcting  the  maladjustment  of  the  chronic  truant  child,  to  do  that  in  the 
light  of  present  day  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  such  maladjustment,  and  of 
effective  ways  of  treating  it. 

Considering  the  salaries  paid  to  attendance  supervisors,  which  are 
sometimes  above  the  level  of  those  paid  to  many  high  school  teachers,  it 
should  be  possible  to  obtain  personnel  of  a  calibre  capable  of  performing 
the  job  up  to  the  standards  necessary. 


\J  State  of  New  Jersey.    Report  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission, 
Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey,  p.  111-112. 
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To  obtain  the  services  of  a  higher  type  of  personnel,  the  professional 
standing  of  the  job  will  have  to  be  raised.    For  staff  members  already  on 
the  job,  in-service  training  has  been  found  most  effective  in  some  cities.!/ 
In  many  ways,  the  problem  of  raising  standards  for  attendance  workers  is 
very  similar  to  that  problem  with  regard  to  workers  in  probation  service* 
In  the  latter  field,  change  in  the  qualifications  of  personnel  has  perhaps 
been  best  achieved  by  changes  in  the  laws  governing  appointments. 

Attendance  work  often  is  regarded  at  present  as  one  of  the  easiest  jobs 
in  a  school  system,  a  political  sinecure.    In  at  least  one  city  studied,  the 
practice  of  concomitantly  having  other  jobs,  is  rather  widespread.  Wherever 
this  practice,  or  the  attitude  toward  the  job  that  could  give  birth  to  it, 
exist,  they  should  be  eliminated. 

Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  work  as  seen 
in  the  practice  of  Loa  Angeles.    That  is  an  approach  which  is  not  confined 
to  that  city,  a  general  approach  which  inefitably  wil  spread  to  more  and 
more  cities  with  the  passing  years.    For  truancy  is  a  symptom  of  maladjust- 
ment which  may  be  based  on  a  wide  range  of  possible  causes,  in  the  child, 
in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  community. 

Only  where  there  is  an  approach  which  does  justice  to  the  correction  of 
such  a  heterogeneous  array  of  causative  factors,  an  approach  in  which  a 
properly  equipped  attendance  supervisor  is  utilizing  all  the  indicated  re- 
sources within  himself,  or  offered  by  other  adjustive  services  of  the  school 
or  of  the  community,  to  the  end  of  controlling  those  maladjustments,  is  at- 
tendance supervision  being  handled  in  a  professional  manner  worthy  of  these 
times,  adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  child* 

1/  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland  report  on  this. 
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Visiting  Teachers — Home  and  School  Visitors. 
The  worie  of  the  visiting  teacher  is  closeiy  related  to  that  of  the 
attendance  suDervisor  and  there  is  considerable  overlap  in  the  services 
rendered  by  these  two  group.    Indeed,  in  three  cities  in  our  sample,  there 
is  no  attendance  department,  as  such,  and  the  work  ordinarily  performed  by 
such  a  department  is  carried  out  by  the  visiting  teacher  or  home  visitor 
staffs.    In  general,  however,  the  visiting  teacher  operates  as  an  auxilliary 
to  other  adjustment  services  rather  than  in  a  separate  division,  bureau, 
or  department. 

There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  development  of  the  visiting 
teacher  movement  in  this  country.    In  terms  of  »ny  appreciable  growth  in 
the  total  number  of  visiting  teachers  employed  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  movement  has  been  signally  unsuccessful,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  highly  publicized  by  many  articles  in  professional  journals,  and  the 
added  fact  that  various  pressure  groups,  such  as  the  schools  of  social  work, 
have  been  behind  it  from  the  start. 

According  to  Rivlin,  in  1929,  about  twenty  years  after  the  origin  of 
the  movement,  there  were  only  2^8  visiting  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
distributed  among  85  cities  and  six  counties  in       different  states  Ji/  By 
19^0,  this  number  had  dwindled  to  209  members  located  in  62  cities  in  29 
states,  and  at  that  time,  the  name  of  the  national  organization  was  changed 
to,  "The  American  Association  of  School  Social  Workers. 

"2/ 

Understanding  of  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  rejection  of  the  visi 
ting  teacher  movement  on  any  broad  scale,  as  contrasted  with  a  fairly  wide- 


1/Rivlin,  H.    op.  cit.,  p.  217-218. 

2/  Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Social  and  Health  Work  in  the  Schools,  in 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  194l.    p.  515-515. 
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-spread  usage  of  the  visiting  teacher  as  an  auxiliiary,  is  to  be  found, 
possibly,  in  an  examination  of  the  functions  of  these  workers* 

What  do  visiting  teachers  bring  to  the  adjustment  services  of  the  schocjlsT 
The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  two  categories;  (1)  liason  work  with  the  home, 
particularly  on  individual  problem  cases,  and,  (2)  a  type  of  specialized 
casework  service  to  behavior  problem  children  which  the  visiting  teachers 
themselves  largely  refer  to  as  "Psychiatric  case  work."    To  what  degree  do 
the  problems  of  the  control  of  school  maladjustment  call  for  such  services? 

Many  representatives  of  the  school  visit  the  home.    Wiens,  in  a  study 
of  84  cities, found  more  overlap  in  the  matter  of  visits  to  the  home  than  in 
any  other  function.    The  Attendance  Department,  the  Visiting  Teacher  Depart-} 
ment,  the  Guidance  Department,  the  Health  Department,  and  the  Psychological 
Services,  all  reported  that  "home  visitation"  and  "conferences  with  parents" 
were  regular  parts  of  their  functioning.    Wiens  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  much  unnecessary  duplication  in  visits  to  the  home  in  many  cases, 
that  the  nurse,  the  attendance  officer,  4nd  the  visitor  from  the  psychologi- 
cal services  sometimes  were  all  visiting  the  same  home  on  the  same  case-i/ 

The  school  also  has  other  ways  of  reaching  the  home.    Classroom  teachers : 
particularly  in  the  primary  grades,  visit  in  some  cities.    The  parent  is 
also  brought  into  touch  with  the  school  through  Parent-Teacher,  and  similar 
organizations.    Referral  of  a  family  situation  to  an  existing  community  a- 
gency  for  service  and  help  is  often  made,  resulting  in  even  more  visits  to 
the  home. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  schools  do  not  need  the  services  of  Visiting 
Teachers,  H«me  and  School  Visitors,  and  Social  Workers  for  home  visitation? 


1/  Wiens,  David  J.    ep,  cit..  p.  188-189. 
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On  the  surface  that  would  seem  to  be  the  indicated  answer.    Yet  the  schools 
in  the  majority  of  the  large  cities  have  found  it  desirable  to  add  some  such 
home  visitors  to  their  staffs  as  auxiliaries, 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  there  are  interstices  between  the 
regular  services,  in  which  no  visit  to  the  home  is  made,  yet  is  vitally 
needed.    If  a  child  is  an  attendance  problem,  his  home  is  visited.    If  he 
has  a  health  problem,  the  nurse  will  call.    But  if  he  is  a  serious  problem 
to  the  school  and  to  himself  and  is  not  an  attendance  problem  or  a  health 
problem,  then  the  school  often  finds  it  difficult  to  establish  the  working 
relationship  with  the  home  which  is  immediately  necessary  in  many  such  cases 

The  home  visitor  or  the  social  worker  or  visiting  teacher  assigned  to 
one  of  the  adjustment  services  in  the  schools  makes  it  possible  for  home 
visits  to  be  made  on  these  cases  and  to  be  made  when  they  are  needed.  The 
problem  that  just  does  not  seem  to  fit  into  anyone's  proper  province  of  in- 
vestigation and  help,  becomes  the  immediate  concern  of  the  school  social 
worker  or  home  visitor  (as  this  type  of  personnel  is  probably  best  labeled 
rather  than  visiting  teacher.)  Social  workers  with  problem  children  have 
long  recognized  that  children  in  trouble,  or  children  who  are  making  trouble, 
often  profit  much  more  from  immediate  attention  given  to  them  expeditiously, 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  problem,  than  from  help  given  ponderously,  after 
a  delay,  and  then  as  a  side  issue  to  some  other  service. 

In  those  instances  where  the  clinical  psychologists  of  the  psychological 
services  undertake  such  visitation,  this  practice  often  takes  an  undue  amount 
of  their  time  away  from  their  clinical  duties  of  test  administration  and  in- 
terpretation.   In  trying  to  be  both  psychologist  and  case  worker,  such  staff 
workers  often  succeed  in  doing  their  best  job  in  neither  role.    The  same  is 
true  when  any  of  the  specialists  undertake  to  work  in  a  field  other  than  that 


• 
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of  their  specialization.    There  is  no  question,  for  example,  but  that  school 
nurses  and  attendance  officers  do  much  that  is  good  social  work,  as  a  by- 
product or  side-issue  to  their  own  specialized  jobs.    But  such  social  work 
is  very  properly  a  side-issue  for  them,  and  because  this  is  so,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  become  experts  in  social  case  work  with  problem  children. 

In  the  field  of  social  work  itself,  there  has  long  been  recognized  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  specialization  in  field  of  work.    Thus,  a  welfare 
and  relief  visitor,  or  an  old  age  assistance  worker  does  not  feel  it  to  be 
any  impugnment  of  his  professional  efficiency  that  he  cannot  be  as  effective 
in  work  with  problem  children  as  one  who  has  specialized  in  that  field. 
Thus  an  attendance  officer,  concentrating  on  doing  a  good  job  in  his  «wn 
specialty,  should  not  feel  a  defensive  resistance  against  referring  certain 
cases  demanding  an  intensive  type  of  specialized  attention  of  another  sort 
to  a  worker  who  has  particularized  experience  with  that  type  of  case.  To 
make  such  referrals  intelligently,  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  all  the 
resources  available,  not  to  try  to  do  the  whole  job  himself,  these  are  the 
earmarks  of  an  intelligent  approach  to  the  "art  of  helping  people  out  of 
trouble." 

In  summary,  there  seems  to  be  a  real  need  in  a  maladjustment  control 
program  for  the  availability  of  some  social  worker  of  the  type  hitherto 
labelled  visiting  teacher.    This  service  is  perhaps  best  given  as  an  auxil- 
liary  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  adjustment  services.    Though  many  of  the 
extreme  claims  of  the  visiting  teacher  proponents  that  their  services  have 
esoteric  values  on  some  ultra-psychiatric  level  seem  unjustiried,  it  does 
seem  evident  that  there  is  a  field  of  specialization  in  case  work  with  pro- 
blem children,  and  that  workers  such  as  these  do  have  their  contribution  to 
make  for  work  with  certain  of  these  children. 
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Street  Trades  -  Child  Labor. 
This  is  another  area  of  possible  control  of  maladjustment  and  delinquenjj- 
cy  which  is  related  to  attendance  supervision,  and  which  is  usually  placed 
under  the  control  of  that  department,  ordinarily  with  a  special  street  trade^ 
officer  in  charge. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  street  traders,  Horatio  Alger  fashion, 
rise  from  work  on  the  streets  to  positions  of  importance  in  the  community. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  a  series  of  studies  indicates  that  a 
considerably  higher  proportion  of  street  traders  become  delinquent  than  is 
true  of  children  who  are  not  street  traders.    This  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  many  other  unfavorable  factors,  such  as  low  economic  status 
and  Door  home  supervision,  are  present  in  higher  incidence  in  the  environment 
of  street  traders  than  is  the  case  with  children  not  engaged  in  such  work. 
But  the  meaning  for  the  schools  is  the  same;  this  is  a  group  to  watch  for 
evidences  of  pre-delinquency# 

The  studies  of  the  social  histories  of  street  traders  have  not  been  too 
well  controlled,  but  they  do  serve  to  suggest  that  activity  in  the  street 
trades  is  either  part  evidence  of  a  pre-delinquent  maladjustment  for  many 
of  those  engaged  in  such  work,  or  that  the  work  itself  constitutes  a  danger. 
The  Children' 8  Bureau  found  that  12  per  cent  of  275  newsboys  studied  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  had  juvenile  court  records,  although  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
boys  of  the  same  age  in  that  city  came  before  the  court.1/  After  a  study  in 
which  similar  findings  were  made,  the  New  York  Crime  Commission  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  boys  in  street  trades  become  delinquent  as  a  resu 
of  participation  in  this  work,  or  whether  it  is  that  the  street  trades  are 


1/  as  reported  in  the  National  Education  Association,  Research  Bulletin 
No.  10.  p.  169.  
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unusually  attractive  to  delinquents •    The  Commission  also  reports  the  follow 
ing  studies  on  the  question:    Another  Children's  Eureau  study,  in  Milwaukee, 
in  which  more  of  the  working  fourteen  and  sixteen  year  olders  were  delinquen 
than  non-working  boys  of  the  same  age.    A  study  by  Trounetine  in  which  he 
found  a  ratio  of  juwenile  delinquency  among  street  traders,  three  and  a  half 
times  that  among  the  school  boy  population  in  general.    One  by  Sullenger,  in 
Omaha,  in  which  street  trading  is  stated  to  have  been  found  to  be  a  contri- 
buting source  of  delinquency.    There  are  other  studies  showing  similar  find- 
ings; none  which  are  of  a  contradictory  nature.  1/  There  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  studies  of  fairly  recent  date. 

Most  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  street  trades  relate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  rules  for  the  conditions  and  hours  of  work,  and  the  pro- 
scription of  certain  trades.    In  at  least  three  cities  in  which  the  writer 
has  had  opportunity  to  study  the  situation  carefully,  the  main  difficulty 
observed  was  that  there  was  practically  no  real  enforcement  of  these  regula- 
tions, which  had  been  established  because  they  had  been  deemed  socially  desi 
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Of  fifteen  street  trades  occupations  proscribed  by  the  school  authoritieii 
of  one  of  these  cities,  as  socially  undesirable,  at  least  thirteen  are  matter* 
of  everyday  observation  in  that  city.    In  addition,  there  are  extant  in  that 
city,  street  trades  which  are  even  more  likely  to  lead  into  delinquency. 
Such  slight  control  as  does  exist  is  exercised  by  the  police,  not  the  schools 

One  condition  which  seems  likely  to  lead  to  delinquency  in  many  instanced 
is  that  under  which  very  young  children  are  to  be  found  selling  newspapers  on 
the  streets,  in  the  theater  districts,  and  in  the  restaurants  and  taverns 
until  very  late  at  night.  One  wonders  if  the  school  street  trades  officer  ever 


1/  all  as  reported  in  The  Report  of  the  Crime  Commission,  State  of  New 
York,  op.  cit..  p.  45,  _.  === 
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gets  out  at  night.    The  power  of  the  press  behind  the  continuation  of  this 
practice,  is  tremendous.    The  writer  has  seen  the  Chief  of  Police  in  one 
city,  and  a  powerful  social  work  leader  in  another,  each  compelled  to  admit 
defeat  in  a  crusade  against  this  practice,  forced  to  admit  it  after  only  a 
very  few  days  of  effort.    What  happened  was  that  the  circulation  manager  had 
complained  to  the  managing  editor,  the  managing  editor  had  complained  to 
some  key  politicians,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

A  single  street  trades  officer  is  bound  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
street  trades  abuses  in  any  large  city,  particularly  if  he  does  not  devote 
a  great  amount  of  time  to  night  work,  at  which  time  most  abuses  occur.  A 
broad  community  approach  is  the  only  one  which  will  have  really  telling  ef- 
fect.   Cooperation  with  an  effective  delinquency  prevention  unit  among  the 
police  will  help  (except  with  abuses  connected  with  the  selling  of  newspaper  i). 

Active  coordinating  councils,  neighborhood  councils,  and  Parent-Teacher 
groups  may  be  very  effective  as  instruments  through  which  to  bring  pressure 
to  force  correction  of  certain  street  trades  dangers.    Licensing  boards  may 
also  be  brought  into  the  picture  with  good  results.    A  great  amount  of  effor 
will  have  to  be  spent  in  community  organization  and  in  gaining  community  co- 
operation, but  this  does  seem  to  be  the  only  way  to  insure  an  appreciable 
change  from  the  present  situation,  in  which  the  street  trades  rules  are 
flouted  or  ignored  most  of  the  time.-^/ 

Various  representatives  of  the  school  system  can  be  of  assistance  in 
controlling  street  trades  situations  which  may  lead  to  maladjustment  and 
delinquency.    The  classroom  teacher  often  observes  the  result  in  over-fatigui 
of  long  hours  of  night  work  on  the  street.  Early  referral  of  such  a  situation 


1/  The  writer  himself,  sold  papers  on  a  very  extensive  scale  for  five 
years,  without  a  license,  and  without  ever  being  asked  to  get  one. 
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for  further  investigation  may  save  a  child  from  failure  and  maladjustment. 
The  nurses,  the  attendance  supervisors,  and  the  home  visitors,  also  come 
into  possession  of  information  pertinent  to  street  trades  abuses,  and  are 
in  a  position  to  help  by  seeing  that  some  corrective  action  is  taken. 

The  various  school  reports  studied  made  very  little  mention  of  the 
street  trades  and  their  relationship  to  maladjustment  and  delinquency.  No 
definite  planning  for  control  was  evident.    In  general,  it  would  seem  that 
the  street  trades  officer's  emphasis  could  better  be  in  the  developing  of 
a  broad  cooperative  attack  on  the  problem,  in  serving  as  the  coordinator 
for  such  efforts,  rather  than  in  single-handedly  trying  to  stem  the  tide  him^ 
celf.  Much  of  his  time  could  be  spent  in  organizing  the  services  of  the 
school,  the  community,  and  the  community's  agencies  to  that  end.    In  this 
fashion,  some  of  those  aspects  of  street  trading  which  have  been  found  to 
be  deleterious  influences,  influences  toward  maladjustment  and  delinquency, 
couid  be  controlled. 

Adjustment  Through  Health  Services:  Physical  Handicaps,  Conditions 
and  Anomalies,  as  Related  to  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency. 

Prom  the  days  of  Cesare  Lombroso  who  thought  that  he  had  isolated  a  con« 
genital  criminal  physical  type,    identifiable  by  bodily  stigmata, A/the  conceit 
of  criminality  (or  delinquency)  as  emanating  from  physical  causes,  has  inter- 
ested researchers.    Though  the  theory  of  Lombroso  and  his  school  no  longer 
has  scientific  acceptance,  there  still  are  many  who  believe  that  the  child 
must  "have  something  (physically)  wrong  with  him"  to  make  him  act  that  way. 

What  relationship  is  there  between  the  child  as  a  physical  animal,  and 
the  child  as  a  social  being?  Are  conditions  of  physical  defect  or  anomaly 
causes    of  delinquency  or  related  to  delinquency  in  any  way?    There  have 


1/  Lombroso,  Cesare.    L'homme  crimine^T  (1863) 
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been  a  number  of  studies  which  indicate  a  high  incidence  of  physical  defect 
among  delinquents.    These  studies  have  certain  faults,  however,  and  some 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  interpretations  from  them.    It  is  the 
combination  of  physical  defect  with  certain  other  influences  which  seems  to 
bring  about  maladjustment  and  delinquehcy. 

Heaiy  and  Bronner  in  their  carefully  controlled  study  carried  out  under 
the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  found  that  the  delinquents  and  tneir 
non-delinquent  brothers  oresented  marked  similarities  in  the  matter  of  physi- 
cal defects.    There  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  in 
the  matter  of  developmental  history.    The  delinquents  had  had  many  or  severe 
early  illnesses  as  compared  to  the  non-delinquents.    There  were  many  more 
instances  of  head  injuries  among  the  delinquents  than  in  the  non-delinquent 
group.    Peculiar  physical  habits  (twitching,  thumb-sucking,  tics,  etc.)  were 
twice  as  numerous  among  the  delinquents.— 6ne  thing  to  remember  about  these 
findings  is  that  the  control  group  were  own  brothers  to  the  delinquents,  and 
hence  a  certain  degree  of  physical  defect  similarity  was  to  have  been  expected 

Burt  found  that  "defective  physical  conditions  are,  roughly  speaking, 
one  and  one-quarter  times  as  frequent  among  delinquent  children  as  they  are 
among  non-delinquent  children  from  the  same  schools  and  streets,  "i/one  dif- 
ficulty in  interpreting  this  statement,  as  is  the  case  with  similar  statements 
from  other  studies,  is  that  "defective  physical  conditions"  are  not  defined* 

Some  did  narrow  their  investigations  to  some  one  area  of  defect,  or  re- 
lated the  defect,  not  to  delinquency  in  general,  but  to  some  one  aspect  of 
maladjustment.    Madden,  after  studying  a  large  number  of  hard-of-hearing 


1/  Healy,  William  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.  op.  cit.,  p.  75-/4. 
2/  Burt,  Cyril.    The  Young  Delinquent,  p.  2$9* 
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•chool  children,  reported  that  they  were  never  rated  as  leaders  and  were  of- 
ten shy  and  solitary .i/Laird  and  others  showed  that  the  behavior  of  a  numbei 

of  nervous  children  tsould  be  sharply  improved  by  extra  feedings  of  milk  en- 

2/ 

riched  with  vitamin  and  mineral  concentrates.-' 

Among  the  pupils  at  the  Chicago  Parental  School,  a  research  study  by 
the  school  psychiatrist  of  the  Child  Study  division  uncovered  a  marked  de- 
ficiency in  Vitamin  C  in  practically  every  case.    Synthetic  Vitamin  C  was 
administered  daily  in  the  belief  that  it  would  increase  emotional  stability. 
Conclusions  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  are  not  given.2/    In  th* 
same  school  system,  all  boys  and  girls  referred  as  behavior  problems  to  the 
Montefiore  and  Mosely  special  adjustment  schools  are  given  complete  physica 
examinations.    Findings  of  these  examinations  are  stated  in  the  Superinten- 
dent's annual  report,  as  follows; 

"There  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  many  boys  and  girls  become 
problems  because  of  physical  handicaps.    An  examination  of  the  pupils  of 
these  schools  shows  that  each  one  has  more  than  four  physical  defects  and 
that  95  P«r  cent  of  them  need  dental  care.    Many  of  the  problem  boys  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  enlarged  lymph  glands,  enlarged  thyroid,  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  adenoids,  malnutrition,  and  anemia. "it/ 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency  of  the  New  York 

City  Board  of  Education,  in  reporting  an  investigation  into  the  physical 

condition  of  maladjusted  and  delinquent  children  who  had  been  commited  to 

the  New  York  Probationary  School,  said  of  them,  "The  entire  group  is  shot 

through  with  physical,  mental,  and  domestic  handicaps. Bursch  reports  a 

study  in  which  careful  examinations  by  the  school  physician  showed  that  whil 

only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  were  underweight,  55  P©r  cent  of  the 


1/  Madden,  K.    The  School  Status  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing  Child.  Teachers' 
College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  499. 

2/  Laird,  D.  A.,  Levi tan,  M.,  and  Wilson,  V.  A.    Nervousness  in  Childre  i 
as  Related  to  Hunger  and  Diet.    Medical  Journal  and  Record    Vol.  154, (1951)p  494-9. 

V  Chicago,  111.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1959-r40.  p.27V. 

4/  Tbid.  loc*  cit. 


5/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit..  p.  72* 
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seriously  maladjusted  children  were  in  this  group^i/  In  a  book  by  Tannenbauaj 
we  find  the  following  set  of  comparisons.: 


malnourished 
defective  vision 
defective  teeth 


'Normal  School  Children 

7.5 
49.4 


Truants. 

26.2% 
20.1 

91.2"  y 


In  interpreting  these  and  similar  study  findings,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  physical  defects  are  not  presented  as  the  "causes"  of  maladjustment  and 
delinquency  in  themselves,  (although  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases  with 
certain  conditions  such  as  epilepsy  and  post-encephalitis).  These  physical 
defects  are  part  of  the  total  causal-complex  which  weights  the  scales  down- 
ward for  some  children,  a  complex  involving  poor  homes  and  living  conditions 
faulty  environmental  influences,  aberrent  personality  traits,  etc.  Physical 
defects  are  to  be  expected  to  be  found  in  greater  proportion  among  this  group 
Note  that  in  the  Heaiy  study  previously  cited,  that  when  certain  of  these 
conditions  were  equalized  by  the  fact  that  non-delinquents  were  blood  bro^ 
thers  to  the  delinquents,  the  difference  in  incidence  of  physical  defect  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  sharply  reduced .2/ 

The  New  York  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency  attempts 

to  summarize  this  type  of  comparison  study,  as  follows; 

"It  has  long  been  understood  that  physical  defects  have  a  definite 
retarding  influence  on  a  pupil's  progress  in  school.  ...  Physical  ab- 
normalities, like  mental  disabilities,  may  give  rise  to  feelings  of  in** 
feriority,  frustration,  and  defeat,  leading  to  various  degrees  and  types 
of  maladjustment.    Many  investigators  have  found  that  maladjusted  and 
delinquent  pupils  have  a  greater  number  and  a  severer  grade  of  physical 
defects  than  corresponding  numbers  of  well-adjusted  pupils.    This  does 

not  mean  that  children  with  physical  defects, other  than  epilepsy,  tend 
toward  delinquency.    But  while  no  concrete  evidence  exists  to  establish 


Bursch,  op. cit.  ,  p.  522. 
2/  Tannenbaum,  Prank.    Crime  and  the  Community,    p.  522. 
2/  Heaiy,  William  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.  loc.  cit. 
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a  causal  relationship  between  physical  defects  and  delinquency,  the  relationj- 
ship  between  maladjustment  and  delinquency  is  quite  clear. 

-1/ 

More  convincing,  perhaps,  in  some  ways,  than  the  statistical  studies 
in  indicating  the  possible  causal  relationship  of  physical  defect  to  malad- 
justment and  delinquency,  are  the  actual  case  histories  so  familiar  to  every 
child  guidance  worker,  or  criminologist,  in  which  the  harmful  impact  of  a 
physical  defect  in  impelling  a  cniid  toward  maladjustment  seems  very  clear* 
It  cannot  be  stated  which  particular  youngsters  will  be  so  afrected.  But, 
given  certain  combinations  of  other  comcomit»nt  conditions,  maladjustment  is 
very,  very  likely, -that  much  the  case  studies  tell  us* 

Dr.  Raipn  S.  Banay,  psychiatrist  at  Sing-Sing  rrison,  has  recently  is- 
sued a  very  interesting  report  giving  some  case  histories  of  this  type*  in 
which  the  criminality  breeding  role  of  physical  disfigurement  is  shown.  2/ 
The  writer  also  has  reports  on  many  such  cases,  in  his  files.    Consider  the 
following; 

"Frank  is  a  chronic  truant.    He  is  16  years  old,  but  weighs  only 
80  pounds,  has  extreme  chorea,  an  odd,  jerky  walk,  has  a  history  of 
lobar  pneumonia,  rheumatic  fever,  difficult  instrumental  birth.    He  is 
completely  immature  physically  for  his  age." 

"Richard  has  peculiarly  shaped  ears,  very  thin,  and  repressed  into 
the  head.  He  is  very  self-conscious  about  this,  and  is  continually  the 
object  of  derision  by  his  playmates,  who  call  him  "Pig  Ears".    He  often 
comes  home  from  school  crying  because  of  this. "2/ 

"Oscar  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  boys  were  very  'rough  and 
tough'.  Despite  his  name,  unusual  for  that  neighborhood,  he  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  others,  were  it  not  for  his  ears.  These  were  tre- 
mendous affairs,  standing  out  at  right  angles  to  his  head.  The  boys 
taunted  him  continually  about  them,  called  him  "Men  with  Wings',  Specu- 
lated on  how  fast  he  would  have  to  run  before  'takIng*off '  .  Oscar  began 
to  lose  interest  in  school  work  and  in  play.  He  stayed  in  the  house 
most  of  the  time,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  personality  deterioration. 
He  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  there,  through  simple  reconstructive 


1/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.cit. ,  p#  106, 
2/  Banay,  Ralph  S.    Physical  Disfigurement  as  a  Factor  in  Delinquency 
and  Crime.  Federal  Probation  (January-March,  19^5) >  P» 

5/  Daly,  Francis  J.    The  Neighborhood  Child  Welfare  Program,  p. 
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surgery  his  ears  were  trimmed  down  to  something  near  normal  size  and 
caused  to  lie  flat  against  his  head.    One  week  later,  he  reentered  his 
classroom.    He  has  had  little  trouble  since,  and  has  become  well-ad justed 
in  his  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  school."!/ 

The  maladjusting  effects  of  physical  defect  may  be  direct  and  related 
to  a  recognizable  specific  defect  as  in  the  cases  cited  immediately  above, 
or  they  may  be  felt  in  various  other  ways.    One  of  the  most  frequent  result^ 
is  a  feeling  of  alienation  from  the  group,  or  of  inferiority  in  the  group, 
A  child  who  feels  thus  may  often  decide  to  "show  them",  to  gain  some  form 
of  attention  and  satisfaction  to  replace  those  which  his  defect  has  taken 
from  him.    Or,  instead  of  thus  seeking  compensatory  satisfaction  in  unaccep-| 
table  behavior,  the  child  may  develop  a  condition  of  poor  mental  health 
through  some  form  of  psychological  escape  mechanism. 

Children  in  a  group  can  be  as  thoughtlessly  cruel  to  their  physically 
misfit  companions  as  ever  were  the  little  yellow  chickens  who  peck  to  death 
the  chick  who  shows  a  spot  of  blood  through  injury.    The  malnourished  child, 
or  the  child  whose  metabolism  is  such  as  to  result  in  low  energy  output,  is 
derisively  called,  "Droop"  or  "Yellow-belly"  or  something  of  the  sort.  The 
boy  afflicted  with  strabismus  becomes  "Cockeye"  or  "Old  Evil  Eye."    The  boy 
with  the  speech  defect  is  laughed  at,  and  the  boy  is  is  hard-of-hearing  is 
labeled  "Stupid. "2/ 

Similar  in  type  to  the  cases  of  disfigurement  bred  maladjustment  just 
cited,  is  another  group  in  which  a  bad  malocclusion  of  the  jaw  has  burdened 
a  boy  or  girl  with  a  grotesque  or  very  weak -appearing  profile.  Of  what  avail 
is  it  to  give  such  a  child  good  education,  training  and  guidance,  if  he  or 
she  is  to  be  labelled, " Ajadyy  Gump "  throughout  childhood,  and  to  make  unhappy 
personality  impressions  in  social  and  business  relationships  all  through  life* 


1/  from  the  unpublished  records  of  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study 
2/  In  a  number  of  cases,  hard-of-hearing  children  develop  definite  de- 
lualon  ayntfromes  of  being  talked  about  by  others,  or  of  persecution*  ; 
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Orthodontia  can  do  wonders  for  some  of  these.  The  same  is  generally  true  of 
many  cases  of  disfiguring  strabismus,  which  can  be  corrected  in  childhood  by 
a  relatively  simple  and  non-dangerous  operation. 

Sometimes  the  reaction  to  marked  physical  defect  is  in  over-compensatioii 
through  aggressive  anti-social  activities.    The  writer  knows  of  a  boy  who  haijl 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  yet  directed  all  the  stealing  and  other 
delinquencies  throughout  the  neighborhood  for  many  blocks'  distance  from  his 
home,  from  the  little  cart  on  which  he  used  to  be  wheeled  about.  Until  the 
time  of  hi  8  accident,  he  had  been  a  well-behaved  boyJ/Another  likely  exam- 
ple is  indicated  by  a  newspaper  story  which  tells  of  a  well-organized  band 
of  handbag  snatching  boys,  who  had  been  involved  in  hundre    of  such  episodes 
Of  the  leader  of  this  delinquency  syndicate  it  said,  "The  leader  who  had  the 
gang  so  well-organized  was  a  17  year  old  boy  who  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes  in 
an  accident  two  years  ago. 

.2/ 

Most  physical  handicaps  do  not  bring  about  extreme  maladjustment  or  de- 
linquency in  this  rather  direct  fashion,  but  do  so  indirectly,  through  first 
causing  some  other  form  of  maladjustment  such  as  failure  in  school,  or  truancy 
It  is  obvious  that  defects  in  perceptive  abilities,  in  visual  and  auditory 
acuity,  could  do  this.    The  Snellen  chart  and  the  audiometer  or  similar  testing 
techniques,  are  used  in  most  school  systems.    These  are  good  enough  measures 
for  most  children,  but  there  are  conditions  of  defective  vision  and  hearing 
which  can  escape  this  screening.    The  Snellen  chart  catches  all  straight  vi- 
sual acuity  defects,  but  does  not  test  for  uncoordination,  fusion  defects, 
or  for  low  grades  of  astigmatism.    Likewise,  there  are  ear  conditions  which 
may  cause  a  youngster  who  has  tested  as  having  normal  hearing,  on  the  audio- 


1/  from  the  unpublished  records  of  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study 
2/  The  Boston  Globe,  Tuesday,  March  25,  194% 
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meter,  to  be  almost  totally  deaf  at  other  times.    These  perceptive  defects 
can  and  do  cause  failure.    It  is  evident  that  some  such  conditions  may  lie 
at  the  basis  of  some  instances  of  unexplained  failure  and  possible  subsequerjjt 
truancy.    There  are  simple  enough  tests  for  uncovering  them.    These  tests 
could  well  be  used  in  any  case  study  of  a  maladjusted  school  child. 

Low  energy  output,  inability  to  work  up  to  expected  level,  may  also  re^ 
suit  in  failure.    This  type  of  defect  is  often  wrongly  diagnosed  as  laziness^ 
and  thus  the  child  is  under  the  double  handicap  of  not  having  the  energy  to 
so  the  work,  and  then  being  castigated  or  punished  for  net  doing  it.  Fre- 
quently, such  conditions  respond  to  high  protein  intake  diets  or  to  better 
health  habits  in  general  at  home,  if  these  can  be  brought  about,  but  at  otheir 
times,  a  correctible  focus  of  infection,  or  a  metabolistic  condition  requir- 
ing medication  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.    Again,  careful  physical  ex- 
amination of  children  being  given  case  study,  may  uncover  such  possibilities; 
for  giving  corrective  help. 

The  convalescent  conditions  following  many  so-called  "ordinary"  illnesses 
may  result  in  malad juatment.    After  having  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  whooping 
cough,  pneumonia  and  similar  diseases,  the  child  is  often  seemingly  well 
enough  to  return  to  school,  yet  not  well  enough  to  bear  the  double  burden  of 
doing  the  work  the  others  are  doing  and  at  the  same  time  making  up  all  the 
work  that  has  been  lost.    Discouragement  and  failure  often  begin  in  such 
situations.    Individual  help  given  by  a  remedial  or  adjustment  teacher  would 
seem  worthwhile  at  such  times. 

There  are  a  few  diseases  or  physical  conditions  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  related  to  marked  personality  changes  or  to  the  development  of  aggres- 
sive, assaultive  behavior,  or  to  mental  deterioration  or  seeming  loss  of  in- 
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-hibitory  control,  or  to  actual  criminalistic  tendencies.    These  are  rela- 
tively very  rare,  but  they  do  occur  frequently  enough  to  make  it  desirable 
to  have  early  case  study  of  them  when  instances  do  arise.    Generally  speaking, 
they  include  the  diseases,  poisonings  and  accidents  which  result  in  damage 
to  the  central  nervous  system. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  may,  (but  do  not  always),  have  such  se- 
qualae  are;  encephalitis,  lead  poisoning,  very  severe  whooping  cough  in  whi<Jh 
anoxemia  has  been  present,  severe  concussion  in  which  there  is  history  of 
prolonged  unconsciousness,  or  epileptoid  conditions  (with  aura,  whether  fita 
occur  or  not).    Where  there  is  likelihood  of  these  conditions  existing, 
there  is  often  a  fairly  clear  constellation  of  symptoms  which  should  cause 
the  classroom  teacher  to  refer  the  child  for  expert  diagnostic  study.  When- 
ever a  child,  previously  normal  in  behavior,  following  one  of  the  illnesses 
or  accidents  mentioned  above,  shows  marked  personality  change,  usually  ac- 
companied by  alternating  spells  of  lethargy  and  hyperirritability,  such  re- 
ferral for  complet  examination  and  diagnosis  should  be  made. 

Rheumatic  fever  and  chorea  may  also  lead  to  hyperirritability  and  rest-4 
lessness.    In  this  case  the  prognosis  is  much  more  hopeful,  however,  and 
patience  and  kindliness  are  all  that  the  teacher  need  show,  for  as  long  as 
the  pupil  remains  in  class.    In  some  cases  the  " f idgetting"  and  " restlessnes^ 
of  which  teachers  complain  so  frequently!/ is  caused  by  borderline  conditions 
of  this  sort.    The  calcium  deficiency  conditions  investigated  by  Laird  and 
others  have  also  been  found  to  bring  about  suc^miseonduct" 

2/ 


1/  This  was  the  most  common  complaint  made  to  this  interviewer  by  the 
^00  teachers  whom  he  interviewed  for  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study. 

2/  Laird  et  al.    loc.  cit. 
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In  general,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Heaiy  and  Bronner  physical  habits 
are  of  greater  significance  as  indices  of  impending  delinquency  than  physics, 
conditions  and  defects,  per  seJ/Thorpe  lists  some  of  thes  "Significant  Phyg 
cal  Signs"  as  follows;     "(1)  Twitching  and  fidgeting,  (2)  constant  drumming 
with  feet  and  fingers,  (5)  constant  making  of  faces,  (A)  stammering  or  stut- 
tering, or  queer  breathing,  (5)  biting  fingernails  constantly,  sucking  thumt 
(6)  having  nightmares,  (7)  frequent  vomiting,  (tf)  excessive  day-dreaming."^ 

It  is  well  understood  among  clinicians  in  child  guidance  that  markedly 
supernormal  growth  or  precocious  puberty  (pubertas  praecox)  may  make  for 
serious  maladjustment,  particularly  in  girls.    What  we  have  in  these  condi- 
tions generally,  is  the  picture  of  a  girl  or  boy  who  has  become  physically 
as  a  woman  or  man,  yet  who  is  chronologically,  educationally  and  socially 
still  a  child.    The  resultant  inner  psychic  stress  and  storm  leaves  the 
child  confused  and  restless  and  resistant  to  authority,  an  easy  victim  to 
his  or  her  own  impulses,  or  xhe  exploitation  of  adults.    Naturally,  there 
is  little  that  can  or  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  this  type  of  precocia 
physical  maturation,  but  much  maladjustment  may  be  averted  or  controlled,  if 
there  is  a  proper  understanding  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  adults  who 
are,  as  teachers  are,  in  a  position  to  guide  and  help. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  the  above,  what  are  the  provisions  for  health 
services  in  the  cities  studied?    Such  services  began  as  contagious  disease 
control  programs,  and  in  some  cities  they  have  maintained  that  character  to 
this  day.    In  general,  however,  there  has  been  a  trend  away  from  that  empha- 
sis, and  at  the  present  time,  school  health  services  are  definitely  consider 

1/  Healy,  William  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.    loc.  cit. 

2/  Thorpe,  Louis  B.    Danger  Signals  of  Needed  Pupil  Adjustment.  School 
and  Society  Vol.  46  (December  ltit  IQ^),  p.  7QO-M01 . 
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as  part  of  the  adjustive  services  of  the  schools.    The  emphasis  now  is  on 
the  discovery  and  remedying  of  defects,  in  order  tnat  the  child  will  be 
physically  able  to  derive  the  most  from  his  educational  opportunities. 

Almost  all  of  the  large  cities  provide  health  services  for  children  in 
the  public  schools.    Of  ti4  cities  studied  by  Wiens,  only  one,  Miami,  Florida^ 
had  no  such  service.      From  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  the  special 
manuals  surveyed  in  this  study,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Wiens,  it  is  clear 
that  in  most  of  these  cities  there  are  physical  examinations  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals,  that  there  are  vision  and  hearing  tests  (which  in  some 
states  are  required  by  law)  and  that  there  are  various  types  of  special 
classes  for  the  physically  handicapped.    Beyond  this,  one  does  not  get  a 
very  consistent  picture.    It  is  not  clear  from  these  reports  how  careful  a 
"physical  examination*  is  made. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  a  cursory  stethoscopic  examina- 
tion of  heart  and  lungs,  and  a  quick  look  into  the  mouth,  and  a  really  in- 
tensive physical  examination.    At  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study,  the 
former  type  of  examination  was  given  to  over  a  thousand  boys  by  a  nationally 
known  diagnostician.    To  many  of  the  same  boys,  a  year  or  two  later  was  givefi 
a  thorough  physical  examination.    In  case  after  case  the  second  procedure 
uncovered   grievous  defects  and  ailments  completely  missed  by  the  former.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  the  physical  defect  or  handicap  was  of  such  nature  that 
any  attempt  to  correct  the  personality  maladjustment  of  the  child,  which  did 
not  take  into  account  these  physical  conditions,  would  have  been  foredoomed 
to  at  least  partial  failure*2/ 

One  must  deal  with  attitudes,  particularly  parental  attitudes,  as  facts 


1/  Wiens,  David  J.    op.  cit..  p.  72, 

2/  unpublished  records  of  the  Cambridge-8omerville  Youth  Study, 
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and  there  is  no  question  but  the  policy  of  many  school  systems  with  regard  t> 
the  cursory  nature  of  the  physical  examinations  given  in  the  schools  is  based 
on  a  perfectly  proper  regard  for  the  parents'  attitudes  against  more  complet > 
examinations.    For  the  fairly  normal  and  adjusted  youngster,  perhaps  this  is 
all  right.    But  considering  the  relationship  of  physical  defect  to  maladjust- 
ment and  to  t,he  efficacy  of  any  treatment  planned  to  cure  that  malad justment| 
it  does  appear  that  cases  in  which  some  intensive  adjustment  efforts  are  to 
be  exercised  by  the  school  services,  should  be  given  a  complete  physical 
examination  early  in  the  course  of  such  treatment. 

In  those  cities  where  there  is  a  child  guidance  clinic,  or  a  child 
guidance  or  social  work  emphasis  in  the  school  treatment  or  the  problem  child, 
we  find  that  there,  such  complete  physical  examinations  form  a  proper  prelud^ 
to  the  actual  efforts  to  treat  and  help.    This  is  true  at  least  of  the  boys 
and  girls  referred  for  special  adjustment  service,  though  not  of  the  general 
school  population.    The  superintendents'  reports  and  tne  manuals  of  the 
child  study  and  attendance  departments  in  such  cities  as  Detroit,  Indianapoli 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Minneapolis  give  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  suc|^ 
examinations  in  diagnosing  the  difficulties  of  the  maladjusted  school  child, 
and  in  aiding  him  or  her  to  overcome  those  difiiculties. 

This  is  fairly  uniform  practice  in  reform  schools,  in  foster  home  place** 
ment,  and  in  social  work  generally,  being  based  on  adjustment  service  experience 
in  those  fields.    It  has  been  found  that  months  and  even  years  of  effort  hav< 
sometimes  been  needlessly  wasted  for  want  of  the  knowledge  that  a  complete 
physical  examination  would  have  given.    Sometimes,  for  the  want  of  that 
knowledge,  the  chance  to  help  the  child  has  been  lost.    If  parents  of  children 
in  difficulty  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  objections  to  complete  physical 
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examinations  taking  place  in  the  school,  some  working  arrangement  with  a 
hospital  or  clinic,  acceptable  to  them,  can  usually  be  made.    In  some  schoo. 
systems  the  parent  is  by  regulation  invited  to  be  present. 

The  degree  to  which  there  is  or  is  not  any  real  "follow-up*  for  the 
correction  of  any  defects  uncovered  by  the  physical  examinations,  apparently 
also  varies  widely  from  place  to  piace.    To  discover  physical  defects,  and 
yet  not  to  follow  througn  to  see  that  something  is  done  about  correcting 
them,  seems  ridiculous,  and  just  a  little  bit  criminal,  but  it  does  seem  to 
be  practice  in  many  cities.    A  cumulative  health  record  card  is  useful  in 
any  health  program,  but  there  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  the  mere  writing  down 
of  a  notation  that  a  defect  exists.    The  writer  has  studied  nundreds  of  such 
cards  from  one  city  school  system,  and  has  noted  thereon  certain  correctibl< 
defects  carefully  registered  for  5  or  4  years,  with  apparently  nothing  Deing 
done  to  see  that  they  were  corrected.    To  say  tnat  it  is  a  "family  responsi- 
bility" to  undertake  this  follow-up  does  not  help  the  handicapped  cniid,  nor 
does  it  help  the  school  system  wnicn  may  nave  to  cope  with  the  maladjustment 
born  of  that  handicap • 

policy. 

Tnere  is  an  unfortunate  corallary  t©  the  above.    It  is  that  the  very 
children  who  need  the  follow-up  mo3t,  who  are  most  apt  to  have  in  their  en- 
vironmental situation  other  forces  impelling  them  toward  maladjustment  and 
delinquency,  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  neglected.  'For  it  is  parents  of 
such  children  who  are  least  likely  to  do  something  to  help  the  child.  And, 
while  it  may  seem  proper  for  some  school  authorities  to  rail  at  parents, 
"who  do  not  assume  their  proper  burdens,"  it  is  still  the  child  with  the 
handicap,  who  is  left  with  a  very  improper  burden. 

In  all  of  the  cities  studied  there  were  provisions  listed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  physically  handicapped  child  in  special  schools  or  classes* 
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Special  schools  or  classes  are  provided  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for 
sight-conservation,  for  the  hard  of  hearing,  for  the  teaching  of  lip-reading 
for  the  crippled,  for  those  in  hospitals,  for  those  in  detention  homes,  for 
cardiac  cases,  for  the  undernourished,  and  in  a  few  cities  there  were  classed 
of  rather  unusual  type,  such  as  for  epileptic       and  for  spastics.  2/ 

The  manuals  and  reports  studied  indicated  that  there  are  not  so  many 
new  soecial  classes  for  the  physically  handicapped  being  organized  now  as 
formerly,  and  that  certain  types  of  special  classes  are  being  discontinued* 
This  trend  is  seemingly  based  on  an  increasing  reluctance  to  develop  further 
maladjustment  through  the  effects  of  segregation,  wherever  this  can  be  a- 
voided.    Speech  correction,  for  example,  is  given  by  having  the  pupils  re- 
main in  the  regular  classroom  group,  le«vine  it  only  for  their  special 
speech  tutoring. 

For  many  years  it  was  accepted  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
underweight,  malnourished  and  "t.  b.  contact"  cases  in  so-called  "open-air" 
or  fc^en  window"  classrooms,  in  which  the  temperatures  were  kept  so  low  as 
to  be  uncomfortable.    One  superintendent's  report  for  the  year  19^1  boasted 
that  the  temperature  in  the  "open  air"  classes  of  his  school  system  was  neve||r 
allowed  to  go  above  65  degrees  throughout  the  cooler  seasons  of  the  year. 
Many  children  spent  years  in  such  classes       Yet  studies  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  haved  proved 
that  the  "open  air"  aspect  of  such  classes  is  not  necessary,  that  it  has  no 
particular  value,  and  is  often  harmful  (when  comfortable  temperatures  are 
not  maintained.).  Rest,  and  added  nourishment  are  what  are  needed,  and  these 


1/  Pittsburgh,  Chicago. 
2/  Chicago. 

j>/  The  writer  once  had  referred  to  him  a  15  year  old  boy  who  had  spent 
6  years  in  such  a  class,  all  six  years  under  the  same  teacher! 
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can  be  given  at  special  periods,  with  the  child  remaining  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  the  regular  classroom  and  class  groups.    Thus,  while  the  physical 
handicap  is  being  given  proper  attention,  the  effects  of  segregation  are  a- 
voided. 

In  Wiens'  study,  there  is  a  listing  of  some  twenty-five  different  types 
of  health  specialists  assigned  to  various  school  system  health  services, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  physiotherepists  to  "skin  specialists".  Vit  would 
seem  that  the  accretion  of  such  personnel  directly  to  the  school  staff  is  a 
bit  unnecessary  in  most  large  cities.    Good  working  relationships  with  com- 
munity health  agencies  and  hospitals  would  open  the  doors  to  usage  of  far 
more  varied  types  of  "specialists'1  than  could  ever  be  assigned  to  such  a  staff 

Coordination  and  integration  of  the  work  of  the  health  staff  with  the 
other  adjustment  services  within  the  schools  and  in  the  community  is  extreme*- 
ly  important.    Wiens  also  gathered  some  figures  which  gave  indication  of  how 
frequently  the  school  health  services  "cleared"  or  checked  with  the  other 
school  agencies  working  with  the  child.    Of  84  cities,  42  cleared  with  the 
attendance  department,  55  with  the  psychological  service  of  the  schools, 
24  with  the  visiting  teacher,  20  with  thecounselling  or  guidance  division, 
and  14  cleared  through  the  social  service  exchange. 11  the  others,  we  must 
assume,  went  blithely  along,  doing  their  own  job,  ignoring  the  possibilities 
of  mutual  help  from  cooperation  with  related  agencies. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  so  little  attention  given  in  the  reports  to 
the  matter  of  guidance  and  placement  for  the  physically  handicapped.  Of 
what  use  to  educate  a  child  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  then  to  send  the 


1/  Wiens,  David  S.  op.  cit.,  p.  88 
2/  Ibid,  p.  92. 
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boy  or  girl  out  into  a  world  where  he  or  she  is  always  to  be  the  last  hired, 
the  first  fired,  if  indeed  any  job  is  forthcoming  at  all.    Vocational  educa-» 
tion  for  the  physically  handicapped  groups  should  not  be  based  on  the  "tradij 
tional"  activities  for  those  with  faulty  sight  or  hearing,  for  the  crippled, 
etc.    They  might  better  be  based  on  an  up-to-date  survey  of  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  particular  community,  which  these  individuals  can  fill.  There 
could  be  an  active  placement  service  to  keep  track  of  these  opportunities 
and  the  adjusting  of  the  vocational  training  thereto.    Much  of  this  would 
best  be  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  a  State  Division  of  Rehabilitation, 
where  such  exists. 

In  the  final  analysis,  any  such  extensive  and  intensive  health  program 
with  a  maladjustment  prevention  emphasis,  such  as  is  suggested  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  rests  largely  on  the  assumption  that  classroom  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  others .working  directly  with  the  children  will  exhibit  sensiti- 
vity and  understanding  in  recognizing  situations  in  which  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  indicated  as  worth  trying,  and  have  interest  enough  in  the 
child  to  seek  such  help  for  him.  That  attitude,  in  turn,  must  rest  on  pro- 
ved; efficacy  in  such  services  to  reduce  maladjustment,  and  thus  to  help  the 
teacher. 

Special  Classes  and  Special  Schools,  and  Their  Relationship  to  the 
Control  of  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency. 

Although  special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  are  not  ordinarily 
included  in  listings  of  the  so-called  "pupil-personnel"  or  adjustment  ser- 
vices, they  are  sometimes  included  in  the  administrative  groupings  of  these 
services,  (see  Tables  I,  II,  and  III)  This  writer  believes  that  they  properly 
belong  in  such  groupings.    They  can  be  of  real  service  in  the  control  of 
maladjustment  and  delinquency  if  they  are  pperated  in  such  fashion  as  to 
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make  the  most  of  their  potentialities.    Conversely,  with  certain  faults  in 
their  usage,  they  can  do  much  to  cause  those  difficulties  to  develop.  The 
children  who  are  sent  to  these  classes  are  those  whose  failure  to  adjust  aca- 
demically in  the  regular  school  has  become  sharply  apparent  through  excessive 
retardation,  poor  marks,  low  intelligence  rating,        lack  of  interest  in 
school  work,  or  all  of  these.    It  may  indeed  be  a  desirable,  or  a  seemingly 
necessary  step  thus  to  segregate  them  for  special  attention,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  important  that  even  more  serious  forms  of  maladjustment  are  not 
created  in  the  process.    Examination  of  the  basis  of  their  going,  the  time 
of  their  going,  what  they  find  waiting  for  them  in  the  special  class,  and  in 
their  life  after  they  leave  that  class,  seems  in  order. 

For  when  a  decision  to  place  a  child  in  such  a  class  is  made,  a  change 
has  been  planned  for  him  that  is  going  to  affect,  yes,  even  to  determine  his 
entire  life.    Once  there  he  will  be  educated  within  that  mold,  and  in  that 
mold  prepared  for  adulthood.    If  he  fits  there  and  there  is  given  an  educa- 
tion which  befits  him,  then  society  and  the  school  system  have  given  him  a 
type  of  education  most  helpful  to  his  needs;  if  not,  then  they  have  distorted 
him  in  a  way  he  was  not  meant  to  be  distorted. 

The  special  class  should  not  be  simply  a  receptacle  for  misfits,  but 
a  means  to  fitting  a  child  to  take  his  place  in  society.    It  should  not  be 
a  way  to  dispose  of  troublesome  children,  but  a  way  to  provide  for  them  so 
that  they  cease  to  be  troublesome.    They  should  be  placed  there,  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  school  administrators,  but  to  be  followed  and  helped  as 
they  will  need  help. 

In  a  publication  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  George  L. 
Wallace,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  in  Massachusetts, 
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"If  society  does  not  keep  mentally  deficient  children  busy  in  a  constructive 
way  during  the  whole  of  their  school  lives,  they,  in  a  destructive  way,  will 
keep  society  busy  during  their  adult  lives."    Elsewhere  in  the  same  pamphlet 
is  given  the  opposite  picture,  of  the  outcome  of  good  school  provisions  for 
the  retarded  child;  "A  person  who  is  physically  fit,  socially  and  morally 
minded,  capable  of  even  the  simplest  job,  able  to  give  expression  to  whateve^ 
talents  he  may  posses?, and  withal  of  a  contented  spirit,  is  the  vision  we 
need  to  have  for  the  retarded  child  grown  up. 

■  1/ 

This  group  of  special  class  retarded  children,  I.  Q.'s  from  50  to  70  or 
75,  do  not,  as  was  supposed  formerly,  contribute  our  greatest  percentage  of 
delinquents.    They  are,  however,  second  only  to  the  dull-normal  group  in 
that  respect.    The  extent  of  social  and  vocational  maladjustment  among  the 
special  class  group,  is,  of  course,  very  high. 

The  term  "mentally  retarded"  has  been  used  aDove  almost  synonymously 
with  "special  class."    How  is  such  retardation  determined?    It  was  a  bit 
shocking  to  learn  that  in  some  of  the  cities  studied,  the  decision  to  place 
a  child  in  a  special  class  for  the  mentally  retarded,  a  class  in  which  he 
will  remain  for  the  greater  part  of  his  eohool  life,  is  based  on  9uch  second-t 
ary  evidence  as,  excessive  retardation,  poor  marks,  or  lack  of  interest  in 
school  work.    One  other  characteristic  which  might  well  be  listed  is,  "ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  the  teacher"  in  behavior.    Any  one  of  these  condition! 
of  maladjustment  may  be  due  to  remediable  physical,  educational,  social,  or 
personality  handicaps.  Yet,  without  determination  of  the  locus  of  that  handi 
cap  or  the  possibilities  for  its  correction,  the  child  is  placed  in  a  class 
for  children  with  mental  handicaps. 

Of  the  special  class  children  in  one  city,  it  is  officially  stated; 
"pupil  testing  for  placement  in  special  classes  has  been  slowed  up  during 


1/  Martens,  Elise  H.    Teachers'  Problems  With  Exceptional  Children,  p. 6 
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the  last  two  years... The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  special  classes 
are  still  to  be  given  psychometric  tests."    In  this  same  city,  a  clinical 
Dsychologist  who  does  psychological  testing  of  delinquents  for  the  juvenile 
court,  informed  the  writer  that  many  of  these  delinquents,  boys  who  had 
spent  years  in  special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  were  showing  in- 
telligence quotients  of  100  or  more  on  tests  he  was  giving  them! 

These  normals  and  dull-normals  who  thus  feet  into  special  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  might  indeed  benefit  (particularly,  the  latter  group) 
from  some  of  the  special  class  methods,  if  these  methods  and  the  curriculum 
were  specially  adapted  for  them.    But  in  a  regulation  "mentally  retarded" 
special  class,  they  meet  as  sure  an  educational  defeat  as  they  so  frequently 
do  in  the  regular  classroom,  albeit  it  is  a  defeat  of  different  type.  Or- 
dinarily, they  tend  to  have  more  initiative  than  the  truly  retarded  ones  for 
whom  the  classes  were  intended,  exert  leadership  over  these  latter  children, 
and  cause  them  to  be  troublesome,  too.    This  is  particularly  apt  to  be  true 
if  the  dull-normals  have  been  sent  to  the  special  class  actually  because 
they  had  been  such  behavior  problems  in  the  regular  classroom,  as  so  often 
appears  to  be  the  case. 

Procedure  similar  to  that  used  in  New  York  City,  if  applied  in  every 

case,  would  eliminate  much  of  this  troubling  infiltration  into  the  special 

classes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  of  not  only  those  particular  children, 

but  of  types  of  dull-normal  children  for  whom  they  were  never  intended.  The 

maladjustment  of  children  in  both  groups  which  is  apt  to  result,  could  be 

avoided  by  some  such  procedure  as  the  following; 

"The  clinical  facilities  of  the  Bureau  for  Children  with  Retarded 
Mental  Development  permit  a  thorough  examination  of  the  child's  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  condition  at  the  time  he  applies  for  admission  to 
the  ungraded  class.    In  addition,  a  study  is  made  of  the  child's  develop- 
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-mental  history  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  Adjust- 
ments are  effected  whenever  possible.    Valuable  work  in  the  elimination 
of  physical  and  sensory  defects  has  been  accomplished  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medical  examiners  assigned  to  the  Bureau.    The  active 
cooperation  of  parents,  and  frequently,  social  agencies,  has  been  capit- 
alized  in  order  to  assure  a  more  wholesome  and  sympathetic  environment 
for  the  retarded  child. 

"Determination  of  the  school  placement  of  the  pupil  is  based  upon 
the  findings  of  the  clinical  examination.    Many  of  those  examined  are 
found  to  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  measurably  superior  to  that 
found  in  the  mentally  retarded.    The  I.  Q.'s  of  this  group  usually 
range  from  00  to  90.    These  pupils  are  referred  back  to  the  regular 
grades  with  definite  suggestions  for  remedial  treatment."-^ 

The  extensive  clinical  inventory  as  preliminary  to  decision  to  place 
a  child  in  special  class,  as  depicted  above,  does  not  appear  to  be  general 
practice.    The  implications,  good  or  bad,  for  the  child  and  for  the  school 
system,  seem    to  justify  completely  such  a  measure.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
step  toward  maladjustment  control. 

The  Binet  Schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  which  there  is  a  decided 
socialization  and  adjustment  emphasis,  comprise  one  of  the  seemingly  most 
effective  special  class  systems.    As  in  New  York  City,  there  is  examination 
of  children  before  assignment, -"examination  for  physical,  mental,  and  educa- 
tional handicaps.    In  addition,  there  are  yearly  examinations  of  a  similarly 
exhaustive  nature,  for  each  child.  Cooperation  with  ail  social  service  agen- 
cies and  clinics  is  the  practice,  and  there  is  a  continuous  program  of 
training  of  teachers  in  service.    A  "Social  Rating  Scale"  has  been  developed 
which  serves  as  a  framework  for  evaluation  of  social  and  personality  develop 
ment.£/ 

There  is  another  group,  the  members  of  which  get  into  the  special  class 


1/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit.,  p.  29 
2/  For  a  much  more  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  article 

on  "The  Binet  Schools  of  Newark"  by  Meta  L.  Anderson,  in.  Preventing  Crime, 
op.  cit.,  p.  17b-iy6 
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in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  teacher  in 
her  efforts  to  teach  the  50-70  I.  Q.  group  for  which  her  class  was  established. 
These  are  the  children  who  would  be  placed  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, but  for  the  fact  that  those  institutions  are  almost  everywhere 
dreadfully  overcrowded.    A  striking  example  of  such  overcrowding  is  depicted 
in  a  study  of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Council  which  shows  that  a  waiting  lis* 
of  thousands  of  children  has  existed  in  that  state  in  years.    Thousands  of 
children  have  waited,  sometimes  in  vain,  for  three,  four,  five,  or  more  year|^ 
to  get  into  the  state  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  while  a  stable  popula- 
tion of  a  median  age  well  up  into  the  adult  level  has  inhabited  those  insti- 
tutions .I/The  writer  has  known  children  in  urgent  need  of  institutional  carejl 
who  have  waited  for  four  or  five  years,  and  does  not  know  of  a  single  child 
who  has  succeeded  in  getting  into  those  schools  during  that  time. 

Where  these  conditions  exist  f eeble-mmded  children  of  institutional 
types  back  up  into  the  special  classes  of  the  schools.    If  they  remain  there; 
they  impede  the  progress  and  adjustment  of  others  and  themselves  make  no 
progress.    Some  cities  nave  made  a  practice  of  excluding  them  from  school. 
This  may  solve  the  problem  for  the  school,  but  not  for  the  child,  who  is 
very  likely  to  become  delinquent  if  thus  left  to  his  or  her  own  devices  ail 
day  long. 

Some  other  school  systems,  notably,  New  York,  have  organized  special 
"low  I.Q."  classes  to  take  care  of  this  group.    The  institutions  have,  over 
the  years,  developed  rather  effective  programs  for  teaching  these  children. 
Many  aspects  of  t>    ^e  programs  might  well  be  introduced  into  "low  I.  Q." 
classes  of  this  sort.    Provision  of  such  classes  should  aid  the  adjustment, 


1/  Gruener,  Jeannette  W.  Feeble-Minded  Children  in  Massachusetts. 
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not  only  of  the  children  concerned,  but  also  of  those  whose  progress  in  tne 
regular  special  classes,  they  might  otherwise  impede  to  some  degree. 

In  very  many  instances,  a  cmid  who  is  a  proper  subject  for  special 
class  nas  to  qualify  for  assignment  to  such  a  class  through  undergoing  years 
of  experience  with  school  failure  and  maladjustment  in  the  regular  classes, 
with  consequent  damage  to  nis  behavior  patterns  and  to  his  attitude  toward 
all  learning.    Group  intelligence  ^e^t6  ror  rough  screening  purposes  given 
to  all  cnildren  sometime  in  the  primary  grades,  followed  by  individual  in- 
telligence tests  and  clinical  study  of  those  scoring  in  tne  lowest  ranges, 
would  co  mucn  to  eliminate  this  lactor  in  maladjustment. 

Tnere  is  another  way  in  which  children  are  subjected  to  an  even  more 
nopeiess  waiting  period.    Many  states  require  a  mental  age  of  rive,  before 
admission  to  special  class  is  permitted.    This  means  that  a  child  with  an 
I.  Q.  of  70  cannot  qualify  #ntil  he  or  she  is  7  years,  6  months  old;  the 
child  with  an  I .  Q.  of  65.  until  he  or  she  is  eight  years  old;  with  an  I .  Q. 
of  60,  until  eight  years,  six  months  old;  with  an  I.  Q.  of  55  until  nine 
years,  six  months  old;  while  a  child  with  an  I .  Q.  of  50  will  have  to  wait 
through  four  or  five  school  years,  until  he  is  ten  years  old,  to  get  into 
special  class. 

What  happens  to  a  boy  or  girl  through  the  years  of  waiting  demanded 
under  these  stipulations?    Society  says  that  that  child  must  go  to  school, 
so  the  little  boy  or  girl  does  go  to  school.    There,  because  his  or  her  men- 
tal age  is  too  low  for  admission  to  a  class  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
child  sits  in  a  class  with  normal  and  superior  children,  sits  there  hopelessl)(y 
through  some  of  the  most  formative  years  of  life. 

What  can  be  done  for  such  children?    One  suggestion  that  is  made  is  that 
they  be  placed  in  a  "pre-academic*  or"  vestibule"  class .    This  would  simply  be 
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a  class  in  which  they  could  be  given  some  work  commensurate  with  their  abili^ 
ty,  to  keep  them  happily  occupied  through  the  years  while  they  wait.  Such 
a  procedure  should  do  much  toward  reducing  the  maladjustment  which  otherwise 
is  sure  to  be  created  by  the  school  in  this  group. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  the  special  classes  seems  particularly 
important.  In  many  of  these  classes,  not  only  fihose  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
but  the  others,  too,  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  have  to  sit  year  after 
year  in  the  same  room,  with  the  same  teacher.  Even  if  the  teacher  is  a  well* 
adjusted  person,  this  would  seem  to  be  bad  mental  hygiene  for  both  jjupil  and 
teacher.  In  those  instances  where  a  teacher  happens  to  be  poorly  adjusted 
and  to  have  poor  relationships  with  her  class,  or  with  some  individual  child 
in  the  class,  the  effect  of  such  a  situation  extending  over  a  period  of  five,, 
six  or  seven  years  of  day-to-day  contact,  is  certainly  not  good.  It  would 
appear  that  a  practice  of  rotating  the  special  class  teachers,  or  making 
other  administrative  arrangements  so  that  the  above  situation  would  not  occur 
would  be  helpful.  As  to  the  teachers'  special  qualifications  and  training  foi 
special  class  work,  it  is  hoped  that  the  days  when  a  teacher  who  was  something 
of  a  misfit  in  regular  class  work  was  thought  good  enough  to  be  assigned  to 
a  special  class,  have  gone  forever,  and  that  special  class  teaching  is  recog- 
nized as  demanding  special  skill  and  training  to  be  effective. 

Throughout  the  years  which  would  correspond  to  the  elementary  school 
years  were  the  child  in  regular  grades,  maladjustment  and  delinquency  do  not 
occur  so  commonly  for  these  children  of  retarded  intelligence,  as  they  do  in 
what  would  normally  be  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  range  of  years.  It 
seems  too  bad  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  school  provisions  for  the  mentally 
retarded  seem  to  peter  out.  At  this  level  the  mentally  retarded  children  seem 
to  drift  away  from  the  care  and  concern  of  the  school. 
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At  the  junior  high  level,  some  go  into  various  types  of  vocational 
schools.    Special  program  planning  for  them  is  necessary,  of  course.  There 
is  a  greater  discrepancy  between  their  intelligence  and  that  of  the  dull- 
normals,  than  between  the  latter  group  and  those  of  normal  intelligence. 

But  planning  for  them  at  this  level  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given 
sufficient  attention,  whether  in  terras  of  guidance,  of  curriculum,  of  life 
planning,  or  of  holding  them  in  school.    They  drift  away  from  the  school  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity.    They  leave  by  way  of  home  permits,  of 
working  permits,  or  perhaps,  of  commitment  for  delinquency.    The  idea  of 
releasing  a  child  from  school  at  age  16  is  not  done  on  the  basis  that  the 
chronological  age  itself  has  any  inherent  value.    The  presumption  is  that  at 
that  age  the  average  child  has  the  minimum  essential  requirements  of  training 
and  education  for  non-school  life. 

But  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  average  child.    It  would  appear 
that  the  retarded  child  should  not  only  reach  this  minimum  chronological  age 
but  should  be  society's  concern  for  training  and  education  even  after  that, 
(though  there  is  no  point  in  society  keeping  him  in  school  even  that  long, 
unless  the  child  is  really  being  given  educational  training.)    Yet,  even 
where  it  is  the  aim  of  the  special  class  department  to  have  their  pupils  re- 
main in  school  until  they  reach  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  schools  do  not  seeiik 
to  have  sufficient  meaning  for  the  child  to  hold  him  that  long.    In  one  school 
system  where  this  is  the  expressly  stated  aim  of  the  special  class  departmen' 
only  about  six  children  do  stay  in  school  until  they  reach  the  age  of  16© 

Job  training  and  placement  are  particularly  important  for  special  class 
children.  There  is  an  entire  field  of  possibly  fruitful  research  into  these 
matters.  It  is  known  that  there  are  certain  occupations  in  which  the  limited 
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intelligence  of  this  group  is  not  a  handicap,  a  few  in  which  it  almost  seemi 
to  be  an  asset.    These  are  largely  occupations,  such  as  chocolate  dipping, 
for  example,  in  which  certain  highly  routinized  movements  are  performed 
over  and  over  again* 

Helping  a  mentally  retarded  child  prepare  for  a  place  he  can  hold  in 
such  an  occupation  is  a  measure  against  maladjustment  which  works  in  two  waye 
In  the  first  place,  by  holding  pupil  interest  while  they  are  still  in  school 
it  controls  a  certain  dmount  of  maladjustment  there.  Secondly,  by  giving 
a  measure  of  occupational  and  economic  stability,  it  should  do  much  to  re- 
duce maladjustment,  delinquency  and  crime  in  later  years. 

The  child  who  is  mentally  retarded  is  likely  to  have  special  social  pro- 
blems, too,  both  in  school  and  out.    In  a  good  special  class  he  can  get  more 
individual  attention  in  the  resolving  of  these  problems  many  times,  than  can 
the  normal  or  dull-normal  child  in  the  regular  classroom.    In  many  ways,  the 
well-planned  special  class  for  the  mentally  retarded  can  become  a  potent 
force  in  maladjustment  control. 

Then  too,  special  classes  usually  have  some  provisions  for  home  visits 
by  visiting  teachers  or  by  classroom  teachers,  to  a  degree  that  is  not  true 
of  the  regular  classes.  There  are  frequently  provisions  for  clinical,  physi 
cal,  mental,  and  social  study,  which  give  the  special  class  teacher  better 
information  about  her  charges  than  is  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  about  her  pupils.  The  New  York  City  Joint  Committee  on 
Maladjustment  and  Delinquency  has  well  said, "If  the  facilities  available  for 
this  selected  group  were  available  for  all  pupils,  it  is  probable  that  the 
challenge  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency  would  be  measurably  eased."!/  The 
potentialities  are  there;  it  is  tragic  when  they  are  not  used,  or  misused. 


1/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit..  p.  81. 
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Special  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Socially  Maladjusted. 

The  use  of  segregation  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  society's  social  mis- 
fits has  an  old,  and,in  some  ways,an  infamous  history.    Used  by  the  schools 
as  a  punitive  measure  in  the  past,  its  meaning  reduced  to  simplest  terms 
frequently  has  been  that  a  child  whof»s  been  having  difficulties  and  making 
difficulties  has  then  been  branded  with  the  mark  of  his  difference  from  the 
other  children,  and  banished  from  their  midst,  to  find  his  proper  associate^ 
among  those  in  the  Parental  Schools  and  the  Probationary  Schools,  with  boys 
with  whom  he  had  nothing  but  trouble someness  in  common. 

Yet  today  there  are  some  large  cities  in  which  there  are  special  day 
schools  for  problem  boys  and  girls  which  seem  to  be  doing  a  most  effective 
job  in  correcting  maladjustments,  rather  than  creating  them  as  many  of  the 
old  Parental  Schools,  Truant  Schools,  and  Probationary  Schools  seemed  to  do.|L/ 
Outstanding  among  the  present  day  schools  are  the  Montefiore  and  Moseley 
Schools  in  Chicago,  and  the  Moore  School  in  Detroit.    Why  is  it  that  these 
latter,  schools  do  so  good  a  job  of  adjustment  with  problem  boys  and  girls, 
when  their  early  prototypes  had  just  the  opposite  effect? 

Examination  of  the  reports  of  these  schools  does  much  to  provide  an 
answer  to  that  question.  Actually,  they  deserve  to  be  classified  as  child 
guidance  clinics,  or  study  and  adjustment  centers  rather  than  as  disciplinary 
schools.    Theirs  is  not  a  program  of  mass  treatment  through  segregation,  but 
a  procedure  for  the  giving  of  needed  individual  study,  guidance  and  help. 

To  begin  with,  in  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  schools  do  not  have  a 
name  which  labels  the  child  as  a  delinquent,  and  thus  to  some  degree  the 


1/  For  a  graphic  description  of  the  harmful  influences  of  such  a  school 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  see  Brothers  in  Crime,  a  book  edited  by 
Clifford  Shaw,  in  which  five  brothers,  all  criminals,  tell  each  in  turn  and 
in  some  detail,  how  their  experiences  in  th*  nhirtagr>  Parftntfl?.  Srhrnl  fy>at»rf>< 
their  criminality. 
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"stigmatizing"  effects  of  membership  in  such  a  school  are  removed.    When  a 
child  is  admitted  it  is  made  clear  to  him  that  he  has  been  sent  there,  not 
for  punishment,  but  for  help.    Through  an  active  guidance  program,  this  con- 
cept of  the  school's  relationship  to  him  is  kept  in  the  foreground  during 
his  entire  stay  there. 

Proper  attempts  at  adjustment  must  always  rest  on  proper  knowledge  of 
the  elements  entering  into  a  child's  problem.    For  this  reason,  the  child 
at  the  time  of  admission,  is  given  a  complete  clinical  analysis.  Complete 
physical,  mental,  educational,  and  sometimes,  psychiatric,  examinations  are 
used  to  uncover  any  possible  defects  or  aberrations  in  those  areas,  which 
may  be  responsible  for  the  child's  poor  state  of  social  health,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  corrective  treatment  may  be  planned. 

At  the  schools  there  are  ample  provisions  for  remedial  teaching  to  over-j 
come  educational  handicaps.  There  are  provisions  for  medical  and  dental  trealjp 
ment  to  aid  in  overcoming  physical  handicaps*  A  consulting  psychiatrist  and 
a  psychiatric  social  worker  aid  those  whose  difficulties  seem  to  be  caused 
by  some  deep-rooted  emotional  or  personality  difficulties.  These  groups 
have  a  median  intelligence  in  the  dull-normal  range.  So  it  is  that  a  consi- 
derably revised  curriculum  awaits  them,  and  provides  welcome  relief  from 
classroom  defeat,  provides  incentive  to  study,  provides  ,in  short,  a  classroom 
adjustment  most  of  them  have  never  known  before.  Home  visitors  try  to  cor- 
rect home  or  community  conditions  seemingly  related  to  the  child's  adjustment 

In  Chicago,  the  Montefiore  and  Moseley  schools  have  branches  in  various 
schools  throughout  the  city.    Though  all  the  facilities  such  as  shops,  which 
are  available  in  the  central  schools  may  not  be  available  in  the  branches, 
the  rest  of  the  procedure  and  methods  are.    A  small  number  of  the  classes 
there  are  for  problem  girla*    With  the  exception  of  the  handwork  programJ_ajad 
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certain  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  apparently  the  same  general  approach  is 
made  to  the  treatment  and  adjustment  of  the  problem  girl  as  to  the  problem 
boy. 

It  seems  apparent  that  what  is  here  being  discussed,  is  not  so  much  the 
special  school  as  an  institution,  but  a  special  method  of  approach  to  adjust1 
ment  which  has  been  built  up  around  it.    It  is  an  approach  which,  except  for 
one  or  two  aspects,  could  be  applied  with  good  results  to  almost  any  malad- 
justed child  in  the  school  setting,  without  the  segregation..!/  It  consists 
of  an  attitude  of  trying  to  understand,  rather  than  punish,  the  child,*  of 
the  application  of  many  types  of  analysis  to  gain  the  needed  basis  for  under 
standing  him  and  his  maladjustment,  and  then  the  application  of  a  very  broad 
treatment  program  designed  to  combat  the  causes  of  that  maladjustment. 

The  same  adjustive  procedure  is  used  in  Los  Angeles  with  one  significan 
difference.    Children  in  that  city  who  are  placed  in  the  "Welfare  Classes" 
for  the  socially  maladjusted  boys  and  girls,  remain  in  those  classes  for  oni; 
a  very  short  time.    The  authorities  there  seem  to  believe  that  from  four  to 
six  weeks  are  usually  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  needed  adjustment.  In 
other  ways  the  program  is  similar  to  that  in  Chicago  and  Detroit, 

Vocational  Guidance — Counseling. 
However  much  personnel  in  the  vocational  guidance  field  give  lip  servic 
to  the  broad  concept  of  their  field  as  including  social  and  emotional  guidan 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  reports  studied  that  such  a  broad  concept  ob- 
tains in  practice.    Most  of  the  (vocational)  guidance  departments  hold  ra- 
ther strictly  to  vocational  guidance  and  placement  as  their  functions,  al- 

1/  Though  for  this  group  there  are  some  advantages       the  segregation, 
in  that  it  removes  the  child  from  the  scene  of  conflict  and  difficulty,  it 
gives  him  a  chance  for  a  new  start,  it  gives  him  the  shop  work  and  the  curri- 
culum which  may  stimulate  his  interest,  etc. 
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-though  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this.    The  Vocational  Guidance  depart- 
ments and  the  Child  Guidance  Bureaus  in  the  school  systems  of  large  cities 
in  the  United  States  operate  in  widely  different  fields. 

Possibly  indicative  of  this  vocational  emphasis  is  the  fact  tnat  there 
are  only  three  large  cities  (above  5°0»°00  population)  in  the  country  which 
have  any  formal  guidance  staff  assigned  to  the  elementary  schools.  These 
cities  are  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Cleveland .I/Elsewhere  a  formal  guidance 
program  does  not  come  into  operation  until  a  grade  level  at  which  vocational 
planning,  or  educational  planning  for  vocational  objectives,  become  importan 

In  Chicago,  the  elementary  school  guidance  program  is  combined  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Child  Study  Department.    There  a  great  many  so-called  "adjust 
ment  workers"  combine  a  form  of  individual  guidance  with  a  remedial  teaching 
job.    In  Los  Angeles,  the  elementary  school  guidance  program  is  under  the 
Director  of  Educational  Research. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  Portland,  Oregon*  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis, 
there  is  no  formally  assigned  personnel,  and  such  guidance  as  is  done  is 
done  by  regular  classroom  teachers.    Louisville,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Newark 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  have  guidance  programs  of  various  sorts,  but 
no  separate  director.  Of  these,  Newark  and  Los  Angeles  have  no  central  of- 
fice. The  staff  in  Newark  consists  of  five  people. 

Small  wonder  that  Wiens,  after  a  study  of  J5  large  cities,  commented; 
"The  Guidance  Movement  has  lacked  uniformity  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion.   The  variety  of  plans  for  guidance  services  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States  indicates  that  expediency  in  organization  has  been  the  rul 

1/  Baltimore  has  some  provisions  reaching  down  as  far  as  the  6th  grade 
which  will  be  mentioned  later  in  this  section. 
2/  Wiens,  David  J.  op.  cit.,  p.  9f 
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Symonds  states  similar  conclusions  in  much  stronger  terms,  as  follows; 

"The  conditions  regarding  the  guidance  programs  of  the  country  are 
indescribably  chaotic.    Visits  ...  reveal  no  two  of  them  operating  thei| 
guidance  activities  in  exactly  the  same  way.    In  one,  the  emphasis  is 
upon  vocational  guidance;  in  another,  guidance  means  the  work  of  the 
visiting  teacherj  in  another,  guidance  is  handled  by  means  of  a  communi'j 
ty  child  guidance  clinic;  in  another,  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
grade  and  class  counselors  and  homeroom  teachers;  and  in  another,  the 
psychologist  administers  the  tests.    In  some  of  the  larger  city  systems 
there  might  be  several  of  these  guidance  activities  operating  indepen- 
dently, and  sometimes  quite  unrelated  to  one  another. 

-1/ 

In  general,  the  above  summarizes  the  impression  gained  from  a  study  of 
the  guidance  programs  in  the  cities  in  our  sample.    There  is  a  continuing 
contradiction  between  practice,  and  the  position  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  that  "problems  of  adjustment  to  health,  religion,  re- 
creation, to  family  and  friends,  to  school  and  to  work,  may  be  included  un- 
der the  term  "guidance" .—/There  was  very  little  evidence  of  any  real  interest 
in  problems  of  adjustment  other  than  educational  and  vocational. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  after  studying  the 

guidance  situation  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  issued  a  statement  almost 

antithetical  to  that  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  one 

which  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts,  as  follows; 

"Finally,  there  is  a  type  of  guidance  constantly  needed  m  both 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  that  is  giving  an  intelligent  help- 
ing hadd  to  the  maladjusted  pupil,  maladjusted  through  failure  in  class 
work,  maladjusted  through  unfavorable  home  conditions,  or  through  per- 
sonal relationships.  The  handling  of  these  trouDies  is  che  special  func-j 
tion  of  the  supervisory  staff,  the  class  teacher,  and  a  clinic  staff, 
if  available;  but  suuh  is  not  the  duty  of  a  guidance  counselor,  exoept 
as  special  help  is  needed,  or  as  it  may  be  given  to  pupils  under  instrucf- 
tion."^/ 

It  is  true  that  the  various  forms  of  malad ju9tmentioned  may  be  prevented 


1/  Symonds,  P.  M.      A  Plea  for  the  Integration  of  School  Guidance  Activi 
ties.    Teachers'  College  Record    XXXVIII,  (May,  1957)  p.  686-710 

2/7  8  quoted  by  Educational  Policies  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  92 
\/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit.,  p.  64-65. 
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to  some  degree  by  good  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  auch  as  is  being 
given  in  some  school  systems  at  present.    There  is  a  seeming  relationship 
between  vocational  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  for  example.    The  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission  reports  on  a  study  of  the  comparative  work  records  of 
institution  parolees  and  miscellaneous  cases  in  jobs  obtained  for  them  by  a 
social  agency. : 

"The  miscellaneous  cases  were  apparently  twice  as  stable  industri- 
ally as  the  problem  cases.    That  the  employment  turnover  among  the  pro- 
blem group  is  a  characteristic  and  not  a  transient  problem,  may  be 
gathered  tfrom  the  fact  that  in  its  (the  employment  agency's)  previous 
year  of  effort,  the  proportion  of  cases  remaining  on  a  job  longer  than 
6  months  was  but  6  per  cent*  1/ 

In  1957,  the  writer,  as  Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Child  Welfare  pro- 
gram, had  his  workers  obtain  jobs  for  54  boys  who  had  been  in  court  as  delin- 
quents, some  of  them  having  been  there  three  and  four  times.    These  were  boys 
with  whom  orthodox  social  work  had  not  been  too  successful.    The  jobs  were 
successful.    In  a  check-up  study  two  years  later  it  was  found  that  only  4  of 
them  had  returned  to  delinquent  habiteS/ 

It  seems  evident  that  where  there  are  good  Vocational  Guidance  and  Place 
ment  services,  they  contribute  to  maladjustment  control,  although  that  con- 
tribution is  usually  not  a  direct  one.    Some  of  the  ways  in  which  Guidance 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  maladjustment  control  include i  pointing  to  needed 
curriculum*  in  some  cases,  in  direct  counseling;  and  through  the  provision 
of  good  personnel  records* 

A  well  organized  guidance  system  can  be  particularly  helpful  in  reducing 
maladjustments  at  the  point  of  transfer  from  elementary  school  to  junior  high 
school,  or  from  the  latter  level  to  that  of  the  senior  high  or  vocational 

1/  State  of  New  York.    op.  cit.,  p.  488. 
2/  Daly,  Francis  J.    op.  cit.,  p*  52. 
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school.    Baltimore  has  an  interesting  procedure  for  providing  guidance  help 
to  the  child  at  this  time  of  change  from  one  school  situation  to  another  that 
is  often  quite  different.    The  guidance  counsellor  who  is  going  to  be  working 
with  a  boy  or  girl  through  junior  and  senior  high  school  begins  to  have  con- 
ferences with  that  child  at  the  fifth  grade  level.    It  might  well  be  men- 
tioned here  that  guidance  at  the  time  of  entry  to  junier  high  school  would 
seem  to  be  a  rather  blind  process  without  the  existence  and  use  of  cumulativ< 
records  from  the  elementary  school. 

If  guidance  at  any  level  is  to  be  effective  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
school  child,  it  must  be  meaningful  to  that  child.    One  measure  of  such  mean-* 
ing  should  be  the  extent  to  which  students  use  Guidance  services,  or  turn  to 
Guidance  personnel  for  advice.    The  Massachusetts  Youth  Study  revealed  some 
rather  discouraging  findings  along  this  line. 

In  a  state-wide  study,  only  7«1  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  11.5  per  cent 
of  the  girls  reported  that  they  had  obtained  their  present  jobs  through  the 
help  of  the  schools.    (These  were  youths  just  out  of  school  a  short  time.) 
Data  given  by  258  high  schools  indicated  that  the  schools  had  few  contacts 
with  out-of-school  youth,'  did  not  keep  adequate  records  on  their  graduates 
or  "drop-outs  J "  did  not  engage  in  systematic  fol  low-up. 1/lt  is  questionable, 
how  good  guidance  service  can  be  developed  if  the  results  of  the  service 
given  are  not  known  or  heeded* 

"Of  probably  greatest  significance,"  states  the  Study  report, "is  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  appa  rently  the  last  place  to  which  youth  turns  of  its  own 
accord  for  counsel  on  vocational  or  other  problems,  and  this  is  about  as  true 
of  young  people  in  school,  as  it  is  of  those  out  of  school."    The  actual 

1/  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Education.  Massachusett 
Youth  Studv .    p.  188. 
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proportion  of  those  turning  to  the  schools  was:  of  employed  boys,  0.7  per 
cent;  of  employed  girls,  0.5  per  cent;  of  unemployed  boys,  O.J  per  cent; 
of  unemployed  girls  (in  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts),  0,0  per  cent.^/ 
Such  an  indication  of  lack  of  meaning  in  the  Guidance  program  for  the  children 
it  serves,  is  not  too  hopeful  an  indicator  of  its  therapeutic  value  for  the 
maladjusted  boy  or  girl. 

Transfer  to  Another  School  as  a  Means  of  Maladjustment  Control  Measure* 
In  certain  cases  in  which  a  child  has  become  or  is  becoming  a  problem, 
transfer  to  another  school,  not  a  special  school  or  a  disciplinary  school 
but  just  another  school,  has  been  found  extremely  effective  in  resolving  the 
difficulty.    It  is  a  practice  which,  for  all  its  sometimes  striking  effective}- 
ness,  may  become  troublesome  administratively  if  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand. 
When  does  such  transfer  for  adjustment  purposes  seem  advisable? 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  as  a  means  of  getting  a  child  out  of  a  situation, 
where,  as  a  result  of  teacher-nupil  conflict,  emotions  have  been  raised  to  a 
high  nitch.    In  such  a  situation,  the  teachers  on  the  one  hand  may  have  be- 
come highly  over-sensitized  to  the  child's  faults,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  child  and  his  parents  may  have  become  rebellious  and  resistant  to  the 
efforts  of  the  school  to  help.    When  this  is  the  case  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  important  thing  is  not  to  uphold  someone's  pride,  but  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  the  welfare  of  a  child.    However,  if  through  transfer  to  another 
school,  the  child  is  likely  to  acquire  undesirable  social  attitudes  about  es- 
cape from  the  just  and  proper  consequences  of  misdeeds,  it  may  not  be  to  his 
best  interests  to  bring  about  such  transfer. 


1/  Massachusetts  Youth  Study,    op.  cit.,  p.  l84-5» 
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Another  situation  in  which  transfer  is  sometimes  desirable  is  one  in 
which  the  child  has  formed,  or  is  forming,  in  his  present  school  group  asso- 
ciations and  staunch  alliances  with  other  pupils  who  are  obviously  leading 
him  into  problem  behavior.    In  occasional  instances  of  this  sort  it  is  ad- 
visable to  attempt  to  bring  aDout  the  severance  of  these  associations  through 
transfer  of  the  child  to  another  school.    In  still  another  type  of  case, 
the  school  in  which  the  child  is  may  be  ill-adapted  to  his  particular  needs 
while  a  school  in  a  nearby  district  may  have  just  the  teacher  and  just  the 
program  to  help  him. 

Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  child,  who  has  been  a  serious  pro- 
blem for  a  long  time,  has  achieved  through  one  circumstance  or  other,  a  real 
reformation  in  conduct,  or  is  trying  his  best  to  do  so.    Such  a  reformation 
is  often  a  very  delicate  entity  psychologically  in  its  early  stages.    One  of 
the  surest  ways  to  kill  it,  is  constantly  to  confront  the  child  with  the  bad 
reputation  he  had  earned  for  himself  as  a  result  of  his  past  misdeeds,  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  bears  permanently  the  stigma  of  his  sins. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  precisely  what  some  teachers  do  to  such  children. 
The  further  make  it  their  business  to  pass  on  in  full,  indeed  in  magnified 
detail,  "all  the  horrible  things  that  child  has  done."    A  boy,  trying  to  be 
good  after  a  bad  start,  is  entitled  to  a  chance  to  escape  the  past  which  he 
is  trying  to  leave  behind  him.    Sometimes  the  only  way  to  escape  it  is  by 
transfer  to  another  school 

A  special  instance  of  the  above  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  children  who 
have  been  away  to  reform  school,  or  who  have  been  placed  by  the  court  in  a 
foster  home,  and  who,  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  &ood  behavior,  have  been 
returned  to  their  old  neighborhoods.    I  have  seen  such  children  enter  their 
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old  schools,  all  proud  and  smiling  and  eager  to  show  their  new,  more  accept- 
able selves,  only  to  be  greeted  by  a  teacher  or  principal  with  some  such  re- 
mark as,  "Oh,  so  you're  back.    Well,  I  hope  you'll  not  act  as  you  used  to  act 
or  you'll  be  going  right  away  again."    And  the  light  in  the  child's  face  woul^i 
fade  away  and  his  eyes  would  narrow  a  bit  in  sullenness.    For  such  children, 
in  those  cases  where  their  return  to  their  own  school  is  likely  to  meet  with 
any  such  greeting,  return  to  a  different  school  nearby,  is  sometimes  to  be 
preferred. 

There  are  some  dangers  in  this  procedure  of  transfer  to  another  school 
for  purposes  of  adjustment.    The  child  may  be  a  source  of  delinquency  con- 
tagion in  the  new  school.    The  child's  associates  in  the  old  school  may  de- 
cide that  such  transfer  is  an  "easy  way  out."    The  effects  on  the  attitudes 
of  neighborhood  mothers  toward  the  school,  may  be  undesirable. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  transfer  for  adjustment  should  be  made,  onlj^- 
after  study  of  the  total  situation  by  the  child  study  or  child  guidance  de- 
partment of  the  school  system.    This  procedure  is  not  mentioned  in  the  reporte 
studied,  but  is  would  seem  tnat  it  is  probably  in  practice  in  some  of  them. 

Recreation:  Are  Playgrounds  Important  in  Delinquency  Control? 
That  playgrounds  are  important  in  the  control  of  delinquency,  is  one  of 
those  things  that  everyone  "just  knows"  is  true.  In  the  school  reports  stu- 
died, discussion  of  the  recreational  program  of  the  schools  was  often  accompa* 
nied  by  general  statements  as  to  the  delinquency  prevention  value  of  such 
programs.  Actually,  though  even  respected  authorities  have  claimed  this  value 
for  recreation,  there  is  no  clear  cut  scientific  evidence  of  any  sort  that 
recreational  activities  in  general,  or  playgrounds  in  particular,  are  signi- 
ficant factors  at  all  in  the  control  of  delinquency!    On  the  other  hand,  theri 
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have  been  a  number  of  studies  which  have  indicated  that  recreation  is  of 
negligible  importance  in  delinquency  control. 

An  excellent  summary  of  studies  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Crime  Commission  of  New  York  State.    In  introducing  the  section 
on  Recreation,  the  following  statement  is  made.: 

"The  playground  has  become,  in  recent  years,  so  recognized  a  fea- 
ture in  American  city  life  that  its  value  for  children  in  general  needs 
no  discussion.    As  is  true,  however,  of  many  a  thing  whose  value,  arisir 
out  of  its  primary  function,  is  self  evident,  many  proponents  of  the 
playground  movement  have  not  been  content  to  stress  its  play  value,  but 
have  sought  to  attribute  to  it  other  special  values,  such  as  the  power 
of  reducing  or  preventing  juvenile  delinquency. 

"Most  of  the  statements  ascribing  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
existence  of  playgrounds  and  the  dimunition  of  delinquency  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  promotional  material  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  The 
most  familiar  type  of  statement  is  one  coming  from  some  judge,  probation 
officer,  chief  of  police,  principal,  etc.,  ascribing  a  reduction  of  de- 
linquency in  some  area  specifically  to  the  influence  of  a  single  factor 
in  that  area,  the  playground.    The  obviously  unscientific  nature  of 
these  statements  lies  in  their  total  disregard  of  the  possible  influence 
of  other  factors  within  that  area  on  the  reduction  of  delinquency .-i/ 

Careful  studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  are  reported  in  this 
same  Commission  Report,  which  studies  show  that  in  the  crowded  city  areas, 
the  playgrounds,  when  filled  to  capacity,  still  could  accomodate  but  4  per 
cent  of  the  juvenile  population  of  the  area  immediately  surrounding,  and  that 
the  average  length  of  stay  was  about  a  half-hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
Thrasher  made  a  three  year  study  of  one  of  the  best  operated  Boys'  Club  re- 
creation programs  in  the  country,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of 
"negligible  effect  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency. "^The  Cluecks,  in  their 
latest  study  have  found  leisure  time  activities  to  be  of  very  little  impor- 
tance in  the  prediction  of  success  on  probation.it/ 

1/  State  of  New  York.  op.  cit..  p. 264-2/1. 
2/  Ibid . ,  loc.  cit. 
^/Thrasher,  Fred,eric  H. 
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School  playgrounds  have  many  obvious  values  apart  from  that  of  preventior 
of  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  and  should  not  have  to  rest  on  that  ques- 
tionable claim  for  support.    Perhaps  they  could  be  made  to  function  more 
effectively  in  such  prevention,  but  changes  in  program,  personnel,  and  admi- 
nistration would  seemingly  have  to  be  tode  if  this  was  to  be  an  important 
objective  of  the  school  playground  work.    These  changes,  in  turn,  would  have 
to  be  based  on  service  studies.    All  in  all,  it  would  appear  that  the  time 
and  energy  might  better  be  expressed  in  other,  seemingly  more  fruitful,  forme 
of  maladjustment  control,  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  individual  causee  of 
maladjustment,  and  not  distorting  the  playground  program  through  a  delin- 
quency prevention  emphasis* 

Psychological  and  Clinical  Services  for  Child  Adjustment. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  schools'  efforts  to 
control  maladjustment  are  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  psychological  services. 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  activities  of  the  psychological  personnel  of  most 
school  systems  were  mainly  psychometric  in  nature.    In  those  days,  department 
or  divisions  doing  this  work  often  operated  under  some  such  label  as  "Tests 
and  Measurements  Department,"  or ."Division  of  Research  and  Testing."  Emphasis 
was  on  group  testing,  with  some  individual  testing  for  strictly  educational 
purposes. 

How  different  a  picture  is  to  be  found  today I    Of  the  twenty-five  cities 
in  this  study,  eighteen  have  child  guidance  clinic  services.    Of  the  others, 
three  seem  to  have  departments  of  the  older  type:  Boston,  with  a  Division  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement;  Louisville,  with  a  Bureau  of  Re- 
search; and  St.  Louis,  with  a  Division  of  Tests  and  Measurements. 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  clinical  approach  to  the  study  of  the  maladjuste 
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child  is  to  be  seen  in  the  titles  of  most  of  the  departments  in  other  cities 
It  is  made  very  clear  in  the  reports  of  those  departments.    The  types  of  au- 
xiliary personnel  which  have  been  added  to  these  services  also  indicate  a 
new  and  broader  approach.    Wiens,  after  a  study  of  the  psychological  depart- 
ments of  76  city  school  systems,  comments  as  follows: 

"The  primary  function  of  testing  no  longer  describes  the  extent  of 
psychological  services.    Broadening  interests  in  this  activity  have  en- 
listed visiting  teachers,  physicians,  psychiatric  social  workers,  psy- 
chometricians,  mental  hygienists  and  similar  child  adjustive  assistants. 


.1/ 


What  is  a  school  child  guidance  clinic?    The  Children's  Bureau,  in  recoup 

mending  the  inclusion  of  such  a  clinic  in  any  delinquency  control  program, 

describes  its  functions  in  part  as  follows: 

"Child-guidance  clinics  emphasize  the  preventive  aspect  of  their 
work  and  deal  with  large  numbers  of  children  who  are  not  court  problems 
but  who  present  difficulties  of  personality  or  social  adjustment  at 
home,  in  school,  and  in  the  community.    They  may  function  as  part  of  the 
public  school  system  or  in  conjunction  with  it,  or  in  relationship  to 
social  agencies,  but  they  also  serve  parents  since  they  are  concerned 
with  general  behavior  problems  such  as  tantrums,  oversensitiveness,  day- 
dreaming, cruelty,  restlessness,  morbid  fears,  and  the  like.  ...  The 
staff  of  a  child-guidance  clinic  includes  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
social  workers  and  clerks.  ...  Each  child  is  given  a  complete  physical, 
psychological,  psychiatric,  and  social  examination,  and  recommendations 
for  treatment  are  made  to  cooperating  agencies  or  are  carried  out  by  the 
clinic  staff. "£/ 

Under  the  heading  "Child  Guidance  is  a  School  Function,"  the  Educational 

Policies  Commission  describes  the  clinic  services  which  its  report  states 

should  be  available  in  all  school  systems. 

"The  child  guidance  clinic  brings  together  the  teacher,  parent, 
attendance  worker,  psychologist  and  physician  for  consultation  regarding 
the  child  with  problems.    The  services  of  a  psychiatrist  may  also  be 
needed  on  occasion.    The  clinic  studies  the  child  from  all  angles  seeking 
to  discover  the  roots  of  his  difficulties  whether  they  lie  in  abnormality, 
ooor  health,  mental  maladjustment,  emotional  conflicts,  bad  home  or  school 


1/  Wiens,  David  J.    op.  cit.,  p.  206. 

2/  United  States  Children's  Bureau.    Pacts  A  tout  Juvenile  Delinquency 
op.  cit..  p .  16 . 
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conditions,  unwholesome  friendships,  or  unfavorable  community  environment. 
When  the  causes  of  trouble  are  identified , the  treatment  is  prescribed  and 
the  case  followed  up  through  the  appropriate  agencies  of  correction."  1/ 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  many  possible  causes  and  part  causes  of 
maladjustment  and  delinquency.    Programs  for  maladjustment  control  must 
reach  as  many  as  possible  of  those  causes,  must  use  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  available  tools  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.    In  that  it  does  this  last 
named  thing  lies  the  greatest  value  of  the  child  guidance  clinic,  in  the 
broad  phased  application  of  the  clinical  method. 

The  child  guidance  clinic  serves  as  a  force  for  the  integration  of  all 
the  other  adjustive  efforts  of  the  school.    It  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
development  of  community  relationships  helpful  for  child  welfare  in  the  schocjjl 
The  clinic  serves  the  other  adjustment  departments,  they  in  turn  serve  it, 
and  both  together  serve  the  child  that  much  better. 

In  a  day  when  so  much  is  said,  and  rightfully  saidy80  it  seems,  of  the 
need  for  the  teacher  to  "understand  the  child  as  an  individual,"  a  well  opera-| 
ted  clinic  can  aid  her  toward  such  understanding.    It  can  do  this  in  many 
ways.  One  is  to  help  her  with  a  child  about  whom  she  has  been  troubled.  An- 
other is  through  having  her  participate  in  clinic  conferences.    The  use  of 
clinic  examinations  as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to  the  special  classes  has 
already  been  mentioned.  That  service  alone  would  almost  justify  the  clinic. 

Another  contribution  is  in  the  research  aspect  of  the  school's  work. 
The  research  of  the  old-fashioned  "tests  and  measurements"  departments  tended 
to  emphasize  such  matters  as  "age-grade  placement"  and  "group  test  results." 
These  have  their  importance,  but  they  are  concerned  mainly  with  telling  "what 
the  situation  is.    The  Child  Guidance  Clinic  can  serve  as  nucleus  for  a  new 
type  of  research  which  will  be  concerned  with  more  than  this,  with  the  questij) 
of  why  conditions  are  what  they  are,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  


1/  Educational  Policies  Commission,    op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  important  service  of  the  clinic  is  in  the  rehabilii 
tation  of  children  whose  problems  would  not  otherwise  receive  adequate  at- 
tention.   Some  of  these  children  would  receive  "side-issue"  help  from  other 
departments  if  no  clinic  facilities  were  available.    But  included  among  these 
are  many  whose  problems  are  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  demand  intensive 
study  and  case  work  attention. 

When  a  child  does  become  a  serious  behavior  problem,  of  course  he  needs 
help,'  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  usually  needs  tnat  help  right 
away.    Often  when  responsibility  for  work  with  such  children  rests  with  some 
other  department  of  the  school  system  than  the  clinic,  there  may  be  a  delay 
of  weeks  or  even  months.    With  the  passing  of  time,  the  social  illness  of 
the  child  persists  and  increases  in  seriousness,  the  teachers  become  more  and 
more  upset  about  the  matter,  the  administrative  staff  is  plagued  with  the  case, 
and  prognosis  for  curative  help  to  the  child  becomes  less  and  less  hopeful. 
A  child  guidance  clinic  staff  can  give  immediate  attention  to  such  cases  and 
concentrate  its  efforts  where  needed. 

The  child  guidance,  or  child  study  clinic  is  not  a  cure-all.  In  some 
cities  there  has  been  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  "psychiatric"  child 
guidance  clinic  that  has  almost  amounted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious 
conversion.    There  has  been  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the  psychiatrist  as  some 
sort  of  medicine  man  of  magic  cure.    The  same  thing  happened  when  juvenile 
courts  and  social  agencies  first  acquired  the  services  of  psychiatrists. 
Abbot  has  pointed  out  that  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  psychiatrists  have 
not  substantiated  the  over-enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  greeted^ The 
psychiatrist,  after  ail  is  merely  a  clinical  psychologist  with  an  M.  D.  degrefe. 
Such  a  man  (or  woman)  can-  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  members  of  a  clinic  staf :'. 
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1/  Abbot,  Grace.    The  Juvenile  Court  and  a  Community  Program  for  Treatin, ; 


and  Preventing  Delinquency.    The  Social  Service~Keview»  X  (January,  1956)  P* 
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The  great  value  of  the  clinic  lies  not  alone  in  the  presence  of  specialists 
on  its  staff,  but  in  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  those  specialists, 
centered  around  the  problem  of  a  child. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  measure  of  maladjustment  control  by 
the  schools,  which  presents  greater  possibilities  of  help  for  school  and  chil< 
The  movement  is  comparatively  young.  The  clinic  starfs  are  small.    There  is 
still  resistance  to  complete  acceptance  of  the  idea,  by  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  staff.    Yet  there  are  ample  indications  that  the  child  guidance 
clinic  has  proved  its  value  wherever  used.    Its  functions  fill  a  wide  gap 
that  had  existed  between  the  other  adjustive  services.    It  has  provided  a 
part  answer  for  serious  problems  of  a  sort  which  demand  extensive  and  inten- 
sive diagnostic  and  therapeutic  attention  which  the  school  could  not  otherwise 
give.    It  has  corrected  to  some  degree  one  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the 
school's  program  for  maladjustment  control, -that  of  lack  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  in  effort, 

COORDINATION  AND  PLANNING . 
Cooperation  and  Coordination  of  Effort  Within  the  School  System. 

Though  the  child  guidance  clinics  or  child  guidance  bureaus  have  helped 
to  promote  coordination  of  the  school's  adjustive  services,  there  still  seems 
to  be  grave  need  for  further  integretaion  of  effort*    School  administrators 
in  some  cities,  such  as  Rochester  and  Jersey  City,  have  organized  all  child 
welfare  services  within  one  administrative  unit.    As  may  be  seen  in  Table  I, 
a  number  of  other  cities  have  made  organizational  groupings  of  two,  three, 
four  or  more  of  the  so-called  pupil-personnel  departments.    Still  others  show 
no  evidence  whatsoever  of  such  functional  grouping* 

Chart  II  shows  the  organization  of  the  child  welfare  services  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.    This  city  has  the  highest  degree  of  coordination  and  integration  of 
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CHILD  SERVICES  -  ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VISITING  TEACHER  DEPARTMENT 
STAFF 

Director 

16  Visiting  teachers 

1  Psychiatrist  (part  time) 


FUNCTIONS 

1.  To  plan  and  effect  short  or  continued  psychiat- 
ric social  case  work  treatment  in  the  interest  of 
individual  children  who  show  deviations  from  the 
average  in  matters  of  personality  and  behavior. 

2.  To  maintain  home  contacts  for  the  school  in 
cases  where  home  conditions  or  parental  attitudes 
do  not  favor  satisfactory  child  development. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  all  accredited  family,  child 
welfare,  and  recreational  agencies  in  the  community. 

4.  To  co-operate  specifically  with  social  agencies 
concerned  with  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and 
to  plan  with  the  Court  and  social  agencies  for  the 
welfare  of  children  who  have  become  delinquent. 

5.  To  secure  in  co-operation  with  the  school  nurse 
and  the  Health  Education  Department  clinical  assist- 
ance for  individual  children  needing  physical  treat- 
ment, and  to  arrange  for  psychiatric  treatment. 

6.  To  supervise  city,  state,  or  federal  relief  as 
such  relief  applies  to  children  of  school  age. 

7.  To  give  the  counseling  service  of  one  staff 
member  to  children  receiving  scholarships  from  the 
Children's  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

8.  To  maintain  a  file  of  case  records  of  individuals 
studied. 


SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SCHOOLS 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


CO-ORDINATOR  OF  CHILD  SERVICES 


CHILD  STUDY 
AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
STAFF 

Director 

Assistant  director  (Special  Education) 

2  Supervisors 

15  Psychologists 

86  Special  education  teachers 

1  Psychiatrist  (part  time) 

1  Otologist  (part  time) 

FUNCTIONS 

1.  To  diagnose  learning  difficulties  of  individual 
children  and  to  suggest  remedial  treatment  and 
grade  placement. 

2.  To  investigate  causes  of  personality  and  social 
maladjustments  ;  to  plan  for  treatment  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  personnel  workers  ;  and  to  arrange 
for  psychiatric  interviews  at  Child  Study  office,  at 
Health  Bureau,  or  in  hospital  clinics. 

3.  To  discover  through  special  tests  pupils  with 
unusual  ability  in  art,  music,  and  mechanics. 

4.  To  examine  all  pupils  by  group  intelligence 
tests  at  kindergarten,  4th  grade,  7th  or  8th  grade, 
and  9th  grade  levels. 

5.  To  advise  in  the  organization  of  ungraded,  op- 
portunity, and  non-regents  classes. 

6.  To  organize  and  supervise  special  classes  and 
schools  for  mentally  handicapped  children ;  to  pro- 
vide adapted  instruction  for  children  having  defects 
of  hearing,  speech,  and  vision;  to  conduct  audiom- 
eter surveys  for  hearing  acuity  at  three  grade  levels  ; 
to  conduct  hospital  and  convalescent  classes. 

7.  To  arrange  home  tutoring  as  provided  by  the 
state  for  pupils  exempt  from  school  attendance. 

8.  To  make  contacts  with  agencies  and  state  de- 
partments caring  for  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped children. 

9.  To  maintain  a  file  of  case  records. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


Director 

Guidance  counselors 

Co-operating  with  the  counseling  services  of  the 
secondary  schools: 
Girls'  and  boys'  advisers 
Registration  officers 
Department  heads 

FUNCTIONS 

1.  To  organize  and  direct  a  guidance  counseling 
service  in  each  school  to  assist  pupils  in  formulating 
long-term  educational  and  occupational  plans. 

2.  To  determine  with  heads  of  departments  the 
possibilities  of  integrating  guidance  material  with 
the  courses  of  study  in  their  respective  fields  and  to 
develop  this  material. 

3.  To  develop  a  close  co-ordination  with  all  other 
functional  services  of  the  school  system  which  deal 
with  pupil  personnel. 

4.  To  maintain  cumulative  records  embodying 
psychological,  physiological,  and  sociological  infor- 
mation and  personality  factors  essential  to  guiding 
individuals  in  educational  and  occupational  plans. 

5.  To  co-operate  with  existing  agencies  in  secur- 
ing employment  and  in  maintaining  a  follow-up 
service  for  all  drop-outs  and  all  graduates  of  sec- 
ondary schools. 

6.  To  catalog  material  containing  authentic  infor- 
mation for  use  in  guidance. 

7.  To  develop  basic  courses  of  study  for  group 
guidance  instruction  and  to  publish  professional  and 
occupational  guidance  leaftets. 

8.  To  maintain  files  of  occupational  and  educa- 
tional information  in  each  school  guidance  depart- 
ment. 

9.  To  sponsor  and  direct  a  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  counseling  methods. 

10.  To  study  local  educational  and  occupational 
opportunities  in  co-operation  with  existing  public 
and  private  agencies. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CO-OLDINATION 
AND  RESEARCH 
STAFF 

Director 

FUNCTIONS 

CO-ORDINATION 

1.  To  act  as  a  conference  center  for  the  considera- 
tion of  policies  and  cases  in  which  all  the  child 
>  should  work  as  a  unit. 


2.  To  secure  integrated  action  in  projects  involv- 
ing two  or  more  of  the  child  services. 

RESEARCH 

L  To  prepare  and  distribute  results  of  elementary 
school  tests  related  to  each  center  of  interest  in  the 
curriculum. 

2.  To  prepare  with  committees  and  to  distribute 
tests  for  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades  of 
secondary  schools  in  subjects  where  uniform  city 
tests  are  desired. 

3.  To  compile  statistics  of  all  city-wide  tests  and 
to  send  to  each  principal  statistical  studies  of  his 
own  school. 

4.  To  send  to  each  elementary  school  principal 
for  permanent  record  studies  of  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual children. 

5.  To  participate  in  curriculum  building. 

6.  To  conduct  research  studies  related  to  the  cur- 
riculum and  to  the  child  services. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


As  It  Functions  in  Relation  to 
Individual  Pupils 
This  column  does  not  include  the  program  of  the 
Health  and  Physical  Education  Department  as  a 
whole,  the  report  of  which  is  made  through  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 


STAFF 


Director 

1  Associate  director 
1  Assistant  director 
105  Health  teachers 


FUNCTIONS 

1.  To  plan  and  direct  corrective  programs  in 
physical  education  for  children  having  remedial 
physical  defects. 

2.  To  discover  children  who  are  below  par  in  vigor 
and  to  keep  the  school  staff  aware  of  the  health  needs 
of  such  children. 

3.  To  aid  the  Attendance  Department  in  securing 
school  health  supervision  and  modified  activities  for 
pupils  returning  to  school  after  ilfness  exemptions, 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  physicians. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  the  Child  Study  and  Visiting 
Teache*  Departments  in  securing  home  and  school 
adjustments  necessary  to  improve  the  vigor  of 
pupil b  having  health  difficulties. 

5.  To  work  with  community  agencies  in  the 
health  interests  of  individual  cases. 

6.  To  co-operate  in  relief  activities  relating  to 
undernourished  children  or  children  needing 
glasses  or  school  equipment  related  to  the  health 
of  the  individual. 


PARENT  EDUCATION  AND  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 

STAFF 

Specialist 

Teacher  of  parent  education  classes  and  supervisor 

of  nursery  schools 
Nursery  school  teacher  and  assistant 

FUNCTIONS 

1.  To  stimulate  individual  parents  to  study  the 
interests  and  needs  of  children  of  all  ages  and  to 
work  toward  meeting  these  through  the  family, 
school,  and  community. 

2.  To  conduct  parent  education  groups  under  pro- 
fessional leadership  for  the  study  of  childhood  and 
family  life 

3.  To  train  discussion  leaders  for  local  parent  edu- 
cation groups,  church  groups,  or  neighborhood 
organizations. 

4.  To  conduct  nursery  schools  as  laboratories  for 
pareot  education. 

5.  To  offer  counsel  and  educational  information 
to  parents  of  pre-school  children. 

6.  To  familiarize  parents  with  the  progress  of  pres- 
ent-day education  and  the  ways  in  which  they  may 
co-operate  with  the  school. 

7.  To  make  available  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
group  leaders  literature  in  the  fields  of  child  devel- 
opment and  parent  education. 

8.  To  counsel  students  interested  in  working  in 
nursery  schools. 


ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT 


STAFF 


Director 

14  Attendance  officers 


FUNCTIONS 


1.  To  investigate  cases  of  irregular  attendance 
reported  by  the  schools. 

2.  To  aid  in  securing  home  conditions  leading  to 
regularity  of  attendance. 

3.  To  hold  hearings  in  persistent  cases  of  irregu- 
larity of  attendance. 

4.  To  prepare  and  present  in  City  Court  cases 
where  there  is  no  parental  co-operation  in  securing 
school  attendance. 

5.  To  issue  work  certificates. 

6.  To  issue  newsboys'  badges. 

7.  To  take  the  school  census  by  street  canvass 
yearly  and  to  maintain  the  correctness  of  census 
statistics  by  monthly  reports  from  the  schools. 

8.  To  maintain  a  file  of  attendance  cases. 
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FIGURE  5.*-L00SELY  COORDINATED  ORGANIZATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICES:  SAM  FRANCISCO. 
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the  cities  studied.    The  range  and  type  of  services  made  available  for  the 
child  is  worthy  of  note.    The  possibilities  are  there  for  meeting  almost  ail 
the  needs  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  and  sections.    Chart  III  depicts 
the  organization  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  services  are  rather  loosely 
coordinated.    An  interesting  point  about  this  latter  city  is  the  concentration 
of  diagnostic  and  treatment  strength  in  the  attendance  department. 

Taking  the  cities  as  a  group,  the  relationship  between  the  special  ser- 
vices and  the  general  teaching  job  does  not  find  adequate  administrative  ex- 
pression.   Teacher  attitudes,  the  curriculum,  special  class  programs,  and 
such  matters  as  policy  regarding  failure,  are  closely  related  to  maladjustment 
delinquency,  and  truancy,  and  thus  to  the  work  of  the  child  guidance  clinic, 
the  visiting  teacher  service, and  the  attendance  department.    Yet,  curriculum 
research,  selection  and  in-service  training  of  teachers,  and  special  class 
planning,  are  not  as  closely  related  as  they  «ight  be  to  the  findings  of 
those  working  in  these  specialized  fields. 

Coordination  among  the  special  services  is  also  lacking.    The  New  York 

City  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  states  regarding  thisj 

"A  study  of  all  the  various  bureaus  and  agencies  which  have  been 
created  to  supplement  the  program  of  the  regular  school  organization 
cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  lack  of  coordination  and  articulation 
which  exists  among  them.  ...  In  the  course  of  the  growth  of  the  New  York 
City  School  System  these  services  have  been  introduced.    Some  began  simply 
on  an  experimental  basis,  and  have  since  reached  significant  proportions. 
In  many  cases  the  coordination  of  their  functions,  either  in  relationship 
to  each  other,  or  to  the  educational  system  as  a  whole,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established ."-=/ 

Wiens,  after  a  study  of  84  cities,  came  to  similar  conclusions.    Says  he: 

"The  growth  of  the  pupil  personnel  services  during  the  past  25  years 
has  been  extremely  individualistic." 

Later,  he  points  out  that  in  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cities  do  the 
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1/  Joint  Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency,  op.  cit.,  p.  1C4. 
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various  departments  even  exchange  data  and  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
overlapping  of  effort.    Says  he: 

"Until  this  exchange  of  data  is  facilitated  by  reorganization  there 
can  be  little  opportunity  to  reduce  duplication  of  effort.  ...  There  are 
numerous  opportunities  for  assisting  workers  in  other  child  adjustment 
departments.    In  fact,  principles  of  pupil-personnel  recognize  the  child 
as  a  whole  personality,  requiring  the  aid  of  various  services  in  provi- 
ding more  favorable  circumstances  for  development.  ...  The  bond  among 
these  services  warrents  administrative  unity." 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  administrative  unity  alone  guarantees  that 
effective  coordination  will  result.    There  are  many  obstacles,  even  when  such 
unity  exists  in  the  organization  chart  on  paper.    Some  of  these  are:  credit 
seeking  by  the  heads  of  departments  or  their  workers;  stubborn  resistance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  previously  had  had  separate  departments  to  assimilation 
into  some  new  and  bigger  bureau  or  department;  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
other  services,  their  values  and  contributions;  resistance  to  loss  of  respons 
biiity  for  certain  phases  of  work  as  a  result  of  reallocation  of  duties;  and 
lack  of  provision  tor  the  necessary  detailed  mecnanism  of  cooperation,  cen- 
tral files,  forms  for  interdepartmental  clearance,  etc. 

Regarding  tne  point  last  mentioned  above,  Everett  states: 

"in  the  large  city  some  administrative  provision  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  "clearing"  of  the  children  referred,  so  that  one  special  worker 
may  determine  from  a  central  source,  usually  the  principal's  office, 
just  who  else  among  its  staff  is  working  with  the  cniid.  Likewise, 
some  provisions  may  be  advisable  for  regular  meetings  or  conferences 
among  the  workers  in  each  of  the  special  departments.    Above  all,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  each  special  service  worker,  the  school  nurse, 
the  psychologist,  the  guidance  counselor,  the  visiting  teacher, -each 
has  a  real  contribution  to  make,  based  on  professional  training  for  it. 
Only  confusion  can  follow  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  worker,  trained 
in  one  field,  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  another. "£/ 

Cooperation  between  departments  was  not  discussed  constructively  in  many 


1/  Wiens,  David  J.    op.  cit.t  p.  198  and  208. 

2/  Everett,  Edith.    Visiting  Teacher  Service  Today,    p.  16 
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of  the  school  reports  studied.    Rather,  one  found  there  at  times  a  slightly 
U     querulous  note,  as  a  department  head  would  carefully  delineate  to  the  outmost 
boundary  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  his  or  her  department.  In  the 
reports  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  cities  studied,  one  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  real  evidence  of  recognition  of  the  values  of  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  efforts.    Perhaps  it  was  not  ju9t  chance  that  these  were  alao  the 
cities  which  seemed  to  have  the  best  child  adjustment  programs. 

Cooperation  and  Coordination  with  Community  Agencies. 
Of  almost  equal  importance  is  coordination  of  the  school's  services 
with  those  of  the  community.    In  the  school  reports  studied^there  is  more 
mention  of  cooperation  with  outside  agencies  than  of  intra-school  system 
cooperation.    In  general,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  types  of  approach 
to  school-community  agency  cooperation. 

On  the  West  Coast,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  great  emDhasis  is  placed  on  the  so-called  "coordinating  councils." 
These  are  committees  or  council  groups,  which  meet  at  regular  intervals,  us- 
ually once  a  month,  to  discuss  matters  related  to  child  welfare  and  delin- 
quency prevention,  and  to  take  action  or  force  action  when  it  is  needed  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children.  Membership  is  characteristically  broadly  dif- 
ferentiated, including  representatives  from  the  schools,  churches,  police, 
social  agencies ,and  lay  citizenry 

Los  Angeles  has  a  very  active  council,  which  has  published  a  significani 
study  of  community  (and  school)  responsibility  for  delinquency ,2J  In  San 
Francisco,  the  coordinating  council  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  city  governm< nt. 


1/  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  work  of  such  councils,  see  Coping 
With  Crime.  National  Probation  Association  Yearbook,  1959,  in  which  there  is 
a  tpecial  section  on  coordinating  councils. 

2/  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    Rotary  Club.    Who  is  Delinquent? 
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A  representative  of  the  school  department  is  a  member  of  the  central  gover- 
ning body  of  that  council  organization. 

In  the  East  such  councils  are  not  so  common,  although  the  miter  organised 
three  of  them,  on  a  neighborhood  basis,  in  1957.    All  three  were  active  for 
several  years  after  outside  direction  was  withdrawn;  one  is  still  active 
after  six  years.  1/ 

In  general,  however,  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  to 
organize  school-community  relations  through  the  local  council  of  social 
agencies.    This  is  advantageous  for  the  working  out  of  matters  of  social 
service  policy.    It  is  somewhat  less  vital  than  the  coordinating  council, 
however,  and  lacks  the  first-hand  touch  with  situations  as  they  develop  out 
in  the  community.    It  is  not  so  flexible  in  matters  such  as  surveys  of 
neighborhood  conditions.    The  value  of  the  lay  point  of  view  is  often  lacking. 
Crystallized  agency  policies  often  hamstring  its  efforts.  An  active  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  or  a  Home  and  School  Association  may  supplement  the 
council  of  social  agencies  and  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  mentioned 
above. 

In  any  event,  in  any  worthwhile  system  of  maladjustment  control  there 
must  be  ways  for  the  parents  to  make  their  problems  understood  by  the  school] 
people.    There  must  be  ways  for  the  latter  to  interpret  to  the  parents  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  about  those  problems.    In  some  of  the  cities  studied, 
the  Parent^Teacher  took  active  part,  with  the  school,  in  delinquency  "pre- 
vention", child  welfare,  or  child  protection  programs.  2/ 

With  regard  to  actual  social  service  for  the  child,  examination  speedily 


1/  Daly,  Francis  J.    Neighborhood  Child  Councils,  as  described  briefly 
in  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Massachusetts  a  Public  Responsibility,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Council. 

2/  In  Los  Angeles:  also  in  neighborhood  of  P. 3.  #181.  Brooklyn,  iw  Yftrlt 
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discloses  need  for  better  coordination  of  effort.    Of  the  14,000  delinquent 

in  the  Los  Angeles  study^/ seventy-one  per  cent  of  these  cases,  after  appear-' 

ance  in  court,  were  adjusted  in  the  community,  by  coordination  of  community 

effort.    The  report  continues:  "The  agencies  in  Los  Angeles  understand 

social  work.  ...  It  is  too  bad  that  community  forces  were  not  brought  to 

bear  earlier  so  that  they  need  never  have  been  apprehended." 

To  the  end  that  this  result  be  achieved,  the  White  House  Conference  on 

Children  in  a  Democracy  makes  the  following  recommendation. : 

"Coordination  of  School  and  Other  Social  Services." 

"Public  services  for  children  and  youth  have  become  highly  special 
ized.    Each  service  has  grown  in  response  to  particular  needs.  The 
child  who  needs  assistance  in  solving  a  problem  may  be  referred  to 
several  agencies  in  the  course  of  finding  the  needed  solution.    Yet  to 
the  child  himself  the  nroblem  is  single  and  unitary.    There  is  little 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  planning  of  community  social  services  to 
the  end  that  the  child  may  be  given  single,  unified  consideration  by 
cooperating  agencies.    It  becomes  the  business  of  the  school  to  supply 

a  unifying  influence."    "Comprehensive  and  community-wide 

planning  is  the  primary  means  by  which  the  schools  and  other  agencies 
can  relate  their  efforts."^/ 

If  the  school  staff  is  to  cooperate  with  the  community  agencies  and  to 

use  the  community  resources,  it  must  have  good  knowledge  of  them.  Without 

such  knowledge  intelligent  action  is  impossible.    A  good  summation  of  this 

is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission: 

"Continuing  study  and  analysis  of  the  community  by  educational 
workers  is  a  step  leading  toward  coordination  of  effort.    It  is  obvious 
ly  impossible  for  teachers,  principals  or  school  counsellors  to  refer 
a  child  to  the  proper  agency  unless  they  have  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
community's  social  resources.    The  school  must  be  equipped  with  infor- 
mation concerning  social  service  programs,  facilities  and  social  needs 
of  the  community  before  it  can  fulfill  its  own  assignment  to  best  ad- 
vantage.   Some  one  person  or  office  within  each  school  building  should 

be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  information  on  the  basis  of  first  hand 
contact  with  the  many  social  agencies."-^ 


1/  Who  is  Delinquent?    loc.  cit. 

2/  United  States  Children's  Bureau,    op.  cit.,  p.  97*-98. 
Educational  Policies  Commission,    op.  cit.,  p.  24.  = 
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Community  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  and  the  knowledge  of 
conditions  as  they  were  several  years  ago  is  often  a  false  guide  to  the 
situation  of  today.    The  Educational  Policies  Commission  further  points  out 
that  knowledge  must  be  kept  up  to  date,  that  new  circumstances  bring  changirjjg 
and  shifting  needs,  and  that  this  makes  continuous  planning,  research,  and 
community  planning  necessary,  1/ 

Another  type  of  knowledge  of  the  community  is  even  more  directly  re- 
lated to  the  school's  efforts  at  maladjustment  and  delinquency  control. 
This  has  to  do  with  special  "problem"  areas.    Though  public  opinion  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  on  the  point,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  such 
areas.    The  very  high  delinquency  rates  therein  may  not  be  caused  so  exclu- 
sively by  ecological  influences  as  Shaw  and  others£/would  have  us  believei 
but  the  Chicago  school  of  sociologists  have  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  certain  urban  areas  consistently  show  a  much  higher  concentration  of 
problems  than  cities  as  a  whole.    The  studies  of  Mailer  and  others  in  New 
York  show  that  some  school  districts  have  average  intelligence  quotients 
among  their  pupils,  far  below  the  city  average .2/ 

Some  of  the  cities  studied  have  made  special  provisions  for  attention 
and  help  to  the  children  from  areas  such  as  these.  In  Cleveland,  a  special 
psychiatric  social  worker  has  been  detached  from  the  central  Psychological 
Clinic,  and  assigned  to  several  of  these  districts*    In  Chicago,  a  travelling 
child  guidance  clinic  staff  similarly  concentrates  on  bringing  service  where 
it  it  needed.    Adjustment  service  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study 
there,  also  concentrate  their  remedial  teaching  efforts  in  the  districts 


1/  Educational  Policies  Commission,  op.  cit.  p.  105. 

2/  Shaw,  Clifford,  et.  al .  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Urban  Areas.  451 
2/  Mailer,  Julius  B.    loc.  cit. 
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needing  most  attention.    New  York  makes  similar  provisions  through  the 
separate  units  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  through  adjustments  in 
the  provisions  for  various  "learning  tracks"  for  different  districts.  In 
many  other  cities,  unfortunately,  the  children  of  a  problem  district  are 
given  an  added  handicap  by  having,  generally  speaking,  inferior  teachers 

# 

in  their  schools.    In  hundreds  of  interviews  with  teachers  assigned  to 
such  schools,  the  writer  has  encountered  again  and  again  repeated  expressions 
of  determination  on  the  part  of  teachers  to,  "get  out  of  this  terrible  dis- 
trict, and  into  a  good  one  where  I  can  do  something  with  the  children." 

Finally,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  school  and  the  police  and  the 
juvenile  court  should  coordinate  their  efforts  for  the  control  of  maladjust- 
ment and  delinquency.  In  some  cities  this  has  been  developed  to  the  point 
of  actual  integrated  functioning*  In  Portland,  Oregon,  for  example,  the 
school  department  Child  Study  unit,  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School, 
and  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  jointly  operate  the  Child  Guidance  Clini 
used.  In  Jersey  City  staff  members  assigned  from  the  police  department 
operate  within  the  school  Bureau  of  Special  Service.  The  type  of  working 
arrangement  will  vary  from  city  to  city,  but  the  need  for  such  a  working 

arrangement  is  the  same  in  all. 

Research  and  Planning* 

Planning  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  effective  development  of  any  aspect 
of  maladjustment  control.    Such  planning  in  turn  depends  on  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  the  sort  required  usually  comes  from  research  and  service  stu- 
dies.   In  the  reports  of  most  of  the  cities  studied,  there  were  many  evidenc 
of  research  into  such  matters  as  the  age  of  buildings,  finance,  and  adminis- 
trative policy  generally.    There  was  little  evidence  of  research  centered 
in  the  problems  of  child  development,  maladjustment  and  delinquency.  There 
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was  even  less  evidence  of  any  attempt  at  overall  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school's  adjustive  services  to  the  child. 

It  apparently  has  been  common  practice  to  wait  until  some  succession  o:* 
particularly  heinous  crimes  by  juveniles,  or  a  wave  of  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency  generally,  has  stirred  the  public,  the  press,  or  the  school 
committee  into  action,  before  any  planning  of  a  program  for  the  control  of 
maladjustment  and  delinquency  takes  place.    At  such  times,  citizen's  com- 
mittees, investigating  committees .or  professional  committees  are  formed, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  furore  and  action  ensues.    Out  of  this  process  some 
changes  in  practice  evolve. 

In  p*actically  every  city  studied,  there  is  history  of  something  of 
this  sort  talcing  place.    In  some  of  them  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
such  committees,  one  every  decade  or  so.    These  pressure  groups  have  some- 
times been  very  effective  and  worthwhile.    Often  they  have  "pushed*  the 
school  authorities  into  precisely  the  type  of  action  for  which  the  latter 
had  been  preparing. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  serious  faults  in  reliance  upon  this  "pressure 
group"  stimulation  to  action.    Its  recommendations  are  often  distorted  by 
the  situation  of  the  moment,  or  by  the  particular  bias  or  prejudice  of  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  are  activating  it.    Such  committees  sometimes 
seek  too  much  of  change  all  at  once,  or  conversely,  are  satisfied  with  some 
over-dramatized  segment  of  "solution"  to  the  problem. 

These  groups  are  external  to  the  interrelated  growing  organism  of  the 
school  system.    They  tend  to  plan  on  the  seeming  actualities  of  today  for 
tne  unforeseen  actualities  of  tomorrow.    They  hatch  in  depression  times 
plans  already  outdated  in  the  wartime  boom  which  accompanies  their  emergence 
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from  the  shell:  in  wartime  they  make  plana  which  do  not  fit  the  peace  to 
come* 

There  is  need  for  some  committee,  or  some  other  mechanism,  for  the 
continuing  study  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency  in  the  schools.  Such 
a  committee  should  study  the  problem  as  a  whole,  not  just  certain  segments 
of  it.    It  should  be  a  standing  committee,  part  of  the  school's  long  term 
planning  program.    Its  membership  should  come  largely  from  within  the  school 
system,  but  should  include  a  few  representatives  from  the  outside,  such  as 
from  the  church,  the  court,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  a  delegate 
from  a  mothers'  club  or  parent-teacher  organization. 

This  large  committee  should  meet  ^  or  h  times  a  year.    In  the  interim 
there  should  be  meetings  of  various  sub-committees,  working  on  specific 
service  studies  and  problems.    These  sub-committees  should  be  composed  of 
the  department  heads  or  representatives  of  the  various  units  within  the 
school  system,  most  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  maladjustment 
and  delinquency. 

These  committees  should  be  }>art  of  a  larger  continuous  research  program 
within  the  system,  which  program  should  be  one  of  very  practical  emphasis, 
seeking  constantly  through  appraisal  and  analysis  of  the  situation  of  t»day, 
ways  better  to  meet  the  situation  of  tomorrow.    Such  research  and  service 
study  work  on  the  part  of  any  qualified  member  of  the  school  system  staff 
should  be  encouraged  highly,  and  effective  work  along  these  lines  should  be 
given  weight  in  ratings  for  promotion.    For  certain  other  service  studies 
great  value  might  be  gained  through  giving  more  encouragement  to  graduate 
students  in  local  professional  schools  to  base  thesis  or  dissertation  work 
on  certain  aspects  of  school  problems.    This  last  should  be  kept  under  very 
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careful  control,  of  course. 

But  regardless  of  the  particular  organization  of  the  planning  and  re- 
search program,  it  is  important  that  there  be  such  a  program  and  that  it  be 
a  continuing  process.    Without  it  and  without  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
it,  progress  in  improvement  of  service  to  the  maladjusted  child,  is  usually 
incidental  and  often  accidental.    In  the  words  of  the  White  House  Conference 

"Planning  is  a  requisite  to  progress  in  any  endeavor.    Aside  from 
experience,  research  provides  the  only  sound  basis  for  planning.  This 
function  is  slowly  becoming  recognized  as  an  essential  aspect  of  adminis- 
tration.   Oniy  during  the  last  two  decades  nas  research  assumed  a  signi- 
ficant role,  and  the  planning  movement  is  of  even  more  recent  origin. 
In  education,  as  in  other  enterprises,  policy  making  involves  choices 
that  can  be  wisely  determined  only  on  the  basis  of  facts.  ...  Education 
Research  is  still  in  an  early  process  of  growth.    Knowledge  of  child 
development  is  advancing  rapidly  through  research.    Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  present  day  knowledge  is  actually  being  applied  to  classroom 
procedures.  ...  School  surveys  meet  a  type  of  research  need  in  providing 
evaluation  of  policies  and  procedures.  ...  Sound  Educational  progress 
is  contingent  upon  the  application  of  research  to  specific  school  problen 

Conclusions. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  increasing  acceptance  by  large  urban  school 
systems,  of  a  wider  responsibility  for  control  of  maladjustment  and  delinqueri 
cy.    Study  of  the  adjustive  service  programs  of  a  number  of  large  cities, 
indicates  that  changes  in  practice,  designed  to  meet  this  responsibility, 
have  been  highly  individualistic,  differing  greatly  from  city  to  city,  not 
only  in  the  type  of  program  developed,  but  in  general  level  of  adequacy  for 
the  meeting  of  the  problem. 

In  many  cities  there  is  lack  of  integrated  functioning,  lack  of  adraini- 
trative  and  operational  unity  in  services  which  are  directed  toward  the  com- 
mon objective  of  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  school  and  to  society.  Con- 
siderable inefficient  overlap  between  these  services  is  often  to  be  found. 
In  some  cities  provisions  for  organizational  coordination  have  been  made 
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through  the  establishment  of  Pupil-Personnel  Divisions,  Bureaus  of  Child 
Study  or  of  Child  Guidance,  Bureaus  of  Child  Accounting,  and  the  like.  Ex- 
amination reveals  that  these  units  have  potentialities  for  the  more  efficient 
use  of  the  school's  resources  for  the  control  of  maladjustment,  but  that 
mere  administrative  unity  does  not  guarantee  integrated  functioning* 

An  appraisal  was  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  school's  adjustive  services, 
as  measured  against  research  findings  concerning  different  types  of  maladjust- 
ment and  delinquency,  their  seeming  causation,  and  treatment.  This  showed 
that  although  many  helpful  changes  in  practice  had  taken  place,  actually, 
only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  available  knowledge  was  being  fully 
utilized. 

Only  a  few  cities  seem  to  have  made  outstanding  progress  in  the  impor- 
tant task  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  failure  in  the  elementary  grades, 
and  its  attendant  maladjustments.    Thorough  search  for  the  causes  of  failure,' 
through  complete  examinations  for  educational,  mental,  physical,  social,  and  ! 
emotional  handicaps,  has  been  practiced  by  relatively  few  cities.    Even  fewer 
have  provided  the  extensive  array  of  remedial  and  corrective  facilities  which 
seemingly  would  do  so  much  to  overcome  the  handicaps,  reduce  failure  and  aid 
in  the  reduction  of  maladjustment. 

Curricula r  adjustments  have  received  much  attention,  but  the  curriculum 
still  is  a  source  of  maladjustment.    The  dull-normals  have  received  the  least 
effective  attention  in  this  respect.    Yet  a  summary  of  studies  indicates 
clearly  that  this  group  includes  more  maladjusted  children,  more  delinquent 
children,  more  future  criminal  adults,  than  any  other.    Provisions  for  the 
next  most  maladjusted  group,  the  mentally  retarded,  seem  fairly  adequate  at 
the  middle  elementary  school  level,  but  have  faults  at  the  early  primary, 
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junior  high  school,  and  senior  high  school  level.    Policies  concerning  ad- 
mission to  these  classes  and  for  follow-up  after  the  child  leaves  school 
also  seem  faulty,    The' infiltration  of  dull-normals  and  the  "low  I.  Q." 
group  into  the  special  classes  hampers  their  adjustive  work  with  the  children 
for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Examinations  for  physical  defects  are  uniformly  provided,  but  provisions 
for  complete  physical  examinations  of  the  sort  which  would  uncover  defects 
of  the  types  leading  to  failure,  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  are  lacking 
in  many  instances.    Policy  regarding  follow-up  of  recommendations  for  the 
correction  of  physical  handicaps  is  very  uneven. 

Attendance  service  has  developed  to/high  point  of  efficiency  in  some 
cities,  primarily  through  the  raising  of  standards  for  attendance  officers 
and  the  use  of  the  clinical  aporoach.    In  other  cities  relatively  untrained 
personnel  work  along  legalistic  and  coercive  lines,  despite  the  findings  of 
many  studies  which  have  indicated  the  complicated  etiology  of  truancy  and 
its  tremendously  significant  social  implications. 

Movement  for  the  inclusion  of  visiting  teacher  departments  as  a  school 
adjustive  service  has  seemingly  lost  ground,  although  visiting  teachers, 
home  visitors  and  school  social  workers  have  been  found  effective  as  auxil- 
iaries in  other  pupil-personnel  departments. 

The  verbalization  of  (Vocational)  Guidance  as  extending  over  into  areas 
of  social,  emotional,  family  and  personality  adjustment  does  not  seem  to 
find  any  general  expression  in  practice.    Provisions  for  (vocational)  guidance 
showed  more  unevenness  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  adjustive  services 
studied.    Some  generalized  control  of  maladjustment  presumably  emanates  from 
the  reduction  of  specific  educational  and  vocational  maladjustments  by  the 
workers  in  (vocational)  guidance.  
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The  most  significant  recent  development  in  the  adjustive  services  of 
the  cities  studied  seems  to  be  that  of  the  child  guidance  clinic  or  the 
child  study  department.    Over  three-quarters  of  the  cities  in  our  sample 
now  make,  use  of  such  units.    The  significance  of  this  fact  seems  to  lie  not 
so  much  in  that  the  clinics  are  there,  but  that  such  provisions  indicate 
a  wide  acceptance  of  the  clinical  approach.    That  approach  consists  of  the 
study  of  the  child's  difficulties,  not  segmentally,  but  as  they  may  be 
caused  by  various  combinations  of  educational,  mental,  social  and  personaliljjy 
handicaps.    A  group  of  specialists  in  each  of  these  fields  works'  together 
as  a  team,  both  to  discover  the  loci  of  that  particular  child's  difficulties 
and  to  correct  them.  The  clinic  also  has  coordinating,  educative  ,and  research 
values. 

There  seems  to  be  a  notable  lack  of  research  and  planning  activities 
in  the  adjustive  services.    Only  in  a  very  few  cities  is  there  any  evidence 
of  the  continuous  service  study  process  that  seems  needed.    Nowhere  ,is  there 
any  real  evidence  of  the  overall,  continuing  long-term  planning  for  the 
reduction  of "sdhool-caused"  or  "school-curable"  maladjustments  which  re- 
search findings  indicate  as  highly  desirable. 

Greater  usage  of  research  findings  from  studies  in  education,  child 
development  and  work  with  delinquents  and  criminals  seems  in  order.  Carefully 
controlled  experimentation  based  on  such  research  and  small  scale  tryouts  of 
new  ways  to  do  the  job,  could  point  the  way  to  improvements  in  the  school's 
measures  for  the  control  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency.  Such  improvement 
is  not  likely  to  come  through  adherence  to  "good  old-fashioned  ways",  to  seg-f 
mental  planning,  or  action  based  on  expediency,  or  based  on  blind  imitation 
of  something  proven  effective  elsewhere.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  a 
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continuing  process  of  survey,  appraisal  and  evaluation  in  each  city,  out  of 
which  broadly  based  long  term  planning  for  maladjustment  control  may  properly 
develop. 
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